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INTRODUCTION 

4 

School personnel selecting social stipes 'programs for use in their 
classrooms are faced with a> wide array oiHmateMals from .which tp choose. 
Eacn year, publishers acid nejv titles tp the already, almost-overwhelming 
number of social 'Studies materials and resources available. Thus, selec- 
tion decisions become increasingly complex, a$d the questions facing 
selectors more numerous. . • 

What materials are available? What do they cost? Htsi^ long does it 
take to use them? For whom are they 'written? ' Can my students use 
them? What didl the authdrs toave^ in mind when they wrote them? What 
is the content? Do I need special^ training to' use them effectively? What 
methods should I use in teaching — lecture? discussion? independent study? 
guided discovery? problem solving? -Are the materials effective? * Has 
anyone evaluated them to see if students like them a^id learn when using 
them? These are the questions which are answered— to the extent, that 
reliable information is available — in the Data Book of Social Studies 
Materials and Resources (formerly the Social Studies Curriculum Materials 
Data BookT ^ 

'Our objective is to provide analyses of curriculum materials which 
will allow elementary and secondary school teachers, administrators, cur- 
riculum coordinators, and college methods .teachers to select materials 
which* are appropriate to their students, school, and community pn the 
basis of grade level, discipline, underling .philosophy , goals, strategies, 
Structure, content, Mnnovativeness, and merit. 



- — . Development of >the Data Book 

" The - Data Book project represents a lengthy and intense effort on 
the part of individual staff members of the Social Science Education 
Consortium, Inc. (SSEC) . Irving Morrissett ai\d W. W. Stevens, Jr.' 
recognised i the,- critical need for analysis of curriculum materials, particu- 
larly ia^iew of the vast numbers of materials' becoming available as a 
'result *of federal funding of curriculum development projects. In 1967 
they developed the Curriculuhi Materials ...Analysis System (CMAS) — an 
analytical- instrument devised for examination and evaluation of curriculum 
m&terials. , Morrissett and Stevens also recognised the need fo*> a concise 
compilation' ,of- information baseci on the CNfAS. With financial support 
from the National Science Foundation*, th$y worked with the SSEC staff 
to „ orgafiize the Data Book project. The Data Book was first published, 
in 1,971 ^in one loose-leaf volume. From 1971 through 1978 the SSEC- 
annuadtly" published two supplements to the Data Book . Each supplement 
consisted of approximately 40 analyses of K~12 social studies materials 
to be incorporated into the^loose-leaf v binders. By March 1978 the Data 
Book had- growth to^ffiree volumes and contained five -categories of mate- 
-Yialjj^^roJecT^natemls (funded curriculum development project materials), 
extboqks, games and simulations, supplementary materials, and teacher'' 
resource materials. * ~A 

^^^Pss-^^e^osT7oi the three yolur^es'was becoming -formidable to poten- 
tial* users 5 the decision was made toNproduce an annual, pape^bp'und ver- 



sion of -the Data Book , 'The paperbound version/will give periodical 
updates to the previous volumes. Thifs fourth annual ' volume is funded 
as an Information Analysis Product of the ERIC Clearinghouse for Social 
Studies /Social, Science Education, whose contract is held by the SSEC. 

Organization of the Data Book 

TT 

Analyses of curriculum materials in the Data Book are , divided 'into 
sections by grade level. Thus, the first major section of the book con- 
tains 14 two-page analyses- of elementary (K-6) social studies materials, 
arranged in two categories. "Textbooks" contains 7 analyses of commer- 
cially developed or federally funded textbooks , or textbook series. 
"Supplementary Materials" containsy7 analyses.- Many of the materials in 
this category are based 6n sound /filmstrips, audiocassettes , simulation, 
or a multimedia approach to teaching. The second major\ection of the 
book; is devoted to secondary (7-12) curriculum materials; ,20 analyses 
of textbooks are presented, along with 18 analyses of supplementary" 
materials. - Materials appropriate for both elementary and secondary 
students appear in thet elementary section and r are cross-referenced in 
the secondary section. 1 - v 

The third section of \£he Data Book includes 21 -short analyses of - 
teacher resource materials. Eaph analysis summarizes the purpose, 
intended users and uses, and contents of the subject book. Most of , 
the books described provide practical suggestions and ideas for class- 
room teachers. , 

Twenty-four social studies curriculum guides or units, identified 
through the ERIC system, are described in the fourth section. The 
abstracts/ published here are adapted from those published in Resources 
in Education ( RIE ) . * / _ ■ * * * 

, All entries are numbered consecutively throughout the Data Book . 
Each entry is indexed in the back of the book by author /editor/ developer 
grade level, publisher, and subjett area. 

t — 

Selection of Materials 

Materials analyzed in the Data Book must be intended- for students % 
or i educators in grades K-12'arid must fit into one of the following cate- 
gories: textbooks, suppi^nentaty curriculum materials, teacher, resource 
\ materials, and ERIC documents. ?he materials "must be available through 
\:ommercial or easily accessible ^outlets, * and SSEC istaff analysts must 
ftbve access to the essential cortip.Qrier*ts of- each set of materials. 

J • - . 

I For. a number of years, an attempt was made to analyze all new ele- 
mentary series but only selected secondary texts. Comments from users 
have caused us to move toward inclusion of all secondary texts "as well, 
subject to space and availability limitations; Revised editions of secon-- 
dary texts are generally included only if the_ revisions t are major *or if 
previous editions were not, analyzed in the Data Book * - 



In the 'supplementary materials category , only a portion of the many 
\ new materials published each ,year can be included in the Data Book . 
As a 'general rule, we select materials that rep^eseiit a fcrpSs section of 
subject areas, types of materials, teaching strategies, and publishers. 
When possible, we seek to include materials that use innovative approaches 
to teaching and learning. The Dgta Book does i not include analyses of 
films unless they^are .part oi: a larger, curriculum jDapkage.' Similarly I 
single" filmstrip/ cassette programs are not included unless they are part 
of a larger package. % ^ 

Materials' selected for analysis in the teacher resource- section must 
have some practical classroom application. This criterion also applies to 
' documents sheeted from . the ERIC system,, most of which are curriculum 
guides or short units. * ' s . 



USINQ THE DATA BOOK 

r - / 

The -Data- Book is not intended to be used as. a catalog from which 
materials are ordered* Jtather than basing decisions .solely on the Data 
Book analyses, we encourage users to screen materials of interest ^sing 
the 1 analyses and then write for review copies of materials which meet 
their preliminary criteria for selection. ' 

* • * 

Analyses of Curriculum Materials #» 

The, sections of the Data. Book presenting analyses of e^mentary 
and secondary materials are organized in the same way. ^rotlyses of 
^textbooks — arranged in alphabetical order by title — are .followed by anal- 
yses of supplementary materials. ^ The supplementary materials .are 
further subdivided .into print materials, multimedia^ materials, and games 
and simulations. Within each of^these subcategories ( of materials, the 
analyses, are presented, in alphabetical order by title. Each analysis 
^includes the 'following:* 

1. A heading listing the authors or • developers, the publisher, 
the publication 'date, the publisher's suggested grade level, a 

- description of the»materials and their' cost, and the subject areaT^ 
A complete li^t of publishers' addresses is provided at the end 
of tftis book. If a set of materials is available from someone 
other than the publisher, that source is listed in" the heading 
of the data sheet. Price information presented is as current 
as deadline demands permit; however ^ in today's volatile econ- 
omy, prices may well Have changed and the publisher should 
, . .be contacted for the current prices. ^ ^ 

2. An overview of the most significant features of the materials. 

3. 'Information about the required or suggested time necessary to 
use the materials. x 

4. *A .description of the intended user characteristics, including 

both students and teachers. If the. analyst feels that a <set of 
materials is appropriate for grade levels other than those sug- 
gested by the publisher, this information will be provided, here. 

, 5. ,An explanation of the rationale and general objectives of the 
materials. • ' 

6. A -description of the content, including basic concepts, generali- 
zations,, trer/cfe, and themes presented in the materials. 

ll; An explanation of the primary teaching and/or gaming procedures. 
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8. \ Information related, to any .evaluation jzi the materials prior to 
\ublication, ^long with the analyst's comments and suggestions. 



Analyses of Teacher Resource Materials 

*The analyses of books for teachers are arranged alphabetically t> N 
-title. Each analysis includes a heading listing the authors or deyelo^ers, 
publisher, publication date, grade level, a description of^the materials 
. and cost, and the subject area. The analysis describes the purpose of • 
the publication, ways it can be used, and the content. 

4 Analyses of ERIC Documents 

* • *« 

The abstracts of curriculum \guides or units available through the 
ERIC system are arranged alphabetically by title. For each, 
the ED number is included, as ^re author /developer information, the 
date of the document, ordering information, grade level, and subject 
area. 

i 

To' order microfiche (MF)' copies of .any ERIC document, write to 
the ERIC Document Re^pduction Service (EDRS), P.O. Box 190, 
Arlington, -Virginia 22210. Paper copies (PC) of some ERIC .documents 
may also be ordered from EDRS. When paper copies are not available • 
from EDRS, the ordering source is given with the citation. 

When orderihg from EDRS, be sure to list the ED number* specify 
% either MF or PC, and enclose a check or money order. -Add postage to 

the MF or PC price at the rate of -$1.40 for up to 75 microfiche or paper 
, copy pages. Add $0.36 for each additional 75 microfiche or pages. One 

microfiche contains up to 96 document pages. 

t c 

Approximately 600 libraries throughout -the United States subscribe 
to' ERIC. ; If there is an ERIC microfiche collection at a nearby university 
library or sphool resource and service center*, ^ydu might prefer to loofc t 
over specific documents- there 1 before ordering. ^ \ * 

* Indexes * 

>* 

The curriculum materials, analyses, teacher 'rescturce descriptions, 
and ERIC documents are numbered consecutively throughout the Data Book . 
These, entry numbers ^re used in the indexes at the* back-of the book, 
? which" cross-refereYice all materials according to author/ developer /editpr, 
grade level, publisher, and subject area. v 

A Word About the ' Fry Graph for Estimating Readability 

For textbooks aricl supplementary books analyzed in the Data Book , 
we generally report a reading level, based on an analysis using the Fry 
Graph for Estimating Readability (see page 7). The reported reading 
level is an average of the reading levels of six randomly selected pas- 
sages throughout the book. For example, the passages in one eighth- 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE " 

GRAPH FOR ESTIMATING READABILITY -EXTENDED 

bv Howard Fry. Rutgers University Reading CerMT^WBrvinswick. N J 08904 

«a ♦ 
Average num&er of syHaaes oer too words ' . 




08-112-116 120 124 I2tf 132 136 T40 144 U8 152.156 "l60 !64 16* 172 !76 180 18*2* 

. Expanded Dlrectionsjor Wbrking Readability Graph 



>1. Randomly select three (3) sample passages and count out exactly-100- 
words each, beginning with the beginning of a sentence. Do'count prdpe/ 
nouns, initializations, and numerals.. . /' 

2. Count the number of sentences in the hundred words, estfmating lengthof 
the fraction of the last sentence to the nearest one-tenth. - . • / 

3. Count the total number of syllables in the I00-»word passage." If you don't' 
have a hand counter available, an easy way is to simply put a mark above 
every syllable over one in each word, then when you-get tcthe end of the 
passage, count the number of rnarks and add. 100. Small calculators can 
also be used as counters by pushing numeral 1, then push 'the * sign for 
each word or syllable when counting. . 

4. .Enter gfaph with average sentence length and average numbe^of syllables; 
fc _ - ^plot dot where the two. lines intersect. Area where dot is plotted will give you 

the approximate grade level. 

5. If"* great deal of variability is found in syllable count or sentence count, 
putting more samples into the average is desirable. » 

•6. A word is defined as a group of symbols with a space on either side; thus, 

Joe, IRA,. 1945, and & are each one word. fi; - 

7. A syHable is defined as^a phonetic syllable. Generally, th^e are as many 
syllables as vowel sounds. For example, stopped is one syllable and Wanted 
is two syllables. When counting syllables-for numerals and initializations; 
, - count one syllable for each-symbol. Bbr example, 1945 is four syllables, IRA 
is three syllables, and & is one syllable. - 



Note: 



This "extended graph" does not outnrade or render the earlier (1968) version inoperative or 
inaccurate; it is an extension. (REPRQ©UCTION PERMITJED— NO ^COPYRIGHT) 



grade text may range from fifth to elj^enth grade and another eighthr 
gptde text may contain sample passages only ranging from seventh to 
mth grade. Yet, based on the Fry graph* both have an average 
reaciing level of eighth grade, • • 

Readers may also notice that the publisher reports one grade level, 
While we report a different grade level. This can easily happfen, depend- 
ing on the passages selected and the reading scaia use&. (Many pub- 
lishers prefer thle Dale-Chall- scale to the* Fry graph,) 

We have elected to use the Fry graph primarily "because it is rela- 
tively easy to use and has proven Co be about as accurate as the other 
reaciing scales. However, we do have the following reservations about 
the Fry graph: ,(1) T*he average reaciing leveLpf a particular book ? can 
be quite different if different sets' of passages are usejd/ Fot\ this reason^ 
we use six passages' instead of the required, three , , (2) The Fry graph 
does not take>into account familiar long words used overhand over in a 
passage, such as government, " "environment," or "America-" (3) No 
special provisions are ma*de for proper nam^. (4) The 'Fry scale does 
not take into consideration teaching reading in contexts for example, 
use of phonetic respellings or definitions of a word 'within a sentence^ in 
the passage. For these reason^, we strongly urg£ you not to select' or 
eliminate any book" you are considering based oi\the Fry reading' analy- ^ 
sis' alone. We include this reading, analysis ^simply to give you an* idea 
of the average reading level *of the text*. It should not be relied u£on 
f.s'the sole ba^is for selection or 'npns^glection , ^ 

j * . * J ■ * • 

. ' SSEO staff condilcted»an ERIC search on the Fry'graph, Research 
related to reaciing level variation within, a single textbook and how thslt 
variation afdtects the validity of the -Fry formula h3s been rather limited; 

V * i e 

1 - Stokes's work .with six 'readability formulas (pee "The Reliability i 
of Readability, Formulae J ournal 'of Research in Reading , volume 1, 
1978, t pp 21^34) indicates that wMle the six correlated highly <tohen applied 
to a number of books, | fort any particular book the* formulas might give 
readability lej^Js differing by nearly five grade levels. - Scores given 
hy one fprraula for a 4af ge number ol passages frojn one book were found 
to -vary by- as mucl^as slyen grade levels. Stokes concluded that read- § 
ing formulas are generally reliable, when applifed^to findirlg an 'average ^ 
readability level for a number bf books but do not give a' dependable 
readability level for any single 'book. ; * 

Jo\\n M". 'Bradley and his associates also found wicie. variability an 
the reading lev el found for 'any particular text (see "Intrabook Readabilr 

,ity: Variations Within History Textbooks," Social Education , Volume 44, 
number, 6\\ October 1980, pp 524-528) . Th>e Researchers applied the 
Fry graph in studying the, readability ^of eight junior high-school U-.S. 
history texts.- Text sections covering .specific topics were selected; the 
topics were picked so^tfrat passages from the beginning, middle, and ^ 

'end of each text .would be analyzed. '"Variation in readability across * 
topics in individual bdoks was revealed; "in certain cases this variation, 
was substantial* In three of 'the 'texts readability was, not fecund to " 4 • 



progress in difficulty; i.e., it did not assume ^earning over the year. 
There were also, differences witKtn topic sections^of a book and across 
publishers. The authors concluded that considerable variability does 
exist within -individual texts.' They did n<5t comment upon^the possi- 
bility .th*t this variability might in part be attributable to the Fry graph 
or s Upon the effects of variability on the reliability of the Fry'test. 

" One study,* ."An Application of Romey^ Involvement Index and a 
Standard* Reading ^Formula* to Representative 'Modern 1 and 'Traditional 1 
Science 'Textbooks* for Grades 7-10," by Richard K , Fletcher, Jr. (ED 
103 276), indicated "a considerable* range oT readability level within some 
textbooks as: well as from'one text to another. 1 !. The study concluded 
that the "effects of buch variation on comprehension would be of interest 
and. could vl?e of sufficient toncern to cast doubt on the blind adherence 
to ^readability formulas^as screening devices for textbook selection." • 

In our own study of the FryGrafth for Estimating Readability / we 
generally found that the more samples taken fr6m a text, the greater 
variability in 'the reading level of the samples. Using 16 sets of text- 
books we took ten 100-word samples from each. ' Counting only the first 
three samples t&ken, seven of the texts showed a variation of three * 
grade levels' or less* Only two texts showed a variation of nine or more 
•*grad6 levels. When We used the {irst five samples taken; only three 
texts .showed % variation of three grade levels or less and five texts 
showed a variation qf nine or taore grade levels. Using, all ten samples, 
<pnly one text showed a variatidn of three grade .levels or less, while six 
showed variations of nirte or m6re ^rade levels. We believe this great 
variability reflects, in'unknown pjpBportiohs, actual variability in reading 
level in the texts plus variability^attributable to^the Fry test. 

A num^r of authors have suggested revising readability formulas 
to make them more effective and/or accurate. Suggested revisions have 
included adjusting formulas to account ,for vocabulary instruction, con- 
sidering the functions texts are intended to /serve in the classroom, and 
consider irig '"leamability" factors as well as "understandability " (see 
for example, Timothy C. Standal, "How to Use Readability Formulas/More 
Effectively," Social Education , volume 45, number 3, March 1981, pp 
183-18*} ; Robert J. Tierney-and others, Some Classroom, Applications of ' 
Text Analysis: Toward*Improving Text Selection and Use , Reading 
Education Report No. 17, 1980, ED 192 251; and* Judith Westphal Irwin 
and Carol A. Davis', ,T Assessing, Readability : ^ The Checklist Approach,"^ 
Journal of Reading , volume 2*4, number 2, November -19^80, pp 124-130), 

* V • 

Similarly, numerous other authors have stressed the importance of 
considering" such factors as student inte£es.t, motivation, and prior 
experience; linguistic difficulty ngt reflected >iri standard readability 
-formulae (i,e.,.3hort words that ^are difficult, familiar words that are 
used in an unusual way, or difficult stylistic variations in sentence 
atructure^; content; and conceptual load (see, fpr example, Katharine 
Pefera, "The. Assessment of Linguistic Difficulty in Reading Material," 



Educational Review , 'volume -32, number 2, June 1980^ pp 151-161; and 
Joan Nelson, "Readability: Some Cautions for the Content Area Teacher, 
Journal of Reading , ' volume 21, number 7, April 1978, pp 620-625). 

* . 

We therefore feel that available research supports our belief that 
textbook selection or nonsele'ction should not rest on repdrted readability- 



levels alone* 
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h CONCEPTS AND UNDERSTANDING 
Qevelopers: • 



Publisher : 
Publication Date: . 
Grade Level: 
Materials and Cosi: 



of the Educational * Research 



Subject Area: 



Social Science Staff 
Council of America 

AUyn and Bacon, Inc, / 

1982 

Early education-6 * 

6 texts (1-6), hardbound, 124 to 488 pp, $6.96 to 
$11.88; 6 teachers' editions, hardbound, 291 to 803 pp 
$9.96 to $l<f.25 (supplementary materials include work- 
sheets on duplicating masters for all' grades and tests 
on black-line masters for grades 2-6); early childhood 
materials, in preparation 1 

Interdisciplinary social studies 



Overview ✓« 

The— Origins of the Concepts and 
Understanding program are in a 1960s 
,! new social studies" 'project developed 
by the Educational Research Council. 
The' program was subsequently pub- 
lished by Allyn and Bacon under the 
title Concepts and Inquiry , This 1982 
program retains much of the philosophy 
and some of* the subject matter of the 
original program, but is totally new in 
format and in most of its te^t. Com- 
prised of ' hardcover textbooks for 
grades 1-6 and a set of materials- for 
the early childhood level, the program 
seeks to teach core knowledge from the 
social science disciplines while • also 
developing students 1 problem-solving 
skills. The program still emphasizes, 
teaching strategies which engage stu- 
dents in hands-on, creative, and 
higher-level thinking experiences. 

Required or Suggested Time 

A textbook sufficient for a year's 
ihs.truction is' provided for each ' grade 
level*, 1-6. Texts are divided into 
chapters, with the ^approximate v number 
of weeks or class periods' needed to 
complete each chapter indicated in the 
teachers 1 : f . editions. Because the 
teachers 1 eattipns .include m^ny activity 
suggestions, the time dey^ed to social 
studies could be expanded. , 



Intended User Characteristics '" ^ 

To maximize the effectiveness of this 
series , the teacher must favor an 
activity-oriented , interactive classroom . 
Although special inservice training is 
not required, the teacher should become 
familiar with the format of "the teachers 
edition and with the ..necessity to make, 
choices among activities before' begin- 
ning to teach the program. , 

Aimed at "typical students,"- the t 
texts are aensitiVe to equity questions 
in their"presentations of ethnic persons, 
males and females , the disabled , and 
older persons. Visual representations 
of ^families are almost exclusively of two- 
parent families. According to the pub- 
lisher, - thef grade 1-4 texts are *at or % 
below gracle, level in readability acgoreh^ 
ing to tne Spache -formula, flrhiie* the*' 
grade 5 /and 6^Texts have o readability! 
levels in the 5th-6th grade 'jraAffe-' 
according to the Dale-Chall formula;* -*n 
addition, the teachers 1 editions address 
instructional strategies for improving 
^reading.' Fry assessments of 
readability showed the grade 3 book to 
haveja high fourth-grade reading level 
and grade 5 to have a high sixth-grade 
level." In each case, readability was 
affected by a larger number of social 
science terms, which were adequately 
explained in the text. " Student under- 
standing is thus, likely to be hi&h. 
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Rationale and General Objectives 

T 

Concepts and Understanding is based 
on seven principles: (1) thefre is a 
body of Knpwledge in social- science tKat 
all citizens should be acquainted with, 
(2) that body of knowledge* is classified 
in certain disciplines, (3) the most 
important aspects of disciplines are 
conceptual, , (4) the conceptual learning ' 
approach must be used in conjunction 
with problem-solving skills, (5) pro- 
grams must be sequential and cumula- 
tive, '(6) social science must be.' con- 
cerned with values^ and be culturally 
relative, and (7) the special contribu- 
tion of social science ♦ education is to 
help students learn to make objective, 
prudent judgments. Skills are devel- 
oped in four categories: \ communica- 
tion, organizing, problem-solving, and 
miscellaneous practical skills. 

Content , 

JJri^ike its predecessor, this edition 
generally follows an expanding environ- 
ments arrangement. Grade 1, Our Land 

, and Our People , - gives attention- to the 
study of families, •.school, and p commu- 

- nity... , A special '"study of .Washington, 
D • C. introduces political . science and 
patriotic content^ 7 "History is alio intro- 
duced ,in a section 0 on explS^ers v and 

* early immigrants. Learning About ^Com- 
munities:, the grade 2 text, focuses on 

, neighborhoods and local communities 
; Studen^ ; are encouraged to apply, their 
' : learnin gv ; J to their own. - compuni ty • 
V." Grade * 3 f The Ntetropolitan Community , 

— explores y 4fn more depth the various 
aspects of. a community, with particular 
Attention to metropolitan areas, 

/ In grade 4, students study regions of 
/ the world; the study i§ organized 
around four cultures — a southeast Asian 
culture* Western cultures, an African 

• cul#&re (Kenya), ancfr a Latin American 
culture (Venezuela) • Thp natural 
environment,^ people, hiitory, and 
modern lifestyl^ ■ of eaoh culture are 

- explored. Grade 5 presents a largely 
political /military history of the United 
States from ftVst Americans tp 1980, 
although modern history (1945 to 1980) 
is covered in only one chapter. The 



sixthrgrade text', The Growth of Civili - 
zation , presents "IT brief review* oif 
ancient history,' followed by an examina- 
tion of environments and historic civili- 
sations in various areas of the world • 
, Each text begins with one or mpre chap- 
ters devoted tp geographical concepts 
and skills* . 

The program's early childhood pro- 
gram was , hot available for review . 

Teaching Procedures 

The teachihg strategies for Concepts 
and Understanding are cbntaine.d in a 
set of -pages preceding the reproduced 
student text pages in the teachers' 
, editions. The . teacher's materials* 
include a wide variety, of activity sug-' 
gestions which involve students in 
varied hands-on, research, and creative 
projects. The following format is sug- 
. gested for. each lesson: start the 'les- 
son with the suggested introductory 
activity, introduce the topics and objec- 
tives fos the .lesson, discuss vocabu- 
lary, establish the purpose for reading 
the * text, do the text questions and 
problem-solving activities, use visual 
aids,- stress -the lesson's concepts and 
skills, generate discussions, engage, 
'students * in supplementary activities, 
close , the chapter with review and stu- 
dent choice of additional activities,^ 

Throughout the' student 'material/ 
questions and activity directions are 
"interspersed • These directions,, are 
coded as to their purpose — factual 
review , further elaboration, or eMtra 
research. Chapters end witlft more 
activity suggestions, » 

Evaluative Comments and Suggestions 

A major characteristic of this pro- 
gram is the many activity suggestions. 
Teachers who like engaging students in 
a variety of experiences will therefore 
welcome the program. In addition,^ the 
concepts and skills in the program are 
sequentially developed, - Teachers f using 
the materials out of sequence or at a 

. single grade level must be particularly 
attentive to how well studenfs are 

* understanding concepts and mastering 
Skills. < 
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2. ECONOMY SOCIAL STUDIES 



Author : 
Publisher: 
Publication Date; 
Grade Level: j 
Materials and Cost: 

Subject Area: 



CaH E. Schomburg T . • 

The Economy Co. 

1-6 

6 texts, hardbound, 152 to 481 pp, $6,24 to $1-0:98; 
6 teachers' editions, hardbound, 199 to 529 pp, $9.00* 
to $13.80; tests (2-6)7 duplicating masters, $91 30 per 
grade level 

Interdisciplinary social studies 



Overview 



Economy Social Studies is the first 
social studies series offered by the 
Economy Company. However, the pro- 
gram is a revision of a 1980 program 
published by Bowmar/ Noble . The pro- 
gram includes textbooks for grades 1-6, 
teachers' editions at each grade level, 
and tests on duplicating masters for 
grades 2-6*. The content of the series 
is based on the expanding envirdnments 
approach, with emphasis on factual 
learning „and^bkill development. The 
primary -changes in the student' texts 

'"Vfor this edition' include: t a new author, 
r new introductory sections grades 3-6 
V which focus on map and globe skill 

-^development, and chart material addetd 
at tbe back of tfekts._Some revision? 1 
have been made in the. narrative of the 
student texts, the most notable being a 

/ completely new first unit in grade 4; 
* dated photos have been replaced. The 
major revision in the program, however, 
has been in * the teacher materials . 
Instructional directions • have been 
almost completely rewritten at all the 
grade levels, and unit tests are now 
reproduced (with answers) . at, the back 
of the teachers 1 editions. 

j 

Required or Suggested Time 

Each text in this series is intended 
to provide one full • year's work. The 
number of units . i\ the texts ranges 
from eight to ten, with units subdivided 



into lessons . Most lessons at lower 
grade levels could probably be com- 
pleted in* one or two days. At upper 
grad£ levels, lessons generally require 
two or more days to complete. 

<*. 

Intended User Characteristics 

This series is designed for "typical" 
elementary students in "typical" heter- 
ogeneous classrooms. The texts reflect 
a multiethnic society and generally avoid 
sex stereotyping. 

The series developers state that 
"careful readability controls assure 
appropriate readabilities at each grade 
level." „ However, applying the Fry 
readability formula, this analyst found 
the third- and fifth-grade texts tc\ be 
more than a level above their designat- 
ed grade level in readability. Activities 
to develop- and strengthen reading skills 
are included throughout the series. 
The respellings and definitions in mar- 
gins should also assist students. _ * 

the teachers' editions of the series 
are complete and easily understood. No 
inservice training would' be required. 

Rationale and General Objectives f 

The (/ introductory teacher's material 
does not spell out" " an underlying 
rationale. The primary objective of the 
program seems to be to motivate stu- 
dents to expand their horizons by prp- 
viding inf&rmatipn ,'and practice in the 
skills associated with '"the social 
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sciences — particularly history , geog- 
raphy, economics, and political science, 
< The introductory information states that 
the program emphasizes skill develop- 
ment in these areas: citizenship, map 
and .gl^be, social studies concepts, 
content reading, thinking, and vocabu- 
lary. Content objectives, thinking 
skills,^ and map and globe skills are 
listed in the teacher's material for each 
lesson. Citizenship and reading 'skills 
are outlined by unit. Lesson objectives 
seldofti include valuing or affective 
objectives, but Some objectives of this 
nature are" induced in the unit objec- 
tives. \ < * 



* 



Content 



\ 



The content pres^nt/ed follows the 
expanding environment's arrangement - , 
The grade 1 text, You and» Your Family , 

V introduces the concept of family and 
encourages students to examine their, 
self-perceptions within the context of 
their family. Geography skills' and 
historical perspective are also included. 
Groups and Communities , the 'grade 2 
text, explores natural resources, tools 
and work, and human groups. The 
concept of "community" is intVoduced by 
looking at the historical development of 
U;S. cities. In the grade 3 text, Cities 
and Suburbs , students examine com- 
munities around the' world, focusing on 
such dimensions as transportation, 
government, "and people patterns. 

Drawing primarily from geographic 
concepts, the grade 4 text, People and 
the Land , focuses on eight ,wqri4 geo- 

" graphic /cultural^areas . The emphases 
are terrain,* proHucts^ people,-— and _ 
historical development. Many Ameri- 
cans—One Nation , * the grade 5 terit, 
offers a traditional survey of U.S. 

^history. Grade 6, People- and Gulture , 
examines seven culturar areas of the 

' world. For e^ch, a modified case study 
of a particular- jgroup of people* or of a 
poHtfcafceq&no^ic ~ concept*, is included. 

A- special, introductory jsection has 
been added to the texts for grades 3-6. 
These sections focus on map and globe 
skiffs, with particular attention to the 
use of thematic maps. «. Charts of social - 
science data (e.g., population facts) 

* have also been added. 



Teaching^ Procedures 

The * maj^r revision, in this edition is 
in the 'teaching 'directions. Although 
the instructional material is t in the same 
format— overbed .teachers 1 editions 
containing information in margins \>n 
each side of * reproduced student 
pages — nearly all directions have been 
rewritten.' • Major changes include* a 
revised, consistent teaching plan for 
each lesson, more answers to discussion 
questions, and more class activity sug- 
gestions. • Each 'lesson's instriifctional 
information begins with a listing of con- 
tent generalizations, thinking skills, 
r and new , vocabulary words. Materials 
needed are .then listed. The instruc- 
tional procedure for each lesson is 
divided into lesson introduction, lesson 
development, and lesson con^**on. 
Introductory material for each ■ Bdds 
further information about the^HPning 
objectives for the entire unit, ^igges- 
tions for developing reading and vocab- 
ulary skills, and strategies lor intro- 
ducing 4he unit. Annotations in mar- 
gins of the reproduced student pages 
indicate what social science 4iscipline is 
being addressed in the narrative. 

Student pages in the* upper-grade 
texts include questions, for students to 
answer or tAink about; each lesson 
concludes with a set of questions 
including both recall and enrichment 
kinds of questions. The end-of-unit 
activities in the Bowmar/ Noble series 
have been replaced with unit reviews. 

Evaluative Comments and Suggestions 

Teachers currently using the -1980 
- Bowraax/JiQhle__Social .Studies program 
woul*d have little difficulty combining 
older .texts with the new Economy 
series. .Old^r texts would not include 
the new map and globe sections, or the 
few new pictures and text changes, to 
which studerits would need to be alert- 
t ed . The new map skill sections sub- 
stantially increase the amount of geog- 
raphy learning in- -the program. Up-< 
dated photos and tfhe revised teacher 
directions make thi£ series more current 
and easier to use. 
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3. JOURNEY THROUGH MANY LANDS, A and. JOURNEYS THROUGH THE 
•AMERICAS . ' • , 



Authors: 
Publisher: 
Publication Date: 
Grade Level: 
Materials and Cost: 



Subject Area: 



Harold. D. brummond and James W. Hughes 

Allyn and Bacon, Inc.* ^ 

1981 * — ^ 

5-6 

• . * * * 

2 texts, hardbound, 320 pp and 512 pp, $H.19 and 
$11.40; teachers editions, hardbound, 396 pp and 
588 pp, $1-2.00 each; workbooks, in preparation- 
's. 7j[2 and, $3.84 ;„jteachers f editions of workbooks, 
in preparation, $3.72 and $3.84 • 

Geography --' j „ 



Overview 

These basic geography tefcts for ' stu- 
dents in the intermediate grades t are 
two of the four books in the Our World 
Today Series , j (Thfe other two books in^ 
the * series, * The Western Hemispl^re ' 
(1978) and The Eastern H&misphere 
(1980),* were designed for slightly older 
students. The Eastern Hemisphere was 
reviewed in Volume 6 of the Data Book . ) 
In addition to geographic facts, skills, 
and concepts, ideas and jgeneralizationSi 
from oth^r social science ^disciplines are 
infused into the content of the student 
texts. The 'teachers 1 editions .provide 
suggestions for introducing and* pre- 
senting * the lessons; lists of concepts* 
skills, and objectives for rfach unit and 
lesson; and. answers to questions*, in the 
stuctent texts. The learning activities 
follow the .traditional pattern r of read/ 
discuss/recall/review, "although, some 
alternative strategies are ""presented. 
Student an4 teacher "editions of accom- 
panying workbooks were in ^preparation 
when this data sheet was wHtten. 

Required .or Suggested Time 

The publisher does riot explicitly 
state how much*time would be Required 
to use either 'the entire textbooks or 
individual les'sons. However, each text 
ap£sass { to provide enough material for 
a iyH y&f( of course work. 



Intended User Characteristics 

v Both, texts are designed for the 
'intermediate grades. .Although sequence 
and grade levels are not specified, the 
introduction to „ ffle teachers 1 editions 
states- * that Journeys Through the 
America? builds on concepts introduced 
irr A Journey Through Many Lands . 
Reading levels are ^ot indicated, 
although the publisher ^e^plains that 
vocabulary and sentence length were 
controlled according to the guidelines of 
the Dale-Chall formula. On "the basis of 
the ,Fry scale, A Jourritey Through ^Many * 
Lands, lias an average reading level of 
t grade 5; Journeys* Through the Americas 
tests out at grade 7. 

- Rationale and General Objectives 

'cording to the publisher, both 
Eextsl are designed to offer "a syste-^ 
jm&lic) geographical approach to sfftial 
edup&tion." and to introduce "those con- 
cepts and sWlls needed for \effective x 
living in a modern society. n A ^Journey 
Through Many Lands is intended to help 
students "understand the general nature 
pi the planet on which we live" and 
learn that "\vhere people live deter- N 
mines i in part, how [they] live." 
Jouyneys Through the Americas presents 
students with "a' specialized fjjad detailed 
knowledge of the Westeln Hemisphere, 
.^specially the United 'States;" ^with 
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emphasis on "hotf~ Y e6 Pl e ^ n certain Each un^t in .the student texts is 

areas ,?o£ the - Americas havOg^odified 0 introduced 'by photographs and ques- 
their physical environment." In both tions designed to motivate interest. A 
texts, content fras beeri deliberately 0 series of "Do You Know?* questions test 
chosen "to stimulate the pupils tb cfcm- studejrits' existing knowledge of the 



pare and contrast their » immediate geo- 
graphical environment" with ^environ- 
ments in other regions, and^ cultures . 



Content 



i 



history, geography, and culture of the 
regfyn about to £e studied. Also 
included in each unit introduction are 
suggestions -for optional' projects and 
extending activities . * Within each chap- 
ter, the narrative is augmented by 
> ir Remejmber , f Think, Do" questions 
tu r- * j . r designed to stimulate thought, by brief 

ten. The first and last gmts. provide n Sid % li ht « s on >relate d topics, 

general overviews; each of the other , d b * J d globe skm lesS ons 

units is devoted to one of the seven - . . . r - . *. 

continents, with the Middle E/tit treated 



A Journey Through Many ten ds* . is* 
organized into nine units and "26 chap- 



as a separate entity and Australia and 
Antarctica combiVied. Rather than deal- 
ing with all the world's countries, the 
authoz^. have selected two or three 
nations or regions from each continent 
to provide a representative and Varied" 
picture- of world nations. »' » ' , 

Journeys Through the Americas " is 
structured around six unit's:.' * 'vfhe 
Americas," * "The United States, ,l \ "The • 
Eastern United States,! *The Western 
united States," "Canada,." and* Latin , 
America*." Each of the 24 'chapter in 
the text is focused on a geographical 
area within on,e of these xtegions. -In 
the chapters on the United States and - 
Canlada, a few paragraphs are devoted 
to *each state and province. The^nit' 
on Latin America includes two cha^&rs 3 
on Mexico, one on tne West Indies\j^q1\g 
on Central America, and one > .entitle 
"Highlights of South America." 

Both texts are cdlor fully iNustrated.., 
Photographs of people reflect racial And 
ethnic- balance; * those" which depict- 
people working at various occupations 
suggest that the authors actively^ sought 
to 3 v °icl sex-role stereotyping. 



Each ujiit and chapter ends with a sum- 
mary, review Questions, and exercises-" 
to promote critical thinking. . 

for each unit, the teachers 1 editions 
"present suggestions for introducing the 
topic, a brief overview of the unit, and 
lists* of sources, skill objectives, and 
cognitive/affective objectives. For each 
chapter, 'the teachers' editions specify < 
.related workbook activities, suggest 
motivating strategies^ and list important 
vocabulary foords. Correct or possible 
answers to. questions in the student 
texts are also provided. 

.Except for the ."Things -You Might 
vLike to Do" extending," activities, the 
prevailing teaching strategy ip the texts 
is read/ discuSs/ recall/re view. 

1 ' . , *; 

Evaluative Comments and- Suggestions 

TJhese -traditional geography texts 
present basic facts and* generalizations 
in a straightforward, clearly organised — 
md not very exciting — manner. 'The 
tule of Journey Through the Americas 
is rather" misleading; except* for a single 
chapter on the entire continent of South 
America , ' the text deals with "Nortij. 



Teaching Procedures 



America\ .with three of* the six units 
# devoted toS the United Sta'tes. IjJecause^ 
,the, publisher has not suggested specific 1 
r * t grade levlels for these .texts nor pro- 

The teacher ? edition of each text . ^ ded guidelines for integrating them 
contains a replica of the student bootc ^ uTa> teachers and textbook- 

in addition to a 76-page introductory . select ' ion l om mittees will need to devote 
section explaining how to use the. text considerab r re thought to how and* wher.e 
ai^d suggesWig teaching procedures fo^ • can ^ most effectively used, 
each unit * and chapter. 
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LAW-IN ACTION SERIES 



Author's : 

Publisher: ~\ 
pnKljjj^ion Date! ; 
Grade LeVeT: 

/ 

Materials and Coist: 




Subject Area:/ 



Linda Riekes aiuSS^lly Mahe Ackerly 
West Publishing Co., Inc^ 
1980 (2nd ed.) 
5-9 - 

4 texts, paperbound,' 124 to 1£2 vpp,*$5.45 each 
for l-24\:opies, $4.95 each ,for 25-99 copies, $4.45 
each for 100 or more copies; 4 teachers' editions, . 
paperbound, 124 to 152 pp, same price as student 
"books V 

Civics, legal education, v social studies 



Overview j 

The Lfkw in Action Series (2nd ed,) 
is a paperbound textbook series for 
teaching law-related concepts and skills 
to students in^ grades 5-9. The series 
consists of four books: Lawmaking , 
Courts and Trials , Young Consumers , , 
and - Jtivenile Problems and Lam . E'ach 
book contains- about *30 lessons. The 
books can be used together as the major 
resource for a law-relat6cl course or as 

-supplementary material in existing social 
studies courses. The materials stress 
critical thinking, problem solying,. and 

j/ responsible action. "The* texts have 
many .Wbrkbook-type features and con- 
tain a wide variety of activities, includ- 
ing Reading and discussion, community 

, involvement, mock trials and elections, 
worksheets, and case studies. • Ea'ch 
book also includes tests, vocabulary 

exercises, and a glossary. 

Required or Suggested* Time 

'the authors do not provide any 
guidelines for the amount of time to 
spend on each lesson or each book. 
Nor do they suggest a particular 
sequence f<Dr using the four books. All 
four can be used together as the basis* 
for a yearlong course; , They can also 
be used periodically as , supplementary 
material for social studies cotjrses. 
Most lessons in these books will require 
one to three class periods. 



Intended User Characteristics 

This textbook series is intended for 
use with students in grades 5j9. The' 
publisher reports a fifth- or sixth-grade 
reading level for the series, tut a Fry 
readability 'analysis by this reviewer 
indicated^ seventhr<grade reading level. 
The " books do" 4 contain many pictures, 
cartoons, -photographs, exercises, ayCd 
activities that should make them attrac- 
tive and usable ufith younger students. 
The texts * are most appropriate for 
civics*, Social studies, arid law-related 
education coCfrses. Teachers need no 
special training to use these materials', 
but -.those who -employ - a .variety of 
instructional^ strategies and activities 
will *be more effective using the materi- 
als than teachers who conduct mainly 
lecture/recitation and seatwork activities. 

Rationale and General Objectives 

The authors 'of Law in Action; have 
included p. specific statepent of ration-^ 
aje ' in each of the four student text- 
books. These statements stress the 
need for logical thinking, and construfc- 
tive action. An -emphasis oji active 
involvement is reflected both in these 
rationale statements * and in the nature 
of the textbooks* which actively engage 
students in learning about » v the law. 
The specific goals for each textbook are 
listed in the respective teachers 1 edi-' 
tions. These gdal^^jdjpis* on » critical 
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thinKijng, problem solving, recognizing 
responsibilities, and. understanding vari- 
ous aspects' of the legal system.. The 
philosophy fof this series "might best be 
summarized\by a quote from the ration- 
ale in Young\Consumers ; "Knowing the 
law "and where to go for help i^> impor- 
tant; however, it's even more important 
to have the interest and' ability to use 
your knowledge effectively,. " 

Content ? « 

The four units in .this seriesv-^cus on 
various aspects Of? the law and justice 
system in the United States. Lawmaking 
contains 29 lessons ~ organized around 
three topics: rules and laws in wery- 
day life, the nature of ^the U.S. 
government and Constitution, and poli- 
tics and the law (e.g., voting, cam- 
paigns, / elections, and lobbying). 
Courts and Trials , consists of 27 lessons 

' dealing . , with? topics such as decisions 
and conflicts, the court system and its 
prdcedures, and the roles of lawyers, 
judges, and jurors. 

Juvenile Problems and Law contains 
eight or nine lessons on each ..of th$ 
following topics:"- decisionmaking, juve- 
nile court, and juvenile crime. In the^ 
latter, section students discuss the con- 
sequences, of crime for other pepple and 
the community, the pros and cdns of 
rehabilitation and punishment for juve- 
nile offenders, the causes of juvenile ^ 
crimes, and ways to prevent young* 
people from committing crimes. The 36 

, lessons * in Young Consumers are 
organized into four topicsj": the nature 
\$>f coi^umers and laws affecting them/ 
advertising, techniques, wise buying, 
and consumer responsibility Much of 
the " information in all the books is 
related to students 1 everyday experi- 
ences. PVoblem-solving and decision- 
making skills are emphasized. 

Teachi ng P rocedures * 

L^lw in Action! u!e£ a wide variety of 
teaching procedures, including reading 



answering discussion questions, corF 
ducting role plays, discussing * morale 
dilemmas and problems, analyzing case/ 
studies, making collages, and writiivg 
letters. Several community-involvement 
projects are included in each text , 
Mock trials and elections are major 
activities in two books^ Specific ideas 
are provided to help teachers use 
judges, lawyers, and other resource 
50ns. 

EacR^-s^ction of tnfe texts concludes 
with a test containing true-false items, , 
matching items, crossword puzzles, 
short-answer completion Hems, and 
open-ended written,. exerc?ses o . Vocab- 
ulary exercises and a glossary are also 
included. ^-The teachers 1 , editions con- 
tain additional information on cases , 
discussion questions for probing key 
issues, and Instructions for facilitating 
the involvement activities. * 

Evaluative Comments and' Suggestions 

The attractive format and vajiety of ' 
activities contained in these texts should 
make them .very appealing to many upper 
elementary and middle school teachers 
arid 'students. A number of improve- 
ments^ have been made in" this second 
edition . Many activities * have been 
revised and expanded. Seven to ten 
ne\V activities each have been added to 
three of the texts. More materials are 
.included for conducting the mock trials. 
The objectives for ejach lessoYi are 
stated more in student terms. , 

One disadvantage with the format in 
both editions is that, many of tUe les- 
sons call, for students to write in their 
books . If teachers want to u^e the 
texts with another class or in other • 
years , they must instruct students to 
write on other sheets of paper or dupli- • 
^cate some of the pages in the text. 

A major strength of these materials 
is- that law concepts are frequently pre-' 
sented so that students can relate to 
them. For - example, one activity 
explains how -precedent is used in decid- 
ing court cases; the' next activity illus- 



short passages, completing worksheets'^ ^ at , the same principle i s dmpor- 
(which are actually part of the text), ^ to ^ assroonu discipline. ' * F* 
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5. . SCHOLASTIC SOCIAL STUDIES 



Senior Author: 
Publisher : 
Publication Date: 
Grade Level: 
Materials and Cost: 



Of 



Subiect Area: 



Stanley Klein 

Scholastic Book Services ' 
1981 * m / '* . f 
1-6 

6 texts, hardbound, 144 to, 432 pp, $7-07 to $11.83; 
Annotated teachers 1 editions, paperbotSnd, 144 to 
192 *pp, $9.49 to $15.10 (supplementary material 
include testing booklets on duplicating Tna&tgrs for 
'grades 1-6 and activity books for grades 3-6) 

interdisciplinary social studies 



^Overview r 

Scholastic Social Studies is the first 
attempt, by Scholastic Book Services to 
offer a comprehensive basal text pro 1 - 
gram for use "as the very heart of 
social studies course instruction." The 
1-6 series is based on the expanding 
horizons design and thus treats themes 
similar to those found in other elemen- 
tary series. However, because the 
developers concentrate on the United 
States as the context for learning, less 
attention is given to other world regions 
and countries than in other programs* 
A • rarige_ of social science - disciplines 
form the, content base for the series, 
with heavy emphasis on history, geog- 
raphy, citizenship, 'and s^kill develop- 
ment. Available materials include stu- 
dent texts and related teachers' edi- 
tions t tests - on - duplicating masters, 
and, for grades 3-6, activity books. 

Required or Suggested Time 

% Each .text is designed to offer a full 
year of jsocial studies instruction. Four 
to eight units of study, subdivided into 
chapters and lessons, are offered at 
each level. Flexibility in pacing the 
presentation of these units .is allowed. 
Although no suggestions .are given for 
the timirig of individual lessons, most 
could be presented in fairly^typical les- 
son' ."times. Use of * "Enrichment" and 
"Challenge" activities and "Extra Help" 



sections would significantly extend the 
time required to complete the units. 

Intended User Characteristics 



The developers assert ^^at the 
series focuses upon "what childrenAcnow 
best and what they should know best: 
The United States of America." The 
develojiers characterize the' series as 
presenting down-to-earth content using 
sensible examples close to students' 
experiences. The developers bejieve 
* these characteristics will appeal to the 
series' intended usefs: students in 
grades 1-6. " * 

The publisher reports that' all six 
levels contain materials at grade level in 
readability, as measured by the Spache 
-scale 'at levels l-4^and„ the Dale-ChaU 
test at levels 5 and 6. C A Fry4check by 

7 this analyst showed the grade 1 and 5 
texts toA be at grade level and the 
remaining texts to be, one or more levels 
above gra.de in readability. 

Rationale and General Objectives 

Scholastic j3ocial Studies is designed 
to "help children acquire the skills, th$ 
knowledge,^ and the understanding they 
must have to function as concerned and 
involved members of our society." In 
ddvelopirrg the series, the authors aimed 
to * present a program meeting the. ex- 
pressed demands of classroom teachers 
in the areas of content, skills,-* and 
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citizenship areas to be emphasized. A 
range of 85 concepts, from geogi^aphyr 
s history , government/ citizenship , eco- 
nomics, and sociology are introduced, 
A comprehensive array^ of map and 

* globe, -chart , and graph, thinkirfg/ 
\problem-solving, communication, . time, 

library /research , and citizenship skills 
are also developed. Emphasis is also 
placed on the use of content-related 
materials to assist in developing reading 
and vocabulary skills .~ All skills 0 . and 
corueut presented are' outlined in com- 
prehensive scope and, sequence charts 

* i?i the beginning of the teachers 1 edi- 
tions and are given in appropriate unit 
and le&on objectives . Affective .-objec- 



tives are. not etgphasi'zed 



Content 



'which' basic needs ar^ met-, around the 
world. Stu^snts compare how these 
differences in meeting basic needs are 
expressed in particulate societies. The 
text is based on themes rather than «orf 
geographic or chronological arrange- 
ments. % t 

* Throughout the series, interesting 
narrative is supplemented by bio^ra-' 
phies, . profiles, case studies, - and rele- 
vant illustrations followed by, "Skill 
Builder"' activities and chapter' .an3 unit 
reviews. „ , H 

Teaching Procedures 

Instructional procedures are outlined 
a detailed and comprehensive soft- 
abound teacher's edition at each level. 
These books are produced with reduced 
student pages surrounded by instruc- 
tional procedures in broad margins. 
Unit plans consist of an overview of the 
unit, a~ list of learning objectives, sug- 
gestions' fof introducing the unit, and a 
series of lesson plans arranged into 
chapters. *The$e plans include an 
introductory* statement and rationale, at 
the beginning of ea^h chaptex*, step-by- 
step ^procedures for discussing jrfie text, 
material, 0 evaluation activities, and 
"Enrichment" and "Challenge" activities. 
While the bulk of the material is" pre- 
sented through reading and -discussion, 
'text, . Our Communities , emphasis is the "Enrichment"' activities provide for 
placed on communities as self- governing^,, more student involvement. "Extra Help" 
entities, linked together in part by the sections suggest activities for students 
movement of goods, people, and ir^for- who are reluctant readers or otherwise 
mation. need assistance. The activity • books 

The text for, grade 4,* Our Country provide further exercises. 
.Today , treats the United States as a ^ * 



The content -of the Scholastic Social 
Studies program is organized according 
to the expanding horizons design. The 
grade 1 text, Our families ,^ introduces 
the rol6 of families in meeting basic 
nefeds and discusses how families live 
together, how families help us learn, 
and the jobs people in fanailie^ have. 
Our Neighborhoods , the jfrade 2 text, 
focuses upon neighborhoods as familiar 
districts in which people who liv£ near 
each ^other cooperate to meet personal 
©and social needs. In the 'third-grade 



nation of people, spates, and regions, 
diverse in many ways" but linked by a 
shared* .system of government and by^ 
shared goals and ideals . Geographical 
regions of the United States are 
examined but are* not compared to'simi-^ 
lar areas in other parts of * the world. 
" Our Country ! s History , ..the fifth-grade* 
text; • outlines when, how, and why the 
United States developed, with emphasis 
on the diversity -of m its people and the 
variety of % their contributions tfal the 
country's political, economic, andi social 
achievements. OqtrWWorl'd Today n -the 
sixth-grade- text, examines the ways in 



Evaluative Comments and. Suggestions 
. The Scholastic Social Studies pro- 



gram has been extensively fi^ld testeci; 
revisions have been made on the basis^ 
c}f tfiese triate. The result is* a .pro—, 
-j gram that is current, well researched;- 
'an^d m attractively presented; "effective 
use is made of photographs,^, maps, and 
other'* illustrations. Heavy emphasis, is 
placed on skill* development, while affejc- 
tive content is downplayed. -The 
teachers 1 editions are r systematic and 
comprehensive* Generally the materials 
"seerri well suited to the^ curriculum * 
offered in most 'elementary schools* 
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6.' UNDERSTANDING THE SOCIAL SCIENCES PROGRAM 



Senior Authors: 
Publisher : 



Ve: 



Publication Da 



Gr^de' Level : ' 
Materials^and do6t:^ - 



9 \ 



Subject Area: 



Frederick ¥ M. Herbert Rudman, and 

Lo Doris RV Leavell 

Laidlaw Brothers 

' 1981 <2nd/ed.) " M 

K-6 , ' - 

Study-Prints (K ) , $39.60; 6 texts (1-6), hardbound, 
l'44\to'528 pp, $6.12 to $13.41; 6 teachers' annotated 
* v editronsr- t&8-to -640-ppT--$6-r?5^to-$20-. £7- -(supplementary 
r mktferiils include actiyities' on duplicating masters for 

grades'. 1-6, workbooks for grades 3-6, and test 
> booklets for grades 3r6) 

Interdisciplinary social studies 



Overview \ 

The N 1981 Understanding the Social 
Sciences Program * is the second edition 
of this Laidlaw Brothers elementary 
series. ..Although little change has been 
made? in' the original J materials published 
,in 197771979, some important components - 
'have been added. Whereas no kinder- 
garten materials were available in the 
fi^st edition * a packet of . study prints 
for readiness work is now included in 
the program. ' In each student text 
,( grades 3-6 ) f a final section entitled 
"Skills Handbook" has -been added to 
address development of reading, map/ 
globe, and chart skills. Duplicating 
masters t with additional activities have 
been developed *. as have workbooks for 
grades 3-«6. For these grades, ^inde- 
pendent test booklets containing unit 
tests are * alsp - available. First and 
seCopd editions of the texts c^uld be 
used together in classes needing addi- 
tional or replacement books. 

Required -or Sugggsted^ Time 

* This series provides^ enough material 
for la year's* wprk at each^grade level. 
Each text is divided into units and the 
units into lessons, with the-^iumber of 
units and lessons* varying from grade to 
grade. At each grade level, a lesson 
.seems ^tp^be intended for one class 



period of work. The extension and 
reinforcement activities suggested in the 
teachers 1 editions can expand) lessons 
one or more class periods,- as can "use 
of the activities on duplicating masters 

and/or student workbooks. 

v * 

intended-User ^Characteristics 

The Understanding program is 
designed for use by "typical" elemen- 
tary students in ' grades K-6. In both 
text and visuals,, the series fairly 
represents ethnic populations and 
women/ The ^reading level of each text 
has been • assessed by the publisher to 
be at or below grade level, using the 
Spa$he and .Pale-Chall reading formulas. 
Our assessment with the Fry formula * 
found v the texts for grades 3, 5, and 6 
to be above grade level and tHe other 
texts to - be at or below grade level. 
New words,' however, are usually in 
bold print and are defined in context. 
Phonetic respeljings, are provided in 
§ome cases "as well. Teachers of third-, 
fifth-, and sixth^rade students reading 
at' or below grade level should be pre- 
pared to, include additiqnal vocabulary 
and reading work if necessary. 

No special teacher inservice should- 
be necessary, but teachers using* sup- 
plementary materials will need to con- 
sider, their most effective , integration 
with^the texts. 
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Rationale and General Objectives 

The five general objectives specified 
for the program are to: (1) prepare 
students for continual change and chal- 
' lenge, (2) develop an appreciation of 
diverse culture, (3) achieve under- 
standing of interdependence, (4) appre- * 
ciate the natural environment/ and 
(5) help students develop positive self- 
concepts and attitudes toward others. 

» .These PVy£9.ses are accomplished 

through lessons which include experi-j 
ences ill knowledge/learning and skills 
development. Valuing is also given 
attention, in ,some lessons through 

<; - optioned activities listed in the teachers' 
editions ' 

Content » 

The Understanding series follows a 
* modified expanding horizons arrange- 
ment.* The study prints available for 
use with kindergarten students focus on 
people and their needs. In the grade 1* 
text, Understanding People , students 
begin by considering themselves and 
the people most immediate' to them/ By 
the end of the book they are examining 
people in other countries and cultured. 
This same approach is used in the grade 
2 text, Understanding Families , and 
grade 3, Understanding Communities . 
After a unit of map * an^ globe work, 
grade 4, Understanding Regions of 
the Earth , examines regions of the 
- earth, comparing geographic, climatic, 
and cultural characteristics. Grade 5'; 
Uncferstanding Our Country , is ' a 
chronological survey of U.S. history, 
and grade "6, Understanding the World , 
is a chronological, regional survey of 
, world history highlights. 
- ' Content throughout; th^* series is pre- 
sented mostly in narrative text inter- 
spersed with questions. Although little 
use is made of original sources ox non- 
narrative forms such as poetry or 
stories, the narrative is well supported 
with photographs and 4 other, graphics. 
The series' patriotism objectives are 
achieved through special units at grade 
levels 1-4 and through a series of 
biographical sketches of important citi- 
zens in grades 4-6. 
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Teaching Procedures 

The spiralbound teachers' editions 
provide student pages bordered with 
wide-margin inserts containing instruc- 
tional suggestions and additional infor- 
mation and teaching suggestions in 
bound-in sections at the back. The 
format of the teacher's directions varies 
somewhat, but generally a teacher is 
provided with knowledge and skill 
objectives for the lesson, background 
information, suggestions for preparing 
students for the § lesson, suggested 
questioning or teaching strategies, 
lesson ^"wrap-up" suggestions, and 
"looking ahead" information to prepare 
for upcoming lessens. In some lessons, 
strategies for involving students in 
valuing activities are suggested. 

The majority of * teaching strategies 
involve* students in reading and discus- 
sing. Active learning occurs periodic- 
ally in the "Having -Fun" sections of the 
student texts and in the "Extension and 
Enrichment" activities at the -back^-ol- 
the teachers 1 editions. 

In the second edition, a "Skilly 
"Handbook" section has been added^ at 
the conclusion of the grade 3-6 texts. 
In these sections, three kinds of skills 
. are given additional attention: reading 
skills (particularly those * important for 
< social studies such as reading time lines 
and assessing cause and effect), map 
and globe skills, and chart/graph read- 
ing skills . The introductory teacher's 
material mentions the newly added 
"Skills Handbooks" and the supple- 
mentary activity workbooks and dupli- 
cating masters, but no specific direc- 
tions for their use are provided. 

Evaluative Comments and Suggestions 

Like its predecessor, this edition of 
the program is ^distinguished by* its 
focus on providing students a "wealth ' 
of significant and relevant facts to 
• analyze, interpret, and apply," by its 
particular attention to the development f 
of patriotic understanding, and by its 
global emphasis at all grade levels . 
Although some • new material has been 
added to the program, the texts have 
been changed little from, the first edi- 
tion. , 

l 
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6 texts, hardbound, 152/' to 502 pp, $6.60 to $11.50; 
6!teachers' annotated editions, ' hardbound, 240 to • 
„662 pp, . $9.60._to_$14,5p (supplementary materials 
include student and teacher editions of workbooks 
at each grade level) / , ^ 

Interdisciplinary social studies 



Overview 

T he Worl d and Its People is the 
Silver Burdett Company's newest ele- 
mentary social studies series. This 
1982 program includes a student text 
and teacher's editions for each v grade 

level,— ,l-_fu__ ^.Student- activity b_aoks. 

being developed to -accompany the texts 
are not currently available.* The con- 
tent of the series follows an expanding 
' horizons approach, ~ with . students 
moving .from the study of ; families to 
net g hbor hood s , communitie s , r e gjxon s , 
the United States and the world* An 
unusual feature of the program is a 
strong* emphasis on parental involye- 
• isent. 




K ^ Required of Suggested ,Time 

The. basal material in this series is a 
textbook for each grade level,' each of 
which is designed for a full year's 
work. Although time requirements are" 
- not specified in the 'teachers! editions, 
most- lessons will probably require more, 
than one day's instruction,. particul|i-ly 
if , t all suggested activities are usdd. 

'Intended User Characteristics 

This series has been designed for 
use in usual « elementary classrooms. 
Appropriate attention has been paid to 
visual and narrative representation *of, 
minorities and xlisabied persons. An 
equitable presentation 1 of males and 



females is r made * throughout the series. 
.Texts, particularly at the lower "grades, 
a^e sensitive to differences in family 
compositions and living conditions. 

The publisher reports ' that* each 
text is at or below grade level in read- 
ability (using the Spache and Dale-Chall 
Tests )^ Our — Fry- readability — test 



grades 3 and 5 showed the third-grade 
text to have a reading level -of fifth 
grade and the fifth- grade text to be 
"slightly above' grade level. The con- 
siderable attention given to vocabulary 
development may help compensate -for 
difficulties /encountered by below- 
average readers. 

This series considers an audience 
not typically addressed by textbooks — 
the parents of students. Teachers ai-e 
assisted in ■ strengthening .parental 
involvement with sample letters to send 
,home to. parents before beginning each 
new unit. In these letters parents are 
told what their child will be studying 
and* encouraged to help their child in 
specified ways. * j 

This series oan be \is6d by teachers 
without inService training, although 
such training could be helpful. 

< 

. Rationale and General Objectives 

The' World -and Its People was devel- 
oped "to help students understand the 
w^)rld around 'them and to instill in them 
the knowledge and skills necessary for 
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responsible citizenship." The devel- 
opers see this task as one that *not 
only prepares students for the future 
but also helps them function meaning- 
fully and effectively in the present 
To accomplish these goals, the series is 
built on a ."solid factual foundation" 
that will "enable students to appreciate 
themselves, the world around them, and 
th^ir role as citizens." 

T:he series also focuses on five skill 

areas.- map. _ arid^.globe.^r.ea.dingj. „ langr_ 

uage arts, reasoning, and societal 
(which includes life skills, human rela- 
tions, and citizenship /values skills) . 

The teachers 1 editions include specific 
objectives fdr each.^ lesson, majority 
focus on knowledge acquisition, with 
fewer on skill * development, and still 
fewer on affective .development. 

Content 

Based on^ *the expanding horizons 
concept, the -series begins in grade 1 
hy fo cusing "on families and neighbor- 



The* : gxade*6 text is a sweeping look 
at world regions other than North and 
South Ariaerica. Geography and people, 
history, and present and future con- 
cerns of each area are studied. 

Teaching Procedures 

Each teacher 1 s edition includes 24 
"^pages of introductory material and a 
back-of-the-book , section containing 
teaching information for- each lesson. » 
"Between "the ser~ two ' "teacher section s" the* 
student text is reproduced with red-ink 
annotations containing additional infor- 
mation or teaching suggestions. 

The back-of-the-book teacher matter 
provides the following for each lesson: 
goals, suggestions for teaching the 
basic lesson ajid" for , adding enriching 
activities , and supplementary back- 
ground information . The activity sug- 
gestions are generally not described in 
much depth,' but they are quite varied. 
Sortie activities focus on discussion, but 
others require students to do creative 



hoods, with much attention to likenesses 
and differences among families. Stu- 
dents are provided an q introduction to 
map and globe work and a brief experi- 
ence with a historical event. Grade 2 
starts with the concept .of neighborhood 
gTid expands 'into the study of commu- 
nities. Beginning in grade 2 and con- 
tinuing -throughout the series, the first 
chapter in each text is - devoted to 
development of map, globe, graph, and 
chart skills** In some texts the second 
chapter- examines # . tools ° and methods 
used to study the past and present. 

In grade 3 students expand their 
community study into an examination of 
natural resources which support com- 
munities.' Also 1 ' included is a unit on 
basic political structure and citizenship. 
States and regions are the focus of 
grade 4; U.S. regions a#d similar 
regions in other/ parts of fye world are 
studied 'and compared. The grade 5 
text is a study of the United States, 
beginning with an" exploration of U.S. 
history buf devoting much attention to 
various regions of the United States 
today. '*In the list unit Canada and 
Latin America are adiscussed. 



writing; build projects, keep a journal, 
do research,, or use resource persons. t 
Some activities are designated as being 
appropriate for Ipupils who have diffi- 
culty grasping the concepts and/or 
pupils who need a challenge." Addi- 
tional teacher helps are suggestions for 
bulletin board displays,* chapter proj- 
ects, and a bibliography of supple- 
mental books and media. 

The upper-level student texts also 
include activity suggestions and skill 
development directions at the conclusion 
of each chapter. To provide continu^ 
review and reinforcement, checkup 
questions are included in the student 
text at the end bf each lessojj[« 

Evaluative Comments and Suggestions 

The World and Its People is a com- 
pletely new series, but, it does resemble^ 
earlier Silver Buirdett programs in its 
^ teaching strategies and emphasis on 
presentation of -content. Teachers who 
have used * and liked earlier Silver Bur- 
dett programs will find this series easy 
to use but will appreciate the updated « 
content and more systematic attention to 
skill development. , 
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heading, social studies , ^ 



Overview 



Social Studies 



The* Bowmar/Noble 

Kits are designed to provide high- 
interest supplementary readings for 
teachers who wish* to reinforce reading 
skills in their social studies programs. 
Because the topics of the readings are 
built around the traditional expanding 
environments arrangement, the kits 
can be used to supplement virtually any 
basal text series. The kits for grades 
1 and 2 include 25 copies (on cards) of 
12 different stories for students to read 
and discuss as a group; worksheets 
test reading and social studies skills. 
In addition, the teachers 1 guides pro- 
vide follow-up activities for each story. 
The kits for grades 3^6 . provide five 
copies each of 24 readings; skill- 
checking questions appear on the backs 
of the» cards. At these grade levels, 
the kits are to be used for individual 
or small-group work. 

Required or Suggested Time 

Reading^ and * discussirig each of the 
12 stories # included in the kits for 
grades ,1-2. will require ^approximately 
one^ class .peribd. The follow-up activi- 

_ties~ sliggested in thfe teacher's guide 
require anywhere from *fiye minutes to 
an hour. At grades 3-6, reading each 
of the 24 selections and completing the 
accompanying questions will require less 

. than 30 minutes * of group or individual 
work, so students yrill be 'able to com- 



plete two ' readings per class period if 
desired. ' Some teacher planning time 
will be required to determine how the 
stories fit into the teacher's existing 
program. 

Intended User Characteristics 

These kits can be used by elemen- 



tary reading or social studies teachers. 
Although, perhaps most closely tied to 
the ;Bowmar/Noble textbook 0 series, the 
kits can* be used to sup^ement any 
basal social studies series using the 
expanding environments topic arrange- 
ment. The publisher reports that the 
readability level of each kit is- at or 
below gracle level; a Fry test by this' 
analyst confirmed that the kits are at 
grade level. The stories within each 
kit can be used in any order, but the 
reading level does tend to be ^slightly 
more- difficult_in the later- stories . _ 

Rationale- aad ^General Objectives 

The Bowmar/Noble * Social Studies 
Kits -are designed "to provides high- 
interest readings to * supplement all of 
the major basal social studies programs 
and to help students improve their 
bcLsic social studies skills." The objec- 
tives outlined for each kit include skill 
objectives in bofh reading and social 
studies, as well as social studies knowl- 
edge-acquisition objectives. .Although 
no affective objectives are given, many 
stories — particularly at grades 1 and 
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2 — do have an affective component 
around which "teachers^ could build 
activities* 

Content 

The topics selected for inclusion in 
th* Bowmar/Noble Social Studies Kits 
are abased' on the traditional expanding 
environments content arrangement used 
in elementary social studies tfexts. The 
readings -are presented- or^plasticrcoatecL , 
cards color fulljo illustrated with maps, 
photographs, and drawings.' The read- 
ings for, grades 1-2 are brief (approxi- 
mately 200 words) stories about chil- 
dren. At grade 1, the stories focus on 
such topics as how people are alike and 
different, family relationships, activities 
of families and children in other lands 
and settings, jobs, and feeling proud. 

At grade 2, topics covered include 
making paper, life in the desert, mov- fc 
in g to a new neighborhood, representa- 
tive government at school, and ethnic 
customs * — ; * ^ 

For grades 3-6, the cards present 
hig'h-interest readings*' (approximately 
700- words) rather than stories. At 
grade 3, the focus is on various 
aspects of community life/ Communities 
in "many cultures and at many different 
time periods are covered, but the focus 
is almost exclusively urban. 
" The readings for students in grade 4 
cover various aspects of life in a wide 
range of geographic regions.. The fifth- 
grade kit focuses on' U.S. history. 
The readings for grade 6 /deal with 
^ w£>rld cultures, using case studies from 
around the world. 

Teaching Procedures 

* The kits for., grades. 1 and 2 provide 
25 copies of each story so that an en- * 

f tire ilass can read and discuss the 
stories at the .same time. The suggest- 
ed procedure is to have students read 
the story silently and^ then - -read it 
aloud as a group. * This is followed by • 
discussion; questions are provided in 
the teachers 4 guides. Students then ' 
complete the skills worksheet (provided 
as a ^duplicating master)." Each work- 
sheet contains* five questions, each ( 



designed to test a particular reading 
social studies sldll; the five sjdils 
covered are phrase, comprehens 
recall of details, identifying the m'aiiT 
idea, understanding story sequence, 
and acquisition of content area vocab- 
ulary. • 
" .A follow-up activity's suggested for 
each reading. These include such 
activities as making a bulletin board 
display -of - shelters around the world, 
Graving" parents —visit" the- class— to- -talk- 
about their jobs, mapping routes to . 
school, making "I Feel Proud" scrap- 
books, and holding a mock election^— 

For grades 3-6, five copies of each 
reading are provided. Thus, it is sug^ 
gested that the selections be read and 
discussed in small groups or individual- 
ly. The skill-checking questions are 
provided on the backs of the cards at 
these grade levels. A variety of skills 
are covered, although every skill is not 
tested on every card. The categories 
of skills included are vocabulary ac qui^_ 
sition, recall, ^comparing, inferring,- 
determining "Cause and effect, analyz- 
ing , hypothesizing , generalizing , eval- 
uating , and using a map . While the 
teachers' guides for these grade levels 
suggest that the teacher may want to 
dtf follow-up activities, none are sug- 
gested. 

At each grade level, the teacher's 
guide . contains management forms to 
help teachers identify areas- in which 
students need additional work. The 
answers to all the skill-checking ques- 
tions are also, provided in the guides. 

Evaluative Comments and Suggestions 

The Bowmar/Noble , Social Studies 
Kits will provide tea'(£iei;s with a con- 
venient method of reinforcing reading 

" skills Tgith selections that have appro- 
priate ^ social studies content. "The 
Information in the teachers' guides for 
grades 1-2 will be especially Helpful in 
meaningfully— integrating this program 
with, the Existing social* studies curric- 
ulum. * Since equal guidance is not 

. provided with the kits for— grades , 3-6, 
integrating . the materials will be more 
difficult and* will require significant 
planning tirrfe by the teacher. . 
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9., * ;JACK.ANO THB' BEANSTALK 



Author: . " • 
Publisher : 
Publication Date: 
Grade Level: 
Materials and Costs 



Sub ject^ Area-r 



Joanne Greenberg 
West Publishing jCo, 
1981 
3-6 



Text, hardbound, 48 pp,-$5.75 (quantity discounts^ 
available); teacher's guide, softbound, 15 pp, $1.00 

-Legal -education l - : — — ■ * - 



Overview 

West Publishing has developed* "this 
program around the traditional story„of 
Jack and the Beanstalk to help elemen- 
tary students see a familiar fairy tale in 
a nfew way. In the process, students 
develop some Onders tan ding of how 
fairness and honesty form the basis for 
our legal systeni and examine their own 
attitudes toward" ~ fairness . " Students 
read and discuss the story, 'answer 
questions in writing," and participate in 
small-group activities. The unit's cul- 
minating activity is a mock trial of Ja^k 
on theft charges. The teacher's guide 
contains complete teaching instructions 
and a page teachers can ciuplicate and 
send home to parents,, explaining the 
unit* and suggesting fQllow-up activities. 

^Required or Suggested Time 

The* teacher's guide suggests that 
the unit can be completed in appro xi- , 
mately four class periods — cSne for each 
section of the story — plus one period 
•for evaluation (no evaluation activities 
0 are suggested, however) . This time 
period may be ad equ ate for the fifth— 
or sixth^grade cfas% in whitfh class 
* 'periods are 45 to 50 minutes long. *For 
shorter class periods common af the 

lower * elementary grades, however, as 

many as eight to- ten class periods may 
be required. 



Intended User Characteristics 
* 

. The program is designed for use in 

social studies classes in grades 3-6. 

The controlled reading level t (grade 3 

according to the Fry graph) and the 

high interest of the material should 

make it appropriate for students t>f all 

ability levels. 3 

Rationale and~~General Objectives 

„ This unit is designed to provide 
students with "an opportunity to apply 
reading skills, practice decision making, 
and be introduced to basic principles of - 
our legal v system" while looking at a 
familiar story in a new way. By em- 
ploying a familiar story, the developers * / 
hope to "motivate students to think 
critically, view situations from various 
perspectives, and form conclusions . " 

Content 

The unit centers 'around the tradi- 
tional story of Jack, and the/ Beartstalk , < 
with one major plot, change:] the giant 
is* not killed at the end of sthe story . ' 
The unit, opens with the teacher asking 
students who they think the villain * of 
file story is. This question is designed 
to 'stimulate^ students to think ab^ut the 
story in oiew ways, all ' they /analyze . 
such questions as whether Jack act ed ^ 
fairly and responsibly in trading the 
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cow .for the beans, asking the giant's 
wife to feed and hide him, stealing from 
the giant, and going back up the bean- 
stalk when his mother did not want him 
to do so. 



Teaching Procedures 

The story is divided into four sec- 
tions or lessons. For* each section, the 
teacher's guide provides objectives, 
- voeab&lary-, "background -information on 
the legal concepts developed, teaching 
.procedures, and suggestions for 
expanding the lesson. - The guide sug- 
gests, that each section be read silently 
by students first and then be read 
aloud and discussed as a group . Fol- 
lowing this discussion, students write 
answers to questioiTS~~at the end of the 
S&ctign ir^ the student book . These 
questions .call for recall, interpretation, 
and 'an'STysis. ■ For example, .students 
are asked: "What problem did Jack and 
his' mother have?_ . Wft_at „ did Jack do? 
Was the man Jack met being fair -to offer 
to. trade the beans for the cow? 
Explain." If individual copies b£ the 
text are not available for each student, 
, the story and questions could simply be 
read aloud by the Jieach^r 0 . 

The student te^t also' describes a 
small-grcfup activity for each section. 
After re&di&g o°and discussing the first 
section of tiie "story, , students work in 
groups to write and performTskits-^perr- 
.tra^lng the scene between Jack and his- 
mother after she threw °the beans out § 
the window. The^ activity for the y 
second e section involves „stu dents., vrf; 
discussing which of Jack's actions were/' 
fair and which* were unfair. In the 



third section of thevSttfry, students 
reatf and discuss whether a number of 
statements tell about stealing or "taking 
that is okay." Example statements are 
"Jack togk the money bags while no one 
was looking" aifd "Jack -took* the, morfey 
* . bags because We really needed them.". 
Afte'r' the final- section of the story, 
students K try Jack for theft, determining 
what* 'punishment ,he should be given. 
The teacher's guide provides directions 
** ?or conducting the -trial in small groups, 
, as a class,, or as a 1 puppet show, 
depending on the' students' ages and 
abilities. o „ * . fc * 

The final aid provide^ in .the teach- 
er's guide. is a letter that can be dupli-^ 
cated and sent*home°tq parents^ -The 
letter explains the purpose of the unit 
©and describes three follow-up activities 
parent-s can use td reinforce t the .learn- 
ing at home. 

Evaluative Comments and Suggestions 

Elementary teacher's are often urgec^ 
to use children's literature to teach law- 
related - concepts . Lists of applicable 
* stories"-- have been compiled (see, for 
example Jt Bibliography of Children's 
Literature with Strong - Law-Related 
Content," by* Alita *Z. Letwin, Social 
- Education , , volume 44, number 5, May 
15.80, t jpp 395-397). West^s > Jack and 
|h6 Beanstalk provided teachers with a" 
— model for how to usg such literature to 



.♦develop iaw-related concepts. It also 
ser,ves„_as a useful v model for helping 
/.•Students- examine^ the values embedded 
• in" man y^ of thfe "classics^ of children's 
: literature. * *• 

- - . • Y' 
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10. JUSTICE and 'RESPONSIBILITY 



, Director: • 
- Publisher : * 

publication ,Date: 

Grade Level: " 

Materials and Cost:, 

' Subject- Area: 



9 



Charles N. Quigley/ 
Law in .a Free 1 Society 
1979-1982^W 
K-12 

6 kits per concept, each including filmstrios, cassettes, 
student bodks, and a teacher's guide, $11^.00 to * 
$l_55^pQ per kit/ - , ^ 

Civics> legal ^education, political sc^epce 



Overview 

Justice and Responsibility- are the/ 
two latest releases iji the Law- in a Free 
Society Civic Education- Serfes , a prof 
gram of K-12 multimedia ' instructional 
units based on y"eight concepts con- 
sidered * fundamental to an understand- 
ing of social a-nd political -lif^- 
authority, privacy; justicg7~ respotisi- 
bility, participation, diversity, • pro- 
perty, and freedom." The six instruct 
tional units within each of ' the / eight 
poncepts "progress sequentially iry scope, 
and treatment of the concept, as /v^ell as 
in terms . of the ^kills taught jfcnd -the 
contexts for student inquiry provided." 
Individual units are designed for grades 
K-l", 2-3 ,\ 4-5, *5-6, 7r9, arid 10-12. 
All - six levels of Justice a^re/ currently 
available ; the final level of Responsi - 
bility is available with^-th6 first five 
forthcoming. In addition to the student 
materials, Law „ in -a Free Society offers 
a-teacher-trahnng program and consulfc- 
'ant services for those . developing and 
organizing local programs 

• 0 * L 

Required or Suggested /Time 

The program is designed for integra- 
tion into elementary , 'and secondary- 
^sociil studies and humanities programs. 
Teaching time . ranges from ,two weeks 
fpr lower-level units to five week§ foif 
secondary-level / unitS. Although, 
'.greater reinforcement might occur > if 
each unit were taught in its' entirety ^ 
teachers may choose to teach individual 



lessons- to " enrich § or expand, their on- 
• going programs; In ".this- <3&se, ^care* 
would need- tp be taken to teach lesions 
in order, as- concepts aAd skills ^are 
developed sequentially. 

Intended User 'Characteristics 

Materials in the ' Civic Education 
-Series (;an b e used— effectively by 
dents, of varying abilities . in grade 
K-12. ' Reading level of the jstudent 
books is on the high side. rfowever, 
because the * filmstrip presentations 
constitute the heart of the program, no 
dfrild should be unduly disadvantaged. 
Wfrile teachers of intermediate students- 
m^ght be able" to use units designed for 
younger children',* students in the lower 

. grades, would have difficulty with units 
much above their level. * \ 
•v The filmstrips portray ethnic., and . 
racial groups and wpman in ..ntfhtradi- 

' tional roles* Although rio special 
teacher training is needed, given the 
complex nature of the concepts, it is 

.important for teachers to carefully read 

.through the materials .prior to using 
them. A teacher-training program is 

'available -for' those with little -experience 
or ba^grcfhnd in legal education. 

Rationale* arfd General Objectives 

7* -* « r 

, fc . The developers of these maLteri&ls 
believe tfyat cbnsfitutidhal democracy is 
dependent ijipon^ an enlightened and 
respp^sible l^ody. of citizens. As these 
- attributes caft ^est be attained in 
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educational institutions, it is "the 
responsibility of the public schools.*. to 

* maintain an environment in whisb^Jthere 
is respect for the dignity 'of human 
beings, legitimate authority, a rule of 
law including due process of law, equal 
opportunities for students to grow ^nd 
develop, and 4 op^n' inquiry and deb< 
The materials are intended to fJromote 
this environment and develop in stu- 
dents: "(1) an increased . understanding 

f - 0 f— legal," political! ~~and nerducaiiqiral- 
institutions of our constitutional democ- 
racy and the funamental values, proces- 
sesi and principles upon which they 
were founded; (2) the skills necessary 
to function ^s -effective and responsible 
citizens in a free ^ociety' under a rule 
of law; and (3) in understanding of 
and willingness to use democratic pro- 
cesses** and procedures wlien participat- 
ing • in the cnaking of decisions and 
management of conflict." 



.Content* 



materials ask students to consider 
whether it is fair for bigger bears to 
have to fill larger pails with berries * 
than "smaller, bears. - 

The Responsibility materials are 
-stjMictured around four organizing jques- * ' 
tionS: (1) what is responsibility? 
(2) .what might* be some' benefits and 
costs of fulfilling responsibility? (3) how * 
should- one choose among competing 
responsibilities , interests . and * values? • 

~and~ <4)-who ^should ^ye* considered" - 
responsible? At this time only level 6 
materials are available. In one exercise 
in the. student book, students are pro- 

% vided with a variet^.of documents — a 
warranty, an excerpt from the Hippo- 
cratic oajth, a summons, Amendment 
XIV, and so on. For each, thfey must 
identify Who has responsibilities, what 
the responsibilities are , to whom they 
are, due, what rewards and punishments 
are jinvolved, and the source of the 
responsibility. 



The Civic Education Series is based 
upon eight concepts — authority ,• privacy , 
justice, responsibility, diversity, free-- 
dom, property, and participation — con- 
djlj^ered basic * to an understanding of 
.Social and political life. Thus far, 

/ student materials are available for only 
Authority , % .Privacy , Justice , and 

y Responsibility , with the latter two being 
the most recerit* releases." ( Privacy and 
Authority were reviewed iij^ volume 1 of 
the Data Book .) 

Justice materials have been designed . 
to Assist students in deciding what 
would be fair of just in a given situa- 
tion. The currici^lum is organized into 
questions * 6t distributive, corrective, 
and procedural justice. Thus, students 
examine the fairness. of (1) the distribii- 
tion\>f* various benefits^nd burdens in 
society, (2) variopS* --- ' - responses to 
wrongs^ and injuries, and C-3) typical 
means used to gather information and/or 
m^ke- decisions Students at lower 
levels , are obviously never told they are 
examining an i s sue of ff dis trit)utiv3 , 

. corrective, "or m procedural justice," 
, Nonetheless, the problems with which 
they are' confronted have to^io with 
these issues.. For example, the level 1 



o 
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Teaching Procedures 4 % 

The materials incorporate *a variety 
of .teaching activities., including .directed 
discussiorif ro^e . v play, debate, skill- 
building, exercise's, . .^and audiovisual 
presentations. The teacher's 'guide for ' 
each lewl provides* £ rationale , general 
objectives, and a statement concerning * 

, the conceptual organization of the. total 
curriculum as Svell as step-by-step pro— 

. cedures for conducting, each , lesson. ' 

Specific objectives al*e stated in behav- 
ioral terms. Throughout all of the 
levels , a variety of "intellectual tools " 
have been assembled to give students ? . 
ways -to think about the^ subject under 
consideration . These tools are often 
presented in charts for easy use and 
application. • • ' — ■ 

Evaluative Comments and Suggestions, , 

The Justice and , Responsibility 
materials are provocative and interest-^ . * 
• ing^ fare. Although many df the 'film--*, 
strips are humorous , tfiey are not 
frivolous . ' The developers have done^a 
good job in relating doncepts to the 
n i*eal world, 11 . helping students under- ' 
Stand that j the principles and general- 
izations examinjed apply directly to 
•them. • 
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Qeveloper: 
Publisher : 
Publication Date: 
Grade Ley el: 
Materials and Gost: 

Subject Area: 



John Rooney, Jr. 
Den9yer-Geppert Co. 
1980 
4-6 

Box containing 3 filmstrips, 3 cassettes, 31-pp 
paperbound teacher's guide, 3 paperbound books 
containing 24 duplicating masters each* S98.00 

Geography 



Overview 

Map works is an intermediate-level 
audiovisual package designed to develop 
map interpretation - ' skills and under*- 
standin^Jof important concepts of cul J 
tural and physical geography. The 
package includes three filmstrip /cassette 
programs: "Water $nd Land," "Moun- 
tains and Pl^ns," and "Cities and 



quire approximately one class period . 
Enough ' worksheets and post- vie wing 
activities are provided for each .filmstrip 
to fill several additional class periods . 

Intended User Characteristics 

i f 

Mapworks is designed to supplement 
social studies instruction in the inter- 
mediate grades (4-6). With its empha- 



Towns . " The programs £3n tF5 tf^e 
separately or together. The teacher's 
guide provides the following teaching 
aids for each filmstrip: objectives, 

* main idgas, a pre-viewing activity", 
script and frame description, discussion 
questions, and post-viewing activities. 
The pre- aitti post-viewing activities 
include many suggestions for exploring 
tHe physical and cultural .geography of 
students 1 ovyn communities. Each film**" 
strip is also accompanied by a book of 
duplicating masters providing a unit 
te£t aAjd paper^and-pencil worksheets.. 

Require d**or Suggested Time . • /v 

The amount of. time required to tfse 
these materials - will vary considerably*, 
depending on* the teacher's, choice of 
activities. Tfte filmstrips can be used 
separately or -together. If the fffln- 

• strips, are used together, the publisher 
recommends showing "them in the * $e- v 
quence in which they are listed above. 

- . Each jfilmstrip requires seven * to eigl^t 
vmiriutes to view. Use of one filmstrip 
with its pre-viewing activity and dis~ 
cussion questions would therefore re± 



th — sis on cultural and physical geography 



and its use of examples from both the 
United States * and other countries, the 
prpgram would fit into /the standard 
"curriculum offerings at any of -the 
/ grade levels. Many of the worksheets * 
are introduced^by paragraphs of 11 text 
whose reading l^vel varies considerably, 
averaging seventh grade according .to 
the* Fry graph.- Thus, some of the 
worksheets will not be suitable for indi- 
vidual use by students whff^are average 
or below-average readers. " , 

Rationale and General. Objectives 

- * Mapworks is designea to help stu- 
* dent& • develop the ability to extract 
conceptual information from maps and 
globes and to^se maps to analyze rela- 
tionships between land and people . 
The developer * believes that after com- 
pleting the program, students will be 
able tp : "interpret map and globe 
symbols relating 'to physical features, 
lahcLalevations, water depths, and city 
populations ; identify and describe geo- 
vgtfftphic *dfeatures shown on maps and 
Iwgjobes; de^ribe how. geographic fea- 
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tures affect land use (farming! animal 
grazing, recreation, location of cities); 
and predict how population distribution 
relates to the ear.th's physical fea-' 
tures." 

a 

Content 



The Mapworks package contains 'thsee 
filmstrip / cassette programs: "Water and 
Land," "Mountains and .Plains," and 
"Cities and Towns." In "Water and 
Land" students are introduced to such 
geographic terms as ocean, continent, 
continental shelf, sea, gulf, -island, 
peninsula, and cape* Use of color to 
distinguish- water /land elevations arid . 
water depth is explained, ,a$ is the use\ 
"of a key or legend *in interpreting color \ 
symbols* 

"Mountains and ^air^s" illustrates the 
variety of landform§ found on earth and 
discusses the relationship of elevation 
and water supply to land iise. The use 
of color *on" maps is again emphasized, 
along with the use of labels to describe 
dfwms TV ~~ ~ — ~~ 

"Cities and Towns-" relates the location 
of cities and towns to physical features. 
Examples are us.ed to illustrate- the 
kinds of information about .cities and 
tqwns that can be presented on maps; 
these include location, population, and 
services or functions (e.'g., being a 
capital city) . 

The narrative ' of the filmstrips * is 
basically an expository description of^ 
the\various geographic* concepts/features 
and the interpretation of mapped^ infor- 
mation about these features. Each 
feature or concept is illustrated with 
both pictures and fmaps. . Some of the 
photographs used are Landsat images. 
When questions are asked in the narra- 
tion, time is allowed for students to 
answer them. Each filmstrip ends with 
a 3£ries of questions asking students to 
examine the physical 'and 5 * cultural geog-* 
raphy of their community. 



in drawing a view of the earth from a 
spacecraft on a basketball. 

After completing the pre-viewing 
activity, students' watch and discuss 
the filmstrip. v Discussion questions are 
provided in the teachers guide. An 
example from "Mountains and Plains" is 
"How do maps that show highlands and 
lowlands give, clues to the location* of 
major population centers?" 1 ( 

After the filmstrip has been shown, 
the- guide suggests assigning the work- 
sheet that reviews the filmstrip. The 
teacher # can then follow up with selec- 
tive use of the worksheets and post- 
viewing activities. , Several *of . the 22 
s worksheets for. each filmstrip reinforce 
the learning presented; the remainder 
extend or build upon that learning. 
*$ome require the use of a wall map or 
globe, while others include maps or 
graphs for students to interpret. The 
develdper suggests several ways of 
using the worksheets: individually or 
in small groups, as the basis of reports 

to the. .classV .or in learning ..center-,— 

• The post-viewing activities involve 
students in a variety of learning experi- 
ences. For example, after viewing 
"Cities and" Towns," students develop 
an advertising campaign about the major 
features of their city, map their own 
community, and research urban public 
transportation systems. , » 

• .A unit test is provided for each film- 
strip program. The tests cover recall 
of information presented in jthe film- 
strip s> a^ well as application^ of the «■ 
skills ana knowledge gained.' 



% Evaluative .Comments and Suggestions 



Teaching Procedures 

,The teacher's guide suggests that 
teachers introduce each ^filmstrip with 
the pre-viewing activity suggested in 
the guide.- TJhe pre-viewing activity 
for "Water and Land* involves students 



Mapworks has two particularly strong 
ppints: its attention^ to the relationship 
between > physical and cultural geog- 
raphy and its application of learning 
about* geography aod maps to students 1 
communities. . The presentation- ,is 
straightforward and , factual. - Unlike 
many other supplementary map skills 
programs on the market, Mapworks does 
not use /:hild actors, space adventures, 
or mystery stories to motivate students 
, to learn about maps. t The variety* of 
^activities provided % in fc the * program 
Should,' however, stimulate students 1 - 
interest in the topic/ 
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:xico VISTO POR SUS NINOS 



Publishe: 

Publica$ion\Date : 
Grade Level: 
Materials ^and (Sost; 



Subject Area: ^~ 



■ National Foundation for the Improvement of Education 

i98i, ( 

4-6 



'A 



Text (|n English ox' Spanish) , hardbound, 162 p6r^^ 
$16.95; box containing posters, cassette, 70 activity t 
cards, 4 paperbound books for teacKgjte. free ' with *" rf 
purchase of text. * * 

h \ Area studies^ art , language arts , multiethnic ed**6a^ 

tion, music*, social studies^ -i • . * T 



o ■ 



Overview 

Mexico 'Visto Por Sus Ninos (Mexico 
as Seen by Her Children) is a £-6 pro- . 
gram consistihg of a studen^ book, 
resource activity cards, four guides for 
teachers, posters, and a cassette tape 
containing Mjgxican songs and readings. 
The text and accompanying .instructional 
materials are intended t<L "help * elemen- 
tary school students *increaset their 
understanding and , appreciation '* . of 
Mexico's history and .culture. Thd book 
was created 'over a ^ four-y'ear period 
from more than 1Q0,000 entries submit-; 
ted by Mexican .children ages 3 to' 17. 
Because the book was written and illtts- , 
trated by children n it presents a- 
refreshing perspective on' » young 

* people's life* experiences, history ^ cul- 
ture, and nation. The instructional, 
cftaterials accompanying the ^book were 
developed with funding- from the U.S. 

* Department of." Education; Office of 
Bilingual Education^ and Minority Lang- 
uages Affairs. 

Required jpr Suggested Time . * 

These materials are intended ^to sup-' 
plement existing art, language arts 
{English and 5 Spanish), music, and^ 
social studies curricula. Teachers can 
incorporate asf many of the various •sug^ 
gested activities as they have time for. 
No particular, .sequence .of activities is 4 
suggested, and * the time required to 
complete individual activities varies from 



25 to~ 60 minutes. Materials in the 
instructional k|t are organized by topic 
so teachers can easily select activities 
with a particular focus, such as music, 
art, or poetry. Teachers have a great 
deal of 'flexibility in using t&e materi- 
als," bu\ will need to spend some time 
planning for their use. 

Intended User Characteristics* - 

Pdcause the book around which the 
program is -"based Was written and illust- 
rated by children ' aged 3 to \7 at all 
learning levels, the developers believe 
that it can be. used with children bf^all 
•learning abilities;-- they state that it will 
be % most -useful for students in grades 
4-6. While a Fry * readability analysis 
indicated an average reading level of 
grade 7, the frequerit repetition 0 of some 
words CMexico , traditions,, etc . ) makes 
this level artificially high. Once^ young- 
er students have mastered these words, 
they should be able to re^td the/book 
without difficulty. No special ^ teacher 
preparation or "administrative 0 support is 
needed, but teachers will find it helpful 
to, read the instructional materials thor- 
oughly before implementing the pro- 
gram. . m ^ ^ . . 

Rationale and v General Objectives 

The developers^ state *that %he main 
objective of M^xicoH ^stof^or Sus Ninos 



is to let Mexican children ^SFesent their 
views of their own lives^. histpry , and 
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countty. The book offers "a remarkable 
experience m intercultural undlr stand- 
ing. " More-specific goals are to offer 
examples of Mexican art and music 
(drawn> written, or selected by chil- 
dren) and to suggest activities which 
can help American students gain insight 
into the daily lives of their Mexican 
counterparts. Specific student and 
teacher objectives are listed for each 
unt arid activity. * 

Content , ^ 

The - English and Spanish versions of 
Me^ipo Visto Por Sus Ninos are divided 
into 15 units: "My Country," "Before 
the Spaniards," "Discovery and Con- 
quest," "Qoloniar Mexico'," "The Trea- 
sure , of ^ Liberty r J "Juarez," "Revolu- 
tion," "Mexico Today/" "Our Neighbor, " 
"School," "Village and Country," "Man 
and Woman," "The Charro," "Fiesta," 
,and "We, the Children." Each^ unit 
includes jpoe'tic' and expository descrip- 
tions written by young people and illus- 
trated by young artists: Also included 
are historical notes to present more 
complete background information on* each 
."unit. ♦ , * . 

6 Other . student materials included in 
the kit are two colorful posters illus- 
trating Mexican scenes and a 60-minute 
cassette tape 5 presenting folk songs, 
stories, readings, and orchestral music. 
Most <jf the songs and musical selections 
are performed by children. 

Teaching Procedures \ k % 

•The booklet Resources for Teaching 
Mexico Visto »Por ,Sus Ninos _ introduces 
the materials in the instructional kit, 

adentifies _major objectives,^ suggests 
j optional uses of ^ the materials, offers 
general guidelines for teaching abqut 
culture, and^ pro^des background infor- 
mation ^on the history and culture of - 
Mexico.* *In this guide, the developers 
of the program suggest' a variety of 
teaching** procedures. % They indicate 

several generic* uses of the materials, 
iriclu^ding as^ a rfesource^ for teaching 
< about a, particular topic, as a supple- N 

.intent to the <core 'curriculum in language 
arts and 'social .studies, as'a supplement • 



to music and art activities, and as a 
motivating resource. Teaching proced- 
ures suggested when the materials are 
to be used as /a motivating resource 
only, for example, include letting stu- 
dents choose for themselves th*e parts 
of the project in which they are most 
interested and placing the project 
materials in a classroom learning center 
so that students can browse through 
them at their leisure. Creating modules 
on particular topics i£ suggested as a 
method- .of using,, the, materials in 
instruction on selected topics. 

Other teaching aids in the kit also 
provide guidance in using the materials. 
A booklet entitled Music Guide contains 
song sheets for most of the songs on 
the cassette and suggests a wide vari- 
ety of music-related activities organized 
in accordance with the 15 units in the 
book. Art Descriptions provides strate- 
gies for using tjie materials in art clas- 
ses, along* with v notes on the various 
illustrations in. the student book. Sug- 
gestions are offered 'to help students 
develop skill in analyzing the pictures 
and in drawing their own pictures. 
Seventy resource activity cards describe 
activities related to the 15 chapters in 
the book. Each card includes a nota- 
tion of appropriate ''subject area, t objec- 
tives/ a list of .materials needed, ' an 
evaluating activity, ^instructional activi- 
ties, and notes to the teacher. Activi- 
ties include map and globe work, dis- 
cussion,.' crafts, reading, 'analyzing 
Mexican legends, and ^comparing various 
aspects of life in Mexico and tile United 
States. The final resource, Reflections 
on Mexico Visto Por Siis Ninos , provides 
a general overview* of the project. 

Evaluative Comments and Suggestions 




This unusual -program pro\ 
variety of materials and teaCttffig 
strategies . which upper-elementary 
teachers can use to enrich their 
instructional programs ^in 3i number ^f 
curriculum, areas. XDn the basis of field 
testing, the project materials Have been 
formally endorsed by tfie California, 
New Mexico, Arizona, , and Colorado 
State Teachers Associations. - 
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Maryland Instructional Television /Maryland State * 
Department of Education and Agency- for Instructional 
Television * * 

Agency for Instructional Television 
1981 \ 

4-9 v - 

10 twenty-minute video cassettes in any format, wit 
, teacher's guides $135.00 each; all 10 programs also 
available as a VideoKit, $450.00 (other purchase anc 
broadcast options are available; contact publisher for 
details) \ 

Environmental education ■ ■ 




Overview . 



Terra: 



Our World is a m series of ten 
20-minute video cassette programs on 
the environment for students in grades 
4-9. Students are made aware of such 
^environmental issues as resources, food, 
energy, arid the quality of life by this 
very well-narrated, • visually exciting 
color program Explanations are clear 
and never dull; interviews with scien- 
tists, congresspersons, and environ- 
mentalists are brief and* to the poirit; 
£nd 'the on-site visits provide students 
with many^ practical* tips on u how .enter- 
prising individuals and groups can help 
solve environmental problems'. In addi- 
tion . to viewing the programs, students 
are * involved ' in classroom discussions 
and many * projects and activities. The 
series is. accompanied by a * teacher's 
gtjide which outlines specific sugges- 
tions for its use. _ 

Required or Suggested Time 

' Each of the- 10 programs can "be 
viewed* ii> .20' minutest* The time to^ be 
allotted for classroom discussion and for 
the activities is left to the discretion of 
the teacher." The videos >can be utilized 
individually or "as a' series . 



A 



Dl 



Rationale and Gene Objectives 



Intended User Charact eristics 

This program is specifically intended 
for intermediate and junior high school 
students. This analyst believed that it*, 
could also be useck-with high school 
students. Because of the many Activi- 
ties suggested ,in the teacher's^guide, 
the program can easily be used \ with 
students of* varying abilities. No, Spe- 
cial/ teacher preparation is needed* 

The developers * indicate that this 
"seriesM^degigrt^d^to^provide an aware- 
ness of environmental issues and. to 
serve as a catalyst for meaningful learn- 
ing activities." As a result of viewing 
the program, students should be able to 
identify environmental problems and 
discuss possible alternative"* solution^ to 
th£se problems. Specific objectives *for 
each program are listed in the teacher's 
guide/ 4 \ . 

Content \ 

Each of the ten television programs 
in this 'series treats a particular 
environmental' issue. These .are 
I 1 Environments," "Places Where People 
Live, " "Renewable Resources, " "$on- 



V 



s 
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** » 

Renewable Resources," "Energy," 
"Energy Alternatives," "Food in the^ 
Environment , " "Food and People , " " 
"Quality of Life,? "and • "The Future,-" 
The' narrator begins each program 
with an introduction to the issue* Stu- 
dents then learn about the scientific, 
aesthetic, and social implications of the 
issue through, interviews, explanations, 
and on-site visits. For example, in the 
program "Environments,", which intro-*- 
d^cjes students to the series, the ,nar- » 
ra,tor explains the purpose of the series 
and provides students with one^ possible 
definition of the term "human environ- 
ment." As an illustration of the effect 
people can have 6n their environment^' 
students learn about the Industrial • 
Revolution and the pollution* that 
resulted from the increased burning of 
foksil fuels. 0 The narrator discusses 
the disagreement ' ^tj^at exists among 
-scientists abou\/what carbon dioxide in 
the atmosphere w will do and explains 'the 
I greenhouse' effect. The program then, 
interviews- the "Tree People," a. group 
of young people who are attempting to . 
„ alleviate environmental problems in Los 
Angeles by planting trees. The effects 
of air pollution on humans are sum- 
marized by an air pollution chemist. 
An Oregon congressman describes the 
' positive results of Oregon's "bottle 
bill," which required a deposit on all 
bottles and cansr" The , narrator con- 
cludes the program by -explaining the 
dependency of 4 earth upon human deci- 
sions and the interrelationship that^ 
" exists between hupian beings and their 
environment. 

Teaching Procedure 

Specific teaching procedures, for each 
program are outlined in, the teacher's 
guide. Students are expected to view' 
each' program and partfcipate, in class* 
discussions and activities. Specific 
activities are suggested in the guide/ 
For example,; as a "Preliminary Activity" 
to the first program," students are asked 
to. write a- short definition of the term* 
"environment." A "Concluding Activity"' 
suggests that after viewing the pro-* 
gram, studfents share their definitions 
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with .one another, discussing any 
changes they might make. "Extending 
the Lesson" activities for this program 
are also suggested. Groups of students 
are assigned plots of land on the school 
property which' they must adopt and 
care for. In 'another activity, articles 
such as margarine tubs, milk jugs, egg 
• cartons^ antf /produce bags are collect- 
ed., CjJtudents choose one item and list 
creative suggestions for ' recycling, 
possibly through a * creative -writing 
assignment such as the "Autobiography 
of a Margarine Tub.? 

In addition to the suggested activi- 
ties , the guide provides the fpllowing 
information ' for each program; ^ythe con- 
cept fundamental to the pro^rSm; teach- 
ing objectives in a measurable form; 
activities, program summary ; and stu-, 
dent "objectives for viewing the program; 
a vocabulary section which 'lists « key 
terms in the program; a "Debating the 
Issues" section which contains ideas for 
student research, thought, or debate; 
an |J Assessing Progress" component con- 
taining evaluation ideas; and an "Involv- 
ing the Family" segment containing' 
suggestions for hutolving fatpily mem- 
bers in activities. * 

Evaluative Comments and Suggestions 

This series is very well done . 
Each program is well paced; explana- 
tions are . interspersed .with interviews 
and on-site visits. Connie Chung does 
a superb job of narrating the series. 
The program is the 'recipient of several 
.awards : 

i" --George Foster Peabody Award, 

1980 " ' * 

— Broadcast Media Award, San Fran- 

.cisco State. University, 198-0 

„ — Award for Innovative Instructional 
television Production , Southern Educa- 
tional Communications Association, 1980 
— Red Ribbon, 23rd Annual American 
, Film Festival,* New York City, 1980 
— Award program promotion, National 
Association of Educational Broadcasters,' 
1980 " . 1 ' , 

— Award ^for Animated Open, National 
Association of Educational Broadcasters , 
1980 

s — i 
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Council on Interracial- Books for Children- 
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Student workbook, paperbound, 145 pp, $3.25 each 
for silffle copies, $2.50 each -for 30 or more copies; / 
teacher's edition, paperbound, 114 "pp, $10.00; 3 film- 
strips/cassettes, $27.50 each; entire, packet, $70.00' 

multiethnic education, nonsexist ,educa- 



Language arts, 
tion, social studies 
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Overview 

Winning, "Justice for All" is a curric- 
ulum designed for upper-level elemear 
tary students.. Its three modules focus 
on stereotypes, how sexism and , racism 

* operate in our society, and how: to fight 
sexism and racism. . Each module is 
Accompanied by a filmstrip/ cassette and 
a variety of activities. The teacher's 
edition contains reproductions of the 
student workbook, the scripts . of the 
filmstrips, background readings, and 
detailed instructions for each lesson. 
Tl#e curriculum " was developed .over a 
two-year period* with funding from the 
Women's Educational "fcqui try Act Program 
of the ^Department of Education; it was 
field tested in 13 schools throughout 

,thet United States. t . 

Required or Suggested Time 

This program includes 35 main ideas 
with accompanying activities. Time, 
required is noted for each activity/ 
with, ' "a minimum" and . maximum giy^n 
where appropriate. If the material is 
' presentee^ as**; a unit, . using aly the 
activities, nine to 'fourteen weeks/would 
be required. Individual activities or 
modules can be used for shorter time 
periods. The longest modjile is -the 
first, requiring four to /six weeks. 



Intended User Characteristics 

. The materials were designed . for 
students in grades 5 and 6. A reading 
analysis indicates the materials are at 
the 7th-grade level (based on the Fry 
graph) . However, the developers note^ 
"This is admittedly a demanding and, in" 
some respects, a highly cognitive cur- 
riculum. However, on the basis pf the 
field test expeHehces, we feel quite 
secure in sVating that those' who 
respond >to the challenge of the material 
will find it^^-exeiting, rewarding, and 
productive/" Ample^directions and 
background information ^are^_given to 
4*^ use the material 



enable / teachers to 
without difficulty. 



Rationale and General Objectives " # 

^ The inequitable status of Women and 
* minorities in American society is a prob- 
/lenj which requires the attention. of all. 
The developers believe that we must 
*teach about this problem and its solu- 
tion so s that students !Lmay become 
future decision makers whq are con- 
cerned about equity and are* Equipped 
with the skills of processing inlormatiori 
related to necessary v institutional 
change." The major objective is to 
"increase students 1 understanding of 
institutional discrimination — both ' sex 
and race—and to develop their motiva- 
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tion and ability to challenge institutional 
inequities in education and in 1 society." 
Specific objectives are given for each* 
'main idea activity. For exajhple, for 
the main idea, "Girls and wc&fnen have 
been victims* of unfavorablp^tereotyp- 



"Students 
ives used* to 



frig," the objective's are 
wilj; recognize that adjec 
describe behavior bf females are less 
favorable than those used to describe 
„behavipr of males [and] recognize, that 
words can reinforce stereotypes 1 11 

Content > * 

The content focus of 'this curriculum 
package is institutional "Sex and race 
discrimination. The materials are divid- 

f ed into three modules. Module 1, 
"Stereotypes and Their Use," defines 
the term , stereotype, presents lessons 
on .stereotypes of men and women and 
how they have been harmful, and inves- 
tigates stereotypes of such minority' 
groups as. Asian Americans, Hispanics, 
blacks, and Native Americans.. Other 
lessons examine how stereotypes are 
spread, how they make the victims feel, 
and how they can be disproved. The 
culminating activity is the filmstrip, 
"The Secret of Goodasme , " which re- 
views the content of the' unit. 

Module 2 is' entitled "How Sexism and 
Racism Operate." Lessons 1 " deal with 

s definitions of sexism and racism, the 
institutional manifestations ^of, sexist and 
racist practices, -and * how they are 
perpetuated by laws, courts, schools, 
and businesses. The culminating film- 
strip for this unit is *"An Equal 
Chance." 

"How to Fight Sexism and Racism" is 
the title of module 3. After lessons 
describing the historic and current 
struggle bf women and mihorities for 
•political, human, civil, and* economic 
rights , students study ways to fight 
4 against discrimination today. The film- 
strip for this unit is "Fighting Discrimi- 
nation." 

Teaching Procedures 

To develop - students 1 intellectual 
skilly, the developer^ have chosen an 



inquiry-oriented approach, to instruc- 
tion. This, approach includes smallf 
group work; individual study; examina- 
tion of issues; interpretation of pic- 
tures , graphs , and tables ; reading ; 
and writing. 

For each main idea, -the teacher's 
edition presents detailed objectives, 
advance teacher preparation, tim^ 
required, and step-by-step procedures , 
"including questions for *discussiofi . In 
addition, the teacher's edition provides 
a. glossary of terms, background read- 
ing for the » teacher, and statistics on 
sexism and racism in the United States. 
<Ien~ ways to analyze children's books 
for racism and sexism are described, 
and annotated bibliographies for both 
teacher and • stijflent are provided. 

The student boo^ is in workbook 
form; many of the activities and .lessons 
require students to write answers or 
comments in response to readings. 

Evaluative Comments and Suggestions 

The developers report the following 
about the formal evaluation of the cur- 
riculum: "Conducted in accordance 
with * standard research procedures , 
[the evaluation] indicated quite positive- 
ly' that the curriculum had been marked- 
ly effective in achieving the stated 
objectives of* reducing sex role stereo- 
typing among students and of increa.s- 
ing their awareness of how' sexism and 
racism operate in our society . Addi- 
tionally," teachers reported that' their 
students were heavily involved, enjoy- 
ing their § participation in the curriculum 
activities. 11 * 

Because of the high cognitive, level 
of the- material's — tfiere is emphasis on 
facts and factual retention — the materi- 
als may be fnore manageable at higher 
grade levels . The teacher may also 
wish to select lessons from each module 
rather than teaching them * all , as some 
of the main ideas are taught in greater 
depth than seems necessary. 
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TEXTBOOKS " 

Entry- No. Title « . ^ Page No, 

15 ' America Is 49 

16 American Spirit 51 

17 • r Economics of Our Free Enterprise System 53 

18 - Exploring World Cultures 55 
* 19 Free Enterprise in the Onited States' 57 

20 Fj-ee Enterprise — The American Economic 

System 59 

21 Global Geography 61 

22 "Human Heritage: A World History 63 " 

23 Inside Television: A Guide to Critical 

Viewing - 65 

24 . Invitation to Psychology * * 67 
2S, Justice; Due -Process of Law * 69 

'26 v ' ' ' Our World and Its Peoples ' ' ^ 71 

27 " People and Our Wtyrld: A Study of 

World History _ 73 

28 People, Places, andXhange 75 
x 29 Perspectives ' * 77 

30 Personal iTaw -79 

31 . '- Psychology: Exploring Behavior » 81 

32 This Is Oilr World 1 83 

33 United States, The: ^Hi^tory of . the 

« Republic * ' ' 85* 

.34 Where Have We Been All The se Years? • 87 



Note: See entry 4 for adjditional textbooks suitable fo/ use at the 
secondary level. " * 
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/ / Henry*Ii. Drewi^, Thomas H. O'Connor, and Frank 
VPHedel^ 

Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co. 

1982 (2nd ed.) 

7-9 ^ ^ ' 

Text, hardbound, 768 pp, $13.95; teacher's annotated 
edition, hardbound, 912 pp, $15. 9(^ (supplemental 
materials in preparation are v a student workbook, 
teacher's edition of wdrkbook, test? on duplicating" 
masters, and a filmstrip package) 

U.S. histdry 



Overview 

America Is presents material for a 
yearlong U.S. history course at the 
junior high school level. Like the first 
edition of the text; this editioji pre-, 
sents information regarding social, 
economic^ and political- history in 
chronological order. The content has 
been largely^ rewritten^ with new materi- 
al and illustrations added. Such fea** 
•tures as personality profiles and 
sketches of U.S. cities throughdut 
history have been retained, and new 
skill and concept development features 
have .beep added, i Ethnic groups and 
women are * given . suitable ^co^erage. 
The .teacher's annpta ted edition includes: 
"an extensive intro$iuc£ion to the text, 
objectives and teaching ideas for each* 
unit and chapter > and answers to all 
questions in the student text. The 
primary teaching strategies* used are 
reading and discussion. Other program 
/components were in preparation at the 

time^ of this writing. • v 

~* s " * * 

fteqirired, or Syr^es|ed Time 

The text isr designed for use in a 
one-year course of about • 175 days. 
E^ch of the text'sJLSLjdiapters^is divided 
'into four or 'five sections which require 
approximately one day each to complete, 
as do the "City Sketches" * and ymit 
reviews and* tests. ■ *< / 




Intended Us6r Characteristics 

America Is is designed for use with 
junior high school Students. A Fry 
readability test by this analyst indi- 
cated that the average reading level is 
* grade 7. Aids td reading are also 
; provided. In the first chapter, a. skills 
section helps students use section and 
subsection headings to ^organize their 
reading. Questions are , placed in the 
margin^ next to. many paragraphs to help 
stucyRits identify what information in 
the paragraph is central. No special 
teacher training is required. 

Rationale and General Object 

The authors of America Is describe 
/ the text's rationale^ this way: "While 
developing significant facts ^bout 
America's history, the program aims to' 
improve student study skills, to instill 
an appreciation of history, and td hel]6 
students gain insights into relationships 
among the people./ ideas, -and events 
- -that have shaped present-day American' 
society." Specific knowledge' and skill 
objectives for each unit and chapter are 
provided in the teacher's edition. * 1 

Content 

' . ' « • , 

*. 

The text , is organized, into nine 
units, whose titles characterize the 
United States in the period, discussed: 
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"America Is... Opportunity," , "Inde- 
pendence," "Democracy," "Expansion, " 
"Division," ^Growth," "Power," "Chal- 
lenge," arfd "Change." Within that 
structure, the presentation is chrono- 
logical, covering social, economic, and 
political history from the Ice Age to late 
February 1981, The text is written in 
fairly standard textbook prose illus-' 
trated with numerous colorful photo- 
graphs, maps, and charts < v 

A number of special features in the 
text should heighten student interest. 
Each unit includes one or tw,o "City 
Sketches" which profile • American cities 
from Secota in 1584 to Houston in 1985., 
Profiles of 35 Americans are also includ- 
ed; some of these Americans are well 
known — Jajnes Madison, Thomas Paine, 
Albert Einstein — while others will, be ' 
less familiar to /students — the Grimke' 
sisters, Liliuokalani, Herman Badillo. 
The profiles of cities and individuals 
draw on primary sources and are par-, 
ticularly notable in their attention to 
the contributions -of women — including 
feminists — and ethnic gr6up$. 

Also included are special one-page 
features designed to * -help- students 
develop skills or understand important 
social studies concepts. Among the 15 
skills t covered t are analyzing pictures, 
using primary sources, and ' Recognizing 
.trends . Examples* ,of the 13 * concepts * 
'emphasized are responsibility, imperial- 
ism, and abundance. 

Review sections .at the end of chap- 
ters and units reinforce student learn- 
ing. Each chapter review contains v a 
summary of the chapter's main points, a - 
list of _ vocabulary 1 words, questions to 
help students recall and apply what 
they learhed, and a section designed to 
develop students' ability to use maps, 
graphs, charts, * or tables. m the "unit 
reviews each include a time lima, a unit 
summary, unit questions, activities-7 
often involving research — and suggested 
readings'. 
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Teaching procedures . ^ 

TRe "teacher's annotated edition 
provides an introduction to the pro- 
gram, objectives and teaching ideas for 
all units -and chapters, annotations on 
student text pages, and a list of 
answers* to all questions in the student 
'text, including those asked in picture 
Captions. The primary teaching proce- 
- dur£s are reading and discussion ; the 
teacher's edition provides detailed sug- 
gestions for stimulating and developing 
discussion. For example , after ♦ stu- 
dents have read a section of the text 
entitled" "The "People of the English 
Colpnies," .the teacher i? ( directed, to 
".Take two pieces of pap^r of equal 
.size. * Place one on a desk, and tear 
the other into several pieces^ Hold up 
the whole piece of paper to represent 
the total colonial -society, and hold up 
"tVie torn papers to represent the seg- 
ments that make up the whole society— 
the va rious ethnic group s . . Re vi ew in 
\ detail the pertinent text material relat- 
' ing to the ethnic makeup. of the colonial 
population. 1 ^ Such other activities "as 
^electing a class mascot, role playing 
interviews with historical American's , 
and r using audiovisual materials are 
suggested less frequently. 

Evaluative Comments and Suggestions 

The second edition of this text is 
essentially a new book — rewritten and 
expandedl_ The extensive coverage of 
soci al,, e conomic , an,d**pplitical history , 
~;the* sevejith-grade readability level, and 
► the detailed* suggestions for class dis- 
cussions provided in th6 teacher's 
edition will make this text particularly 
attractive to teachers who . employ a 
read-and-discuss approach. Those who 
stress action-oriented learning will $eed 
to spend additional" time preparing, and 
planning activities if f they select this 
text. 
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Overview * . 

American Spirit ' presehts ^ chrono- 
logical history of' the "United States for 
junior high -students. TJie content 
begins with Native Americans and. ends 
with a look to the future. The material 
Ms welb-researched. and up to date. 
* Clearly gi^fined student .objectives ( ^re 
stated foig ea'ch chapter : * The distin- 
g&ishing characteristic of 4his t^xt is" 
» ^^S* * ^S 1 *? ^ on developing understanding , 
J^ves&Ssrti^ , o, ari^ qjiajysis gkills in 

• m Required, '6t ^Sfy&gested ^Time . 

American Spirit ;fe£#g>n4B&d/ into 'six 




assign one <*hapte?* p^r> 
/ typical 36-wefefe .school *year*, 4 provided 
there are no interfeuptj»nsj iiwthe school 
calendar. The dnnofe^dd teachfer's edi- 
* tion suggests }iow f daily a^i^gmerits can 
bfe m^de. . ^« 

* *: \ 

Intended User Characteristics , 

The' text can* be used wit! 
eighth-grade or. higher -levefe? students. 
In' this analyst's judgment jth|' text 
should not be used with students below 
the eighth grade as there i'& consider-' 
able student^reading invdlyed.. On the 
Fry readability graph, the average- 
readability level is 8j5. According to 
, the, publisher, representative reading 
level scores based ofi the* Dale-Chall 




average 



Formula /Williams Revised Table- ^are at 
grade 61 % No special qualifications or 
training are ^required of the -teacher. 

Rationale and General Objectives 

Ajggording to the author, history is„ 
a chain of causes and effects . brought 
about by people. Thus, history is the 
study, of .effects (events) and an analy7 
sis <5f probable! causes. The t author 
Relieves students should examine their 
own 'historical foundations, should hold 
values of i^jt^lty. and patriotism, • and 
becbme aware of ' their own potential 
contributions to history. 

The following are major student 
goals: (1) knowledge of, the sequential 

- development of ^ the settlement," ,growth, 
and' expansion, of title territory now 
known as the United States from the 
times of its earliest inhabitants to the 
present, <2) a historical foundation on 
which to base loyalty, patriotism, and 

• citizenship, (3) t instructional skills ^.that 
assist in the study and interpretation of 

% history, (4) recognition of and appre- 
ciation for the contributions of the 
many ethnic, and other minority groups 
that shave .Rjaaticipated in the formation 
of the United* States' and th§i American 
spirit, „>and (5). an 'awareness * of the 
wb^th an4fT« need^ofxtHeir own contribu- 
tions td ^hedfurther development of the 
United States and .thef American spirit. 
The annotated teacher ! s edition presents 
chapter^ objectives? stated in behavioral 
terms.* ^ 
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Content 



The content of .American Spirit is, 
presented chronologically. The six? unit 
titles are: "Settling the Americas;" 
"Forming the. Nation," "Building the 
Nation," "Saving the Nation," "Trans- 
forming the Nation," and "Emerging as 
a World Leader." Each unit begins wrth 
a skills develppment chapter—under^ 
standing time, place, and graphics; ' 
using historical . sourcedk analyzing 
historical decisions; determining his- 
torical focus; and analyzing the mass 
media are among the skijls covered. 
Following the ^dlls- chapter are four 
chapters which convey the historical 
narrative. For example, th^e four chap- 
ters in the second unit are "Rebellion 
in the Colonies," "A New Nation," "The 
Constitution's First Test," and "Repub- 
licans ' in • Power." In eqtch unit is a' 
"Lifestyles" chapter, which discusses 
■families and homes, values and learn-' 
ing, and work and play during the 
period * covered in the unit. Each unit 
ends with a history workshop, that asks 
students^to recall factual material, apply 
reading and/or thinking skills to a 
problem', and do various kftids of proj- 
ects related to the .unit's content. For r 
example, in the history workshop at the 
end of the "Saving the Nation" unit, 
students *>are asked to name Confederate 
leaders and battles, to work through 
the decision process to escape to free- 
dom as Frederick Douglass might have 
done, and to create a news story , 
related to the Civil War* 




Teaching Procedures 

In the annotated teacher's edition, 
each chapter is organized by student 
objectives stated' in behavioral terms, 
^juain content, themes of the chapter, 
supplementary reading, and daily teach- 
ing strategies organized by chapter 



subtKemes. For exarAr>le, in* Chapter 9, 
"A New Nation," onfe] bbjecjtive w is * that 
students should be able * to "classify 
individuals as Loyalists or" as Patriots 
and batties of the Revolution *as British 
or American victories s" The main theme 
related tc^ this objective is "some^womeft, - 
blacks/ and'Native Americans, as/well 
as other people in the colonies/ were ^. 
loyal to the' Crown ^ Others took the 
side of the Patriots." The daily 
teaching strategy related to/ the objec- 
tive has the students (as Jhey read the 
assignment) prepare a li^t of all indi- 
viduals mentioned in the section and 
other sections* of the chapter and clas- 
sify each as a Patriot or a Loyalist. 

Daily teaching strategies are organ- 
ized around assigned daily reading. , 
The strategies have some variety includ- 
ing individual tasks, small-group tasks, 
and discussion questions. Also includ- 
ed in the text are additional sugges- N 
tions for aiding strident* learning.' 

Evaluative Comments and Suggestions 

It : is <ste&t~to this analyst that the 
author <has carefully thought through 
the^. content structure of ,the book, the 
student objectives, ancl th,e accompany- 
ing teaching strategies with student 
interest in mind. The narrative is 
interesting reading and the accompany- 
ing pictures ^s/d graphics are well done 
and meaningful to the learning experi- 
ence* Unlike many junior high'' school 
history texts, . this text has a sbund 
concentration on student skill develop,- 
ment. The teacher material is clearly 
wrjtten and easy to use. Although it is 
not stated $ teachers should have ample 

- flexibility in using the i material with 
associated media. One potential draw- 
back in using the text is fhe extensive 
amount of reading required if the book 

na^to be finished in 'a year. 
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McGraw-Hill Book Co. (Gregg Division) 
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Text, hardbound, 408 pp, $9 .99 teacher's guide, 
paperbound, 96 pp, $3.38 * ^ 

Economics " 




Overview 

Economics of Our Free Enterprise 
System is . a secondary economics text 
designed to make students economically^ 
literate. Designed primarily, for use in 
a one-semester cpurse, it can be 
stretched to cover a year. The "builds 
ing-block" presentation focuses **on 
developing understanding of basic eco- 
nomic concepts, the ideal free enter- 
prise^ system, and the American econom- 
ic system. Special text features include 
chapter summaries, definitions of terms 
in text, review* and discussion qufes- 
tioh£, and activity suggestions. The 
teacher's guide delineates objectives and 
provides chapter-by-chapter teaching 
gestions along with unit tests, ^acr* 

ke[ 

Required or' Suggested, Time 

The text's six units are designed to 
provide more than enough material for a 
one-semester prograin, thus permitting- 
teachers to select materials to empha- 
size^ The developers do r^ommend 
that\the first two units be 'taught in 
their entirety to provide* the necessary 
foundation for. understanding the rest 
of the material, which can be presented 
in a variety of configurations. The 
entire text does provide adequate 
material for a year f $ work* No .specific 
time allotments are given for use of the 
text's 32 chapters. Teachers will also 
need to spend time out of class devel- 
oping day-to-day lessor^ plans. * • ^ 



Intended User Characteristics 

Eponomicg » of Our Free Enterprise 
System is intended for students in 
grades 9-12. While the publishers 
report a readability" level of 7-8 (Dale- 
Chall) , a Fry test by this analyst indi- 
cated an average reading levehof begin- 
ning 11th grade. This higher score on 
• the Fry^ test is largely,, due t/o the oium- 
/^ber of technical terms used. Some aids 
to /readability are incorporated into •{he 
text. Chapters are short and divided 
into smaller sections. New terms are 
presented in bold type and defined *in 
italics. . Numerous illustrations, graphs, 
and tables offer visual support. 

No special teacher training is 
needed, afthough some background in 
economics would be helpful. Teachers 
with little previous training in the area 
should read the' background material for 
each chapter presented in the teacher f s 
guid$. . 

Rationale and General Objectives 

' The publishers > state that 0 courses 
on economics and free enterprise at the 
secondary level... have the tas£ of 
explaining to students the economic^ " 
of American life and of integrating any 
ioeas *that students 'may have developed 
about free 'enterprise ' in America . 11 
Economics of- Our Firee Enterprige System 
focuges v on a basic understanding; of 
economic theories as groundwork for 
understanding free enterprise arid the 
American economic system. The under- 
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lying objective ^pf achieving this under- 
standing is to make .students economic- 
ally literate. Specific * objectives for 
each chapter are. presented in the 
teacher T s guidg. Virtually all of tl>ese 
* objectives stress knowledge acquisiticyj . 

Content w 

The text's 32 .chapters are organised 
into three building blocks, moving from 

/.the general to the particular. The -first 
six chapters^ comprise a unit devoted- to 
basic economic concepts and the essen- 
. tial* elements of .an economic system. 
Three 0 types ^ of economic f systems are 
described, and some quantitative means * 

v of .measuring economic systems, arp 
offered. 

The second unit contains four chap- 
ters focusing on liow an 1 rdeal free 
enterprise system worfcs. Supply and 
demand, profit, and competition are 
examined.' 

The succeeding four units cover the 
economics of the American economic sys- 
* tem. Unit 3 ! s six chapters provide an 
'overview of the * unique characteristics 
of the American / economic System . - 
Chapters in unit 4 focus on how busi- 
ness operates *and the role of produc- 
tion/ •marketing, credit and finance, 
and organized labor. The fifth unit, 
"You and American Free Enterprise," 
coivEains chapters on economic freedoms 
and the Hndivicfual's roles as entrepre-r.. 
neur , worker , * c inve&tor , consumer , 
"taxpayer, and citizen. The final 4init 
includes four chapters ,that examine the 
** role* 6f the United States^ in the world 
economy. A glossary and index con- 
elude the text.> . / 

Teaching Procedures 

A number * of teaching aids are pro- 
vided in the student text.* Chapter 
'summaries highlight important points of 
each 'chapter. End-of-chapter learning' 



Activities supplement the *ext through , a 
review of basic terms and concepts, 
.discission of issues and problems, and , „ 
suggested individual and gi*oup research 
activities.^ There are no unit summaries 
or 'activities. 

The teacher's guide provides an intro- 
duction and overview of the text and 
its units, chapter-by-chapter teaching 
suggestions, additional sources of infor- 
mation, arid unit tests "with keys. .The 
guide % clearly defines objectives, deline- 
ates course options, t and describes 
special text features. ' Two pages are 
devoted to each chapter. Included are 
^background information,, learning objec-* 
tives, suggestions for activities to do 
before and after reading, the^chapter, a- 
list of key words, answers to the review 
and discussion questions in the student" 
text, and a short paragraph ' about ,the 
projects in the student text. Activities , < 
are traditional, focusing, primarily on 
research and discussion. Some inter- 
viewing , letter- writing^^role -playing , 
and debating' activities are * included. 
The unit tests and a comprehensive test 
include "** true-false, muftiple-choice/ 
com plet ion, and matching questions. 
Factual recall is- stressed. 

Evaluative Comments and Suggestions 

Economics of Our Free Enterprise 
System is a logically organized and 
easy-to-use^ tfext. The building-block 
presentation' of content . should work well 
^with students s who kno^ little or noth- 
ing about economics. Activities, though 
traditional, emphasize research skills 
and rpinforce the material presented in 
the text. Many teachers would prob- 
ably have appreciated ' some activities 
which help students ♦ develop the skills 
needed to use the many information- 
packed tables, * graphs, and charts 
presented in the text; such 'activities 
are notably missing. 
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18.. .EXPLORING. WORLD CULTURES 
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Publisher : ' 
Publication Date: 
Grade Level: 



/Materials ax\d Cost: 

* 

Subject ^Areai 



Esko E. Newhill ajnd Umberto La Paglia 
. -\Ginn and Co. . . 
1981 ('3rd ed.\ ' • * 
9-12 ' 

Text, hardbound, 623 pp, $13.35; teacher's annotated 
N edition, ^hardbound, 655 pp,. $14.90 k 

/ Area studies, world cultures 



Overview 

« e 

The 198k e'dition of Exploring World 
Cultures is the third version of a text * 
focusing on -non-European culture areas 
- of the .world. ? The text covers the 
geography, history, Social structure, 
economy, political system, arid cultural 
contributions of eight' world regions— 
the Middle East, Africa south of ^he 
Sahara, India, China, Japan, Southeast 
Asia, the Soviet Union, and ^atiri Amer- 
^ ica. The major differences between tl^ 

1981 and 1977 editions are updated lists 1 
of films and filmstrips, bodies, period- 
icals, and organizations in the teacher's 
edition and revisions, of 9 the text,- par- 
ticularly /elated to political atod econo- 
mic developments. ■* The 1981 edition* 
would not be considered a major revi- 
sicfri. The teacher's annotated edition 
contains *some suggested teaching stra- 
tegies, focusing particularly on map and 
> globe, readings and, writing skill 'devel- 
opment, j > * 
/* * 

Required or Suggfestfed Time 

, The/ text is suited for a one-year 
course* The authors indicate fhat each 
of ' the eight units is - designed to be 
taught in four or five weeks* -How- 
ever, to provide flexibility for student 
interest and teacher expertise,, more or. 
less time may be spent as needed, pro- 
vided a minimum %f two weeks is devot- 
ed to eath unit. Selected ''cultures 
migh* be taught for* six-, nine-, or 
eighteen- week courses. 5 



Intended User Characteristics'** 



The average^ reading level of the 4 
text, based on a Fry readability analy- 
sis, is 11th gra.de. However, individual. , 
passages ranged * frdtn- 7th -grade to 
beyond college * levels Average and 
'above-av4rage high school , students * 
should have no trouble with the materi- . 
al. Background knowledge of~/?Ke var-- 
iou^ 9 cultures would be ' helpful *Jto the' 
teacher-, but is not required. 

r 

Rationale and General* Objectives * ' 

The authors have designed a text 
which (1) a^iefs 'political* history -and 
(2) does not focus solely on 'Europe. 
They believe that students rhust be . 
^taught to 1 "avoid interpreting tl^^oehav- 
ior and customs of other peoW|^in 
terms of our (author'^s 'efapjiasis) 'motives 
and norms." Rather, "human behavior 
should be interpreted wjthin.the frame- 
work of standards prevailing' .in the 
society under study. " The authors 
caution ttie teacher to 'avoid ethnocen- 
tri)fem and stereotyping- arid to strefss 
basic fcommonalities of humanity without 
presenting- a homogenized picture 'of 
world cultures. Broad_, genera} pur- 
poses and individual, learning objectives 
are presented ' for* each unit. Jo? 
example, a , purpose from unit 1, -"The 
Middl^ East," is: ,"To examine the cul- 
tural contributions of I^mic civiliza- 
tion." A learning ^objective from this r: ^ 
unit is: "The student will discuss Islam 
as a way of life by identifying and 
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explaining $he social^ importance of: 
E£ve Pillars /of ^he Faith k , Ramadan, 
pilgrifriage, alms, ereed, mosque, past- 
ing, prayer ..I? 

' Content . 

T'he- text is divided into eight units, 
preceded by three introductory chap- 
ters/ The first chapters define cul- 
ture, discuss it/ evolution, and examine 
similarities and .differences among cul,- % 
ture's. Each of the eighty units focuses, 

- on one area of the non-European world: 
tfie Middle "East, ^Africa south of the 
Sahara, India* Chirt^ Japan, Southeast 

'•^Asia,' the 4 Soviet Union," ./.and Latin 
America. -L. 

„ " The • units follow a consistent six- 

* chapter format; the chapters .are devot- 
ed to geography, history, society, 
ecbnomy, political, system, and cultural 

-contributions.. £he chapters on cultural 
cpntributic>ns' include^ such areas as 
mathematics, science, 4 medicine, art, 
and literature. The chapters on society 
N focus • Heavily on religions and family 
life. / " 

Most of the maps,- charts, pictures,, 
» an,d other*^illustration£ are 'in black, 
' 4 green r imd white; however, the text 
a^so includes four-page color spreads of 
pictures showing various aspects of. each 
of the culture aretes.' 

0 • 

Teaching Procedures " > t y* 

^ Some teaching aids are built intd the 
student text.. Activities to. check read- 
ing comprehension and vopabulary are* 
, * included * within artd at the end of chap- 
iters. At tjie end of each Art** a bib-* ; 
liography ajid a section entitled. ",Explor7 
« ing This Unit Further-" are included* 
- The' "Exploring-" section suggests eight 
•to ten further arctiviti^s/the student^ can. 
pursue alone, or with\ a group- • The 



majority require further reading, writ- 
ing, or research. 

The annotated teacher's edition con- 
tains a section on skill development for 
each unit. These provide suggestions 
for map, reading, and writing skill 
activities' and activities* to» test- Value* 
positions. 1 Working with historical 
sources and making charts are also 
included. The teacher must select 
activities to pursue and assist students 
in , obtaining additional suggested 
re'source materials. 

Evaluative Comments arid Suggestions 

Those already using this text wiM 
not find much new materiaWn*4he 1981 
revised ' edition • The Resource list in 
the .teaeher's edition hJ^foeen updated 
and changes have been made, in the 
student text, particularly related ^to 
political and economic events. * How- 
ever, closfe attention has not • always 
been paid to thej.se revisions,. , For 
example, in the uiyt oh Africa south of 
the Sahara, the* chapter on the economy 
contains a section on the .Aswan Dam. 
The 1981 edition has-been updated* to 

'reflect the completion of the'' dam and 
its effects on • the economy ; however, at 
the end of this ' section, one * of the 
review questions is still: "What^are the, 
expected*' results ,of .the ^cbr#pleition of* 

'the Aswan Dam?" A suggested activity 
in the unit - on China 'is "Organize, a 
panel" discussion on the • topic: < Formal 
diplqmatic gelations should # be estab- 
lished, between the- United States and 
the People's Republic of China." Tlie 
preceding text indicates that diplomatic 
relations were ■ ^stablisKed in 1979, 

•making such* a debate rhetorical. The 
teacher .will want *tb .^carefully .check 
suggested activities , to make sure, they 
aire relevant to the updated te*t. 
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pap^rbound, 160 pp, v no charge; student workbook, 
papferbound, 158 pp,-$3.81; # seven tests, $0.57 

Consumer education, economics 




Overview - 
«% 

'Ffree Enterprise in the United States 
v l is an adaptation of another South- 
western Publishing Co. text, Consumer 
Economic Problems (9th ed.). The text 
was designed to meet the jnandates of a" 
number of . states that require a course 
in the economics 0 of free enterprise. 
■' The genferal dbjectivev of the course is 
to' provide high school * students with 
the opportunity to acquire , knowledge , 
i ami understanding of the economic sys- 
tem in tHe United States and its impact 
on the America^ way of life. Teachers 
using the text are free to choose a 
balance between the two general content 
areas, depending on student abilities 
and interest and the length of the 
course being taught^. Teaching strate- 
gies suggested in the teacher's guide 
offer some variety for in- and .out-of-. 
class activity. 

Required or Suggested Time ' 

' Free Enterprise in the United States 
is designed for a * full-year course in 
free or private enterprise or personal 
economics. It can also he used in a 
one-semester course highlighting^ the 
nature of Jree enterprise or focusing on 
.personal . ojL t consumer" economics,. If a 
, one-year course is planned, the teacher 
may want Jfo consider supplemental use 
"of three .sets of filmstrips, entitled 
The^ Free Enterprise > Sy£tefai j a vailable 
from the publisher. 



Intended ^Jser Characteristics 

The text ,-is suitable for use by 
above-average students^ in grade 10 and 
average or above-average 11th- and 
12th-graders. This analyst found the 
reading level based on the * Fry read- 
ability scale to be 11th grade. A solid 
background in economics would be t help- 
ful in preserving a balanced course , 
althpugh a teacher w|ip. becomes vety 
familiar with the materials prior to u'se 
may be able to teach a successful 
course without such a background. 

Rationale and General Objectives 

The authors cite tlie historical leg- 
acy of the United States, pointing out 
that our democratic form of government 
has as a critical cornerstone a fr.ee 
enterprise* economic system. A major 
part of the course rationale is ,the fal- ' 
lo^ng quote from ''the teacherls manual: * 
n Despite threats that communism would 
bury us and despite eyidence' from time 
to time of creeping socialism, the United 
States with its democratic - fo^m . of 
government and free enterprise form of 
economic system has withstood these 
attacks to maintain for itself and its 
citizens a position of prominence and 
envy the worlct, over . " The authors go 
on to enfphasize that it is important to;, 
safeguard the free enterprise system. 
To quote: ' ".irtit is essential th#t we, ' 
as citizens, "understand our political and 
economic heritage arid understand and 
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carry out'responsibly our roles as citi- ; 
zens. in this great'* nation * n 
r Major objectives of the course are 
centered, on the three roles fulfilled by 
the individual — worker (producer), user 

«4s<msumer), and an individual and col- 
lective decision maker (citizen/voter); 

•The authors believe four areas of stu- 
dent understanding should be develpped 
in the course: ('}) relationships that 
exist among the major components of the 
economy — producers, consumers, gov- 
ernment/ and the foreign sector; 

(2) interrelationships between* personal 
and 1 aggregate economic analysis; 

(3) interrelationships between economic 
analysis and problems of society (e.g., 
inflation, crime); and (4) roles indP 
Vidual performs as a worker, and as an 
individual and collective decision maker. 

Content * 

Free Enterprise in the United States 
is organized into seven parts. The 
first ' five parts focus mainly on insti- 
tutional^ aspects of the economy. 
* According ' to the authors^ these five 
parts are "devoted primarily to the 
operation and the unique qualities 'of 
the* free enterprise? system. 11 , * 

The first part/ regarded by 'the* 
authors -as crucial to any course using 
this text, covers the nature of free 
enterprise -The second part focuses on 
.the nature of the business" enterprise, 
including- production, marketing, labor- 
management relations, and the role of 
government The next' three - sections 
allow students to probe such aspects of . 
the economy as economic growth and 
stability, national income and associated 
policy, and the *U.S; financial system. 

The* last two parts of the 4 text are 
devoted to the functioning , of ? the indi- 
vidual in the economy. Financial 1 plan- 
ning and* individual proles in the econ- 
omy are considered, and students are ' 
exposed to problems related to income 
management, « purchasing of goods, use 
of credit, insurance planning and buy- 
ing , housing , advertising , . consumer y 
protection, and legal relations' . and the 
consumer. ' / * 



Teaching Procedures 

The authors stress variety in 
instruction and give some suggestions 
for field trips, debates, speakers, and 
use of reference material. The bulk of 
the teacher's guide,, is devoted to pro- 
viding., answers to -questions in tlfeT'stu- 
d'ent text and workbook/ 

Each chapter in the student text 
begins with a statement of specific stu- 
dent learning outcomes , followed ,by 
strident reading^ At the end of each 
chapter is a series of review questions, 
discussion questions , application prob- 
lems, and community projects. The 
student workbook (called a supplement) < 
is* designee! to enrich chapter discussion 
and provide personal applications of .the 
content learned. * The workbook in- 
cludes true-false self-tests, crossword 
puzzles, - current news articles for 
analysis, vocabulary exercises, fill-in- 
the-blank questions, arid data analysis. 
A testing program accompanies the text. 

A filtnstrip. series, The Free' Enter- 
prise System , can bemused as a media 
supplement tp the course, o 

Evaluative Comments and Suggestions 

In preparing this text the authors 
reviewed .a number of state curriculum 
-guides to ^ensure that theAbook ."provid- 
ed acceptable antf. complete coverage of 
state educational objectives for a course 
in free enterprise. */ Based* on this 
analyst's judgment of the status of free 
enterprise - education hi the United 
States,^ the .authors have indeed met 
jmost,of the requirements for fr^e enter- 
prise 'education in most states. One of 
the difficulties in teaching this kind of 
content is" that free enterprise — in 
'addition Jio being one method of Eco- 
nomic analysis — is a value-loaded term. 
Throughout the text and the student 
workbook, there are a number of exam- 
ple^ of bia^ on behalf c>f the business 
sector and away from 'government in- 
volvement in a system of enterprise that 
/ never 'has and is not^ likely to be trujy 
competitive in the way, that economists 
would define a system of ' enterprise 
that is "free." 

\ * • . -I 
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Economics 



Overview • 

Free Enterprise — The American Eco- 
nomic System is designed for use £p a 
one-semester senior high school eco- 
nomics course, but each of its four 
units can stand alone as a mini-course. 
The text focuses on the American eco- 
nomic system through its presentation 
of basic* economic terms, concepts, 
issues,* and processes. By simultan*- 
eously presenting students with social 
studies skill development activities- and 
special features designed to relate the 
study of economics to real life, the 
authors hop£ to involve students direct- 
ly in the economic' process. The 
teacher's guide offers suggestions for 
teaching strategies, classroom discus- „ 
sion, learning activities, supplementary 
reading, and unit tests. 

\* - 

Required or Suggested Time 

Free Enterprise was designed as the 
basic text for a one-semester course. 
Each of its four units, however, can be 
used t alone for shorter courses or for 
other specific curriculum needs. The 
teacher's guide * does not suggest the 
time required »for each unit, but -two or 
two and one-half weeks per unit 
-appears to be adequate. ( 

Intended User Characteristics * 

-The publisher suggests that Free . 
Enterprise be " used with high school 
students . However , the reading level 
of the materials and the vocabulary 
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make it most appropriate for students in 
grades 11 and i2. According to the 
Fry graph, the /reading level is '1 1.5. 
To assist in 3 vocabulary development, 
the text italicizes new and unfamiliar 
terms and defines them in context. 
Chapter Reviews offer term identification 
exercises. A glossary is provided at 
the end of the text. Free Enterprise 
can be used with students who have no 
background in economics as well as 
those who have some. ** 

Rationale and General Objectives 

Free Enterprise was designed, 
according to thfe publisher* to meet two. 
important goals: (1) to h'elp students 
"to understand the structure and opera- 
tions^ of #*e American economy" and/ 
(2) to ^ielp students "to recognize and- 
appreciate the American economy as a 
sysfem in which the' individual is - the 
major decision maker ? and owner * of , 
property*" Specific objectives include ? 
teaching * basic ^economic concepts and 
.principle^ through a focus on the Amer- 
ican economy and teaching social studies 
skills , consumer skills , and economic 
decision making. ^Economic analysis and 
proble m so lving are emphasized as -well. 
The objectives of, each unit and chapter 
are clearly stated in *the teacher's 
guide. 

Content 

The student _ text focuses on the*- 
American economic system, cpvering 
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basic economic concepts and principles, 
as well as the development, fVaraework, 
and distinctive characteristics of the 
American free enterprise system* The 
material ^is organized into 16 chapters 
divided into ^four. units. Unit 1, ^The 
Study of Economics," introduces eco- 
nomics and economic terms and provides 
an overview of the American economy, 
including its history and development. 
It also describes other systems, such as 
socialism and communism. 

Unit 2, "The American Economy in 
Action," covers the roles of production 
and the macrket, "profits and competition, 
income and the market system, and the 
rple of the consumer. * Unit 3, "The* 
Organization of American Capitalism," 
discusses business organizations such 
as partnerships, proprietorships,, and 
corporations; the role of labor in Amer- 
ica; 41 money and the bankir/g system; 
and the role of government in the econ- ^ 
omy. The finat^mit, "Challenges Eac- 
ing our Free Enterprise System," pre- 
sents *an overview of\domestic and 
international challenges relating . to 
growth and stability, foreign traa^and 
the balance of payments. The unit *aj 
includes a ^comparison of the Japanese, 
British, and Soviet economic systems 
and a discussion of the future of Amer- 
ican capitalism. 

Organizers tused throughout the text 
are section check-ups, chapter summar- 
ies, and chapter\reviews. Unit summar- 
ies present discussion questions, recom- 
mended reading, and a section entitled 
"Economics at Work," which is* designed 
to involve the students directly in the 
economic • derision-making process. In 
these exercises students are asked to 
plan the junior-senior prom, finance a 
used"* car, expand a Hypothetical busi- 
ness, and decide where to purchase 
products for a clothing store. Four 
kinds of special features^are inter- 
spersed throughout ^the text, including 
social studies skills exercises, consumer 
education situations, career information, 
and biographical sketches of successful 
entrepreneurs. Skills covered include 



interpreting graphs and tables, using 
statistical^tables, calculating . interest 
rates,/ and interpreting political car- 
toons^f The " consumer education fea- 
tures cover the social security system, 
buying a^_Qew. automobile, unit pricing, 
and check waiting. ' 

Teaching Procedures ' 

The introduction to the ^teacher^s 
gUide for Free Enterprise provides an 
overview of the guide ,and the purposes 
and ^ organization of the student text. 
For eatfh section, chapter, and unit in 
the text, ^the guide, provides educational 
objectives, opening, suggestion^ per- 
formance objectives, instructions 'for 
using the special features, a list of 
important ideas and supplementary n 
materials, ideas for projects, and 
answers to section and chapter ques- 
tions. Activity suggestions in the guide t 
* include making an economic journal, 
researching the economic ideas of famous 
Americans/ preparing a skit demonstrate 
ing the need for a well-balanced budget, 
and interviewing various types of home- 
owners. 

The guide also contains tests for ekch 
umL These 50-item tests are divided 
intq rom- parts identifying terms 
(matching)>^conomic facts (true-false), 
economic understanding (multiple, 
choice) , and using^social studies skills 
(multiple choice) 

The final part of the tester's guide 
offers a list of free or low-cost'-supple- 
mentary materials, many of them goVeam- 
rnent publications, and an extensiv^ 
reference bibliography. 

Evaluative Comments and Suggestions 

Free Enterprise is a well-written basic 
economics textbook that is logically 
organized and informative. Given its 
focus on the American economic system, 
it presents a good foundation for further 
study of the economic situation today. 
The suggested activities are traditional 
in approach. 
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Publication Date.: 

Grade Level: 

Materials and Cost: 
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Erestori E. James and Nelda Davis 
Macmillan Publishing Co., Inc.' 
1981 * 
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Text, hardbound, 598 pp, $14.85; teacher's annotated 
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paperbound, 156 pp, -$2.70; teacher. f s .edition of 
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duplicating meters, paperbound, 30 pp, $10.20 

World geography 



Overview 

Global Geography is a complete up- 
date of The Wide World; A Geography 
published in, 1972. The book has a new 
'copyright by virtue of a numbed oi 
major changes. A section en/titled 
"lining Maps and >At)ases" has been 
added at the book's beginning to teach 
basic map ^skills. This is followed by a 
> brief introduction tq geography and 
geographers 1 methods, a definition^ of 
the term* culture region, and a descrip- 
tion of how the. book is laid out/ The 
first unit, "The Human Use of the 
Earth," is also new. A global yiew of 
geography is presented in a broatd .look 
at culture, technology, environment- 
habitat, and land use. „ Problems*^ 
change and transition are, also di§/ 
cussed. Previously^ the first seStioji 
\yas an historical account of the devel- 
opment ' of geographic knowledge. The 
remainder of the book is very similar to 
The Wide World with- the following, 
changes. The Africa jmit has been 
completely rewritten arid , other units 
have been revised to' eliminate bias^and 
chauvinism. TJie order in 
the culture regions are presented 
has atee^been changed, with. North 
America no^<^rst./^The text is accom- 
panied tjy a teacher's edition, student 
workbook, and tests. 




Required x>r Suggested Time 

^ The teacher's edition presents a 
suggested time schedule for a 36-week 
school term, allowing for two weeks of 
review and testing. Although it is, 
indicated that suggestion^ for using the 
textbook for a semester are given,* 
these suggestions are minimal. The 
teaefher will have to develop plans if the 
Joook i;S to be used for other than a, 
one-year program. 

Intended User Characteristics 

The t^xt is written- for use in a 
secondary world geography class. The 
pxiblishers report that the text can be 
read by an average eighth-grade 6 stu- 
deirt. 'This assessment was .based on 57 
samples, using the _ Dale-Chall modified 
readability formula. The range of 

4 ^rade levels within these samples was 
fr 9m 'grade 5.8 to 13.5. This reviewer's 
aftaly£ls pi six ^mples, using the Fry 
test of* readability," -showed an average 
readability of grade 12. . Many ge v o- 

* graphic concepts and^ names' of foreign 
cities and countries contribute^ to this 
high average. The teacher is given - 
ample instructions for presenting the 
materials; however, a general "back- 
ground in geography would be valuable. 
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Rationale and General Objectives 

Global Geography is based on the 
theory that the subject piatt^r of geog- 
raphy »is tthe complex "relationship 
between .the physical environment and 
human beings and their culture." The 
text emphasizes the "interdependence of 
physical and cultural factors and the 
influence this interdependence has on 
human economic, political, . arid social 4 
Systems."' General goals are given .for 
each unit a'nd specific objectives for 
each chapter witfcdn a unit. For exam- 
ple, a goal in the first unit isi "to 
appreciate, the role of culture, in shap- 
ing the earth." A specific objective', for 
chapter 1 from this unit is to "describe 
how language families and- ^subfamilies 
evolved." 

Content 

Global Geography has ^four distinct 
sections. The first section teaches the 
student how to use maps and atlases. 
A 12-page atlas contains maps of seyen 
world regions and the United States. A 
separate chapter , defines geography, 
describes what a geographer does, and 
explains the' purpose .and 'structure of 
the text. The third major segment of 
the text discusses culture, technology, 
environment, and resources, and how 
these factors — working as a system — can 
account for similarities and differences 
between, world regions. The bulk o£ 
the text is devoted to the world's .11 
culture regions: North America, South 
American Western Europe, Soviet Union, 
North Africa- Southwest Asia, • South 
Asia, Southeast Asia, East Asia, Africa, 
^ustralJa-New Zealand, and Pacific. 
JSach culture region represents a unit. - 
Tide first chapter iri each unit covers 
habitat and settlement. The rest of the 
chapters are sometimes on specific coun- 
tries and sometimes on groups of coun- 
tries. 

n Back-of-the-book" material includes a 
statistical profile of the 11 regions, a 
metric conversion chart, a glossary, 
and an index. Data in .the statistical 
profile. * includes country and capital 
names, and, for each country, area by 4 
square mile and kilometer, population, 
percent of the labor force in agricul- 
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ture, GNP per capita, life expectancy, 
exports, an <L imports. 

Teaching Procedures 

The teacher's edition of Global 
Geography contains s, teacher manual at 
the back of the text. This manua^ 
contains both: uftit and~~chapter strate- 
gies* The unit plans include an over- 
view, goals, background' information, 
bibliographies, and map exercises. 
Chapter plans include a chapter sum- 
mary, objectives, suggested teaching 
strategies, 1 and answers to end-of- 
chapter - questions . Unit and semester 
tests are also included in the manual . 

Throughout the text , annotations 
suggest activities and discussion -ques- 
tions. At the end of each chapter in 
the student text, factual question^ and 
a^ vocabulary are given. In addition, 
three parts of this section carr~be used 
by the teacher in planning instruction: 
"Understanding- J ^ Maps," , "Exploring 
Ideas," and "Extending Your Horizons\" 
A workbook is availabler-it contains a 
factual review, vocabulary exercises, 
reading and writing skill exercises, *knd 
map skill exercises.' The ' test manual 
has o duplicating masters of 'the tests 
contained in the teacher's manual. . 

Evaluative Comments and ? Suggestions 

Global Geography is a world geog- 
raphy text which can be described as 
"typical."^ The division of world areas 
into culture regions should, help* the 
students understand how regional cul- 
tural, economic, "political, ->and social 
systems develop. The teaching strate- 
gies arid the book ! s content are stand- 
ard; 'that is, they require reading, 
discussi6n, and a great deal of factual 
recall^ The suggestions in the teach- 
er's manual -for* individualizing instruc- 
tion t are much more exciting that the 
"read-and-discuss" strategies' recom- 
mended for primary presentation of the 
text material. With careful plaJrmttg^^ 
teacher could combine these with chap- * 
ter activities for a more stimulating and 
interesting instructional approach. If 
all .the "suggested map activities .are 
Used, students should become proficient 
in map reading. 

6.1. 
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World history 



Overview 

Human Heritage: A World History is 
intended to provide thorough coverage 
of ancient and medieval history and a 
less-detailed overview of modern history 
for students in grades 6-10. The text 
employs a chronological /topical 

approach. * Such key concepts as cul- 
tural values, democracy, revolution, 
and " change and continuity are high- 
lighted to iTelp 'students understand 
that human ideas and .actions .are vital 
elements in chistory and that people 
\$ye contributed to our human heritage. 
"The^ teacher's edition provides objec- 
tives, activities, teaching— methods-rand 
a general overview of information in 
each 1 of .the tex£*s^4Q chapters. The 
suggested activities are -varied enough; 
that some will be applicable to all ability 
levels and individual class needs. 

Required or Suggested Time 

1 The text is designed to provide 
* ^material for a one-year introductory , 
wo rld history course. " The teacher's 



student activity book has 13 sections 
(one' for each of the textbook's 13 
units) which contain^ reinforcement and 
skill-building activities. Again, time 
spent ; will depend on the numbfer of 
activities selected. ^ 

Intended User Characteristics 

Human Herita ge is designed for stu- 



dents 1 in grades 6-10. The straight- 
forward and lively narrative style, 
combined with short chapteyrs, map and 
photo aids, summary review sections; 
and the controlled reading level (aver- 
aging grade '6 on the* Fry readability 
scale) result in a text which is suitable 
for , w average pre-high school students 
and average to below-average high 
school students. ^The variety of « sug- 
gested activities also permits teachers 
to tailor \the course to individual stu- 
"dent and7^or class abilities. ^ 



edition suggests ,that 'teachers should be 
able to devote up to eight day£7|o each 
1 of the 40 chapters. Since no specific 
time allotfaehts. are suggested for indi- 
vidual activities, the actual time used 
. on* a particular chapter will depend on , 

how many of the suggested .activities 
— *re - undertaken* * The accompanying t 



Rationale ancM*en£ral Objectives 

* ' ---^ * 

Human> Heritage Has -keen^ written to 
help students "think conceptually and_ 
critically about the past atid to appre-^ 
ciate the complexity and variety of 
human interrelationships" and to "learn 
that they live in history, that their 
present is a product of the past, and 
that their future is an outcome of the 
present." It works toward these objec- 
tives through an interdisciplinary 
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approach which shows how ^different 
.civilizations, Eastern as well as West- 
ern, have interacted throughout 
recorded history* r The authors believe 
that the basic knowledge* an€ skills 
necessary for an understanding 6f 
hiuman heritage are better encouraged 
through this combined chronological/ 
topical treatment than through a more 
traditional approach that stresses dis- 
connected names and dates over human 
idea s^ and actions. % 

Content 

Human Heritage: A World , History 
""provides an overview of Western • and 
nonweStern history, with emphasis orf 
ancient and medieval periods. The text 
is organized in 13 units containing 40' 
chapters. Unit titles are "Prehistoric 
Times, " * "The River Valley Civiliza- 
tions," "Ideas ' and Armies," "The 
Greeks/ '"The Rodmans,? "The Early 
Middle . Ages,", "Flowering of the East t " 
"The Age "of Feudalism," "The Late 
Middle Ages," "The beginning of Modern 
TimS," "The .Changing World," "Nations 
and Empires,! "~and "The,* Twentieth Cen- 
tury." * 9 

,..Each chapter opens with a colorful 
photograph illustrating the chapter 
topic — for example, one chapter on 
Greek ^civilization opens with a 'photo- 
graph /of a Greek, vase to* illustrate 
• Greek contributions to the arts. The 
chapters are organized into ' clearly 
marked sections » and ^subjections, with 
topic headings and important vo'cabiilary 
words printed 4 in bold type.' Vocabulary 
words are also defined in context. 
Maps,' charts, .time Hpes, and illustra- 
tions are used profusely. Chapter 
reviews, discussion questions, and tips 
on. using maps conclude v each chapter. 

Each unit also includes*^ special two-* 
page feature which focuses on people or 
events important in or representative of 
the historical period discussed. For 
example, the "Cultural Close-up" 'for 
„ the unit "The Early Middle Ages" is an 
^introduction to the Han and T'ang 
dynasttes-^of China. Each unit con-, 
eludes with^a review section including a 
summary of- main^points, suggested 
reading , review Questions \ ^and^activi- 



_^ < * . 

n , 

ties to develop such skills as comparing 
and contrasting, analyzing and Synthe- 
sizing, and heading map# and chart^. 

Teaching Procedures 

Students begin each unit by review- 
ing a '^two-page color time chart that in- 
cludes photos anci illustrations of impor- 
tant events, people, or places covered 
in the unit. Students are expected* to 
consider Jhe overview questions accom- 
panying each time chart *to gain a gen- 
eral idea of this ^themes and topics of 
the *unit. At ^ the conclusion of .each 
unit students review the main ideas of 
the urdt7 participate in skill-develqping 
activities, undertake a wide variety of 
unit projects and supplementary activi-^ 
ties, and do suggested reading.* 

Additional teaching procedures /are 
suggested *at the* beginning 'of each 
chapter in the well-organized teacher's 
annotated edition and at the end of 
gach chapter in the sttttlent text. 
Teachers begin each chapter with an 
overview of objectives, background 
information, and suggested teaching 
ideas. Teaching ideas include /R^mig^te 
.students read and comment upon speci- 
fic passages, fill in exercises ' in tnV 
chapter review, identify and define 
vocabulary works in the text and in the 
"Building Vocabulary" section in the 
chapter- review, discuss issues and 
events in cjass, review major chapter 
facts; and develop map skills £by work- 
ing with the "Using -Maps" section at 
the end of each chapter, * 

Evaluative :Cpmmen^s and Suggestions 

This text*s easy-to-read sftyle and 
lavish illustrations should*help students 
gain insights into our human heritage, 

, p&tticularly into contributions , of the 
ancient "and medieval periods. >A note- 

% "worthy^feature of thg 'text is its attempt 
to^trace developments in the nonwestern 
world ^vrtiich paralleled developments in 
the Western ' world. Teachers contem- 
plating adopting this text should, how- 
ever, 'realize that the coverage of, the 
modern world is minimal — the 20th cen- 
tury isn't introduced until chapter 38 of 
the 40-chapter textbobk. 
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Economics, language arts, social studies, sociology 



'Overview 

Inside Television was produdted joint- 
ly by WGBH Educational Television of 
Bdston and, the Far v West Laboratory for 
Educational Research and Development 
to help students becQme more discrimi- 
nating and selective viewers of tele- 
vision* The text can serve as the 
basis of ar one-semester high school 
language arts or social studies course 
or can be used to supplement existing 
courses. Emphasis* is placed on devel- 
oping thinking skills which students will 
be * able to use in critically examining 1 
not only television, but other media as 
WelJ. -The /textbook is arranged into 
seven units/ each* focusing! on a pjartic- 
^ulai topic concerning television. The 
teacher's guide contains a correspond- 
ing unit plan with daily lesson plans for 
each unit. ^ . , * ' ' 

Required or Suggested Time 

< JThe author ^states that the materials 
are mo£t effective when /used as the 
ba£is for a one^semester high school 
course.* t ii the teacher follows th^/ les- 
ion plans .in the teacher's guide" closely, 
the cour%^ will take 78 days , to .com- 
plete. , The teacher can, however, 
choose to use any one or more of the * 
seven independent units to supplement 
•regular social studies or language arts 
courses. The number of days required 
to teach individual units' ranges from 6 
to 15. In addition, the teacher could' 
select a few lessons or activities to. 
integrate into regular courses. • 



Intended, User Characteristic^ 

Inside Television^ is intended for use 
by average secondary students in lang- 
uage artd* or social studies classes. 
However, this analyst fisftrrrd the reading 
level (based on the Fry graph) to 'be 
grade 12. Since the content is interest- 
ing and appealing* - students at the 
secondary J^vel would be motivated to 
read the materials and engage in the 
activities. Each daily lesson plan in 
the teacher's ^aide suggests /a home- 
work assignment, some of which must 
• be . completed! out of school. No special 
^ teacher preparation or y skills ate 
required. 



Rationale and General Objectives 

p The purpose^ oL.this text is to help* 
students become more 'discriminating and 
selective viewers of television.' The 
philosophy underlying development * of 
these materials is that' high school stu- 
dents have not been.* taught to' make 
effective use of television. * Because 
television ' greatly influences , American 
lives and 'behavior, youthful television 
watchers need to be taught • to < con- 
sciously select programs _ which will 
benefit them and to acquire thinking 
skills "which will help them examine tele- 
vision criticaH^v\ 

Specific objectives of_ thp text ^are 
to help secondary students understand^ 
their reasons for watching television; 
be aware of the positive and negative 
aspects of watching television; analyze 
V?hy they choose certain programs over 
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others; be able to determine when 
watching television will *be most advan- 
tageous for them; learn skills which will 
help them observe television in a more 
sophisticated marjnerf recognize the hid- 
den messages of programs and commer-^ 
cials; "and be &ware of the impact of ^hfe- 
media *o'n 'their values. * 4 * 

Content ■ * 

Inside Television presents information 
on television " as 'a medium and ^industry 
and presents activities designed' to help 
students develop critical thinking skills. 
The textbook is divided into seven 
units^r each focusing ,.on a particular* 
aspect of television. Unit 1, ,"You and 
~ «T el e vision," discusses the 'impact of 
television on the American viewer and 
the way. that Americans use television. 
Unit 2, "The Television Industry," pre- 
sents information about television as a 
business. Specif jicaffy, it deals with 
the major networks, station groups, the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
public " television , ratings , J scheduling 

atactics, and how commercial time is^ 
bought and sold. Unit 3/ "Programs 
and Production," explains how television 
programs are developed and produced « 
Unit 4, "Selling," assesses commer- 
cials, public service announcements, 
political advertising, and packaging 
-Unit 5, "That's the Way I* Is? TV 

.News," examines news and information, 
programming. It includes a discussion 
of the Fairness Doctrine, First Amend- 
ment rights, > and social responsibilities 
of " newspeople. Unit 6, "The Xelevision 
Environment," probes television's subtle' 
messages -and their effect on the viewer. 

'Unit, 7, "A "Saving Radiance," ponders 
future technology. 

« " Each unit contains four parts: (1) 
text introducing the unit and providing 
factual information' about the topic; (2) 
suggested activities which involve stu- 

' dents in individual or group work; (3) 
readings presenting opinions and infor- 
mation* written by producers, actors, 
crittes, advertisers, ^'nd other television 
professionals; s^nd (4) written exercises. 
Te.xtual information is presented in an* 

' objective way, neither Extolling the 
virtues of television nor condemning ttje 
medium . 



?eaching Procedures 

The primary teaching techniques 
suggested are having students read the 
text, complete' arid discuss ^thought- 
provoking worl^|freets and activities , 
and read articles written by television 
^prof es^ionals . For example, in the unit 
"Selling, Tr students read a brief history 
of television advertlsing^and then work 
in small groups to create ^ar-pjcoduct and 
a marketing strategy. This isfollowed 
by reading of an advertising 6xecutive^s^ 
description of how a *Mjd^tiald ! s com- 
mercial is put tqgether^and at-home 
completion of a worksheet providing *a^ 
framework for analyzing the techniques 
used in making, commercials . 

The activities suggested in the text 
are quite varied; they include writing 
exercised, analysis of graphs and 
tables, interviewing , discussions , and 
comparisons of newspapers and tele- 
vision^ The worksheets a\sy require a^ 
range of , activities, 'including logging 
television programs watched, creating a 
program ^schedule, £*rtx rewriting pro- 

franr scripts. " - 

Explicit ^ teaching instructions _£re 
provided in the teacher's guid^; For 
Jea^ch unit, the guide contains a brief 
introduction, suggested time allotment, 
learning objectives, "listing of critical 
viewing skills addressed, optional 
activities, a list of felms and books 
relevant to the unit, and daily lesson 
plans. The lesson ~ pl^ns include a 
\description of in-clas3* activities', and 
a suggested homework assi^mpent^ 
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-aluative. Comments and Suggestions 

\ - • 

\Inside Television is unique in treat- 

ing\television in a basal secondary text. 
The\ very complete teaching instructions 
provided will be* useful for teachers 
working in an unfamiliar area. Expect- 
ing many teachers or schools to insti- 
tute* courses devoted exclusively to. 
television may be unrealistic, however. 
Thus, more information on how to inte- * 
* grate sections of the text into other 
classes would have boren helpful. * 

HWfe program has/ been field tested. 
For more information,* contact, the Far 
West Laboratory for * Educational 
Research and Development. 
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Psychology . ' 



Overview 

Invitation to Psychology is a new and 
exciting introductory course developed 
by rwo high school teachers for secon- 
dary sttu^ents. The content covered in 
the text's *6 chapters is .presented in a 
way that reflects » research results while 
appealing to a vkriety of student. inter- 
ests. Course bbjecttves, as well as 
objectives , for each unit, chapter, and 
lesion, are ■ clearly stated. The 
te&cher's ^ guide discusses aN^rariety of 
teaching procedures and provicbes daily 
lesson plans. Duplicating master£\for 
student activities and tests accompai 
the text and teacher materials. * 



Required or Suggested Time 

The text* is organized into 16 chap- 
ters. In a semester course meeting five 
days per week, each chapter is con- 
sidered appropriate* for -one weed's 
work. However, with the numerous 
activities suggested in the teacher's 
guide and the text itself,, sufficient 
material for a year's w<prk is provicjed. 
1 1 

Intended User Charact eristics 

1 1 

Imvitation to Psychology .was written 
especially for senior 0 high schooP sti£- 
dents. This analyst found the Average 
reading level according to the Fry form- 
ula tfc be ninth grade. The topics 
covered in the text should be of Con- 
siderable interest to secondary students 
as they approach maturity^, 



= Although no special teacher training 
is required, some background in psy- 
chology would be helpful. In addition, 
teachers using the .materials should 
become familiar with the American 
PsychQlogical Association's various 
guidelines for hig4i School psychology 
teaching and r^eaVch before? teaching 
thq course. These guidelines are pro- 
vided iti the teacher's guide. Also, 
sharing the course piano with students 
and their parents would be advisable , 
as a ' number of topics. - coVered may 
result in unneeded controversy. 




RationaleXand General- Objectives 



The aithors present a dual fatitmale* 
for "^the course: they Relieve nt is 
importarrtJfor students to begin -thinking 
like ps^iiolQgists and to learn more 
about themsel\fe^.' The teacher js cau^_ 
tidne'd that stud^ri^s may 'have picked 
up numerous myjhs "a^out -psychology / 
The authbrs hope to dis^el^these myths, 
helping students learn <what makes, 
people behave as they^dg* Ma^jor stu- 
dent objectives for the course^a^e: 
(1) ,to master major concepts and theo- 
ries in psychology and Be able to define 
and use terms appropriately, (2) to 
l^&rn the basic skills of psychological 
research, (3) to develop critical think- 
ing skiilsT,'* (4) to build writing*,^ read- 
ing, and discussion skills, and 
develop the •ability to apply psycl 
logical concepts and research knowledge 
to ''their own lives. • n - 
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Content + 

Invitation to Psychology is organized 
into five units whiqh cover five ..areas 
commonly taught in high school psychol- 
ogy courses. Following a general intro- - 
duction to psychology, unit 1, "Dis- 
covering the World," deals with -percep- 
tion, learning, thinking, and intelli- 
gence and ( creativity, ,?Unit 2, "The 
Cycle of life," deals with physical an4 
emotional development from ' infancy 
through adulthood. • "Roots of Behav- 
ior," unit 3, addresses biological bases 
for behavior, emotion and mptivation, 
and consciousness. °Unit 4, "Who Are 
You?," explores the nature of the self, 
personality, abnormal behavior, * and 
mental/ health. Unit 5, "You, ' Others, * 
and Society," discusses interpersonal - 
behavior, social interaction, and the 
psychological quality of life. A skills 
handbook ■ at the end of the text intro- 
duces students ttWnethods^of psycholog- 
ical research. ~ jk glossary provides 
definitions of important terms,. 

Unique content features ^re the use 
of Research-based information t where " 
9 possible .an 4_in elusion of vignettes high7 
* lighting career opportunities in psycho- 
logy. The -text is attractively illustrat- 
ed with cartoons, reproductions, of art- 
work,, interest-stimulating photographs, 
and colqrful. graphics. 

Teacfoin^ Procedures • - • 

To attain the stated objectives , stu-> * 
dents, must be. able to re^d the material 
presented. The text includes a number ^ 
of aids to interest and, assist students, 
in tt\e readings task. Eactf chapter o 
begins with an "opener^-a case study 
or -other attention-getter . - The text 
that follows is divided into four- ^to six- 
page * sections. Each ' section ' begins- 
with "a list of ^things to find, but « while 
reading; section review qyestions_check 
,stuSents ; grgsp * of^Jixose-^ifems . In 
•addition, /It's Your _Turn" # activities 
interspersed^ throughout ■ the^texf permit 
students to make immediate' (and pri- 
vate) applications "of the reading materi- 
al. "Close-Up" readings . 4 in * each 
' chapter—brifef descriptions - of *sucH 



topics as biofeedback i N violence in 
-sports, and the "Chitling Tlest"--are 
designed to provoke class di 5cussion , 
Each chapter ends with a " section of 
review questions and activities and a 
chapter test; Units end wi'thl experi- 
ments that students* can conduct anfl 
unit tests. Additional chapter ^nd unit 
tests are provided separately oi\ dupli- 
cating masters. - y 

The teacher's guide recofcmenus u$e r 
of a variety of pedagogical - vehicles. 
Described are lecture/ discussion, fctse of 
guest speakers, field trips,, u$e of 
audiovisuals, experiments, smalj-'groi^p 
work, demonstrations, use of anonymous 
responses to questionnaires, role-play- 
ing, gaming and singulation r and term 
.paper assignments. The: 'guide' also 
includes detailed lesson plans .< The 
typical pattern is preparation (usually a 
student reading assignment) ) objec-* 
tives, a motivator "J^usuallylan interest- 
ing question to be : posed * the class), 
and lesson development. When a topic 
might lead in S sensitive direction, the 
lesson plans include a special "Alert!", 
section. Teachers should watch for. and 
heed these warnings. Additional teach- 
ing strategies and the answers to the 
questions in the student text are pro- 
vided; for each ✓chapter. 
'« The worksheets available on dupli- 
cating . masters preserrt-~va3ded_^^ 
and-pencil activities. 4 ' # 



Evaluative Comments and 'Suggestions 

The authors, surveyed . more than 
1,500 teachers to find out what their 
students were like, what texts - were 
u3ed, what subjects should be coyer ed, 
and what tekt features were desired. 
Following development of, the book, some 
of the , initial respondents were asked to 

re^ew^the-^text^ JjLJ^clear to this 

analyst v that the authors 'took sugges- 




tions from the field t 
is well-written, is 
capability to under 
hold student ^ interest*, 
ideas are soiftid and will, if used* 
properly, , provide a varied and rich 
experience for students. 
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25. * JUSTICE: DUE PROCESS OF LAW " 

Isidore Starr 
West Publishing Co. 
• 1981 



Author: 
♦ • 

' Publisher: ' 

Publication Date: 
Grade Level: 
Materials and Cost: 

Subject Area i 



10-12 ' . ^. * 

Text, paperbpund, 287 pp, $6.50 each for 1-^4 
copies, $5.75°sach for 25-99 copies, ,$5.20 each for 
100 or more copies 

Ciyics, legal education, U,,SL government 



. Overview «. - ^ 

* Justice:, Due Process of Law is the 
second volume in the Great Ideas in the 
^aw series (see volume 4 of the Data 
Book for* a review of the first volume). 
The text is designed to introduce secon- 
dary students to the evolution dptd^ 
practice of due- process' in three ^ 
arenas — adult courts,* juvenile" courts, 
and schools Students^ examine due 
process by reviewing landmark Supreme 
Court decisions. A significant portion - 

5 of the text'is devot^cL to excerpts from' 
the justices' majority,* .dissenting, and 

i concurring opinions i'p. ^ these cases. 
Th£. resulting high readability " level , 
makes the .text most suitable for 

- advanced students. T^he text v offers 
questions for students to consider, but • 
no o^Ker activities are recommended and 
• no* teacher's guided is provided. 9 • 

, Required' or Suggested Time 

•This, text! can' be used as the basis 
for an in-depth study of the concept 6f 
due process lasting for a^quarter of* — if 
supplemental ^materials .are- also tlsed-ra 
semesterV The*text tan ^lso b'e us^sd to 
supplement leg^l education classes or 
units on the 1 judiciary in government ^or 
civics classes. 

♦ t \ 

^ In tended Useir Characteristics • & ] 

^ Justice: Due Process o| Law is tar- . 
getecT at ■ secondary students'. " Tl>e^ 
, readability ljsvgl is unusually high, 



however — college level according to the 
Fry graph--in part "because of the lar£e x « 
amount of text, quoted from Suprsrtfe 
Court- oopirfltfns. This high reading ^ 
level and thef exclusive use of a read- 
and-di^cy^s^fS^ru^t make the ; tex#*most 

appTopria^te* . for use wit;h motivated 

students «'»with god^ reading ability. 

Rationale and General Ob jectives • " * 

— P 5 1 7^ * 

Tlife rationale for 'the text is not , 

specifically stated. However, the con- 
tent indicates that the author* htd two \ 
majpr purposes in writing the . text : 
(l')»to increase student knowledge about 

, due process' of # law as applied, ix\ adult / 
courts, juvenile courts, and schools and 
(2) to < help students understand 
Supreme Court 'deci^tbns^-regarding due . 
process. , The ^author believes ' that 
understanding 'these*' decisions is the 

- responsibility of. citizens who want to 
exercise their right to disagree w£th 
Court rulings r He' also believes that 
Studying Court opinions is valuable 
because tt it improves *bur understanding 
of the law of e the land; it exposes us "to 
the reasoning .skills of sophisticated - 
jurists; and it shows the judicial pro- 
cess at work in resolving value conflicts 
our society.?*" ^ 

Content " m M \ N / 

Justice: Due Process' of Law is - j| 
organized ik%p four sections^ subdivide d- 
'^mto* 22 chapters.^* The first section is..* 
titled "The Courtroom as. Theater: The 
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• Curtain Rises." It focuses tipon the: 
trial process, e H xai?iining the settirrg and 
such participants as the defendant; 
prosecutor, defense attorney, .judge, 
•witnesses, victim v^he public, and the 
press 4 f This sefctioh &lso describes the 
trial process and examines glea^bar gain- 
ing. 'The second sfection,* ejititled "The 
Courtroom- as Theater: The Curtain 
Flails , " focuses iupon ^ events after a 
defendant is found guilty. This section 
presents information 1 about ' sentencing 
and punishment, -devotihg three chap- 
ters to capital punishment. 

The third sectipn' considers the con- 
cept of % due process -JatS* it . relates to 
operation of, the, juvenile'-court system. 
Separate chapters examine due process 
rights of juveniles, the nature pf proof 
\n' delinquency proceedings, 'jury trials 
in juvenile proceedings, the transfer of 
juvenile cases > to criminal court, and 
compensation, for victimsl. The final 
section examines the pperation of due 
process within 'schools. Chapters in 
this section focus upon * suspensions and 
jexpulsions, corporal punishment, and 
questions yet to be answered by the 
« Cot*rt . 

fc Throughout all four sections, the 
author * focuses on landmark Supreme 
CQprt decisiorts^ Regarding due "process. 
Numerous excerpts from majority*, con- 
curring", aid dissenting opinions are 
included. / Special features are devoted 
to profiles .of'' individuals involved in 
landmark, cases (Ernesto Miranda, 
Clarence Gideon, Caryl Chessman) and 
such topics *as^ the history of juries/ the 

'■juvenile justice systems in France, and 
'discipline in^ 19th-century schools/ 
Appendices contain the transcript of 
a criminal, case," the *' constitutional 
amendments cited in the text, a glos- 
sary, a ''bibliography,/ and ^a table of 
cases: cited in the text.. 



teaching Procedures . 

. r ♦ 

The text is designed to be used in a 

!' read-and- discuss* fornjat. Questions 
designed to stimulate discussion are 
interspersed throughout the text. In a 
section of the* text coyering^the victirfi*s 

%role in j criminal *c6urt proceec&sgs, for 

* example, students are asked to express 
their opinions regarding defense strate- 
gies in . attempting to get victirps to 
"break down" jpnr the witness stand, the 
balancing of the defendants due pro- 
cess rights and the victim's injury, and 
the trend toward 'compensation of vic- 
tims . ■ ' ' 

No teacher's guide is available, and 

, thus no t supplemental activities are 
^suggested. . 

Evaluative Comments and Suggestions 

Justice: Due Process of Law is 
unique in the fi^ld, in .that it does not 
devote attention to the specifics of 
criminal' an^, civil law, but rathex; focus- 
es upon the processes u'^ed tQ ensure 
justice. In 30 doing., it provides an 
exceptionally detailed analysis of 
Supreme Court decisions influencing the" 
evolution of due process.* 'Its treatment 
of due process within # the school is 
particularly noteworthy. 

It 4s unfortunate that no teacher's 
guide providing background information 
and supplemental activities is available. 
Such a i guide would strengthen the 
program considerably, allowing teachers 
.to make the most effective 4 use of the 
text and alleviating the repetitivenesj 
of a strict read-anct-discuss format. 
Numerous avenues for experiential 
learning .are available, but teachers will 
have to spend considerable time plan- 
ning for them if they use thisjtexl. 
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26. OUR WORLD AND ITS PEOPLES 



Authors : 
Publisher: 
Publication Date: 
Grade Level: 
Materials and Cost: 

Subject Area : 



Edward R< Kblevzon and John A. Heine 
Ailyn and Bacon, Inc. 
1981 (2nd ed.) 

Text, hardbound, 576 pp, $12,93; teacher's guide,- 
paperbound, 184 pp, $5.49; workbook (duplicating 
masters?) ,^$33.00; tests (duplicating mastgrs), $27.00 

World geography 



Overview * 1 

Our World and Its Peoples , is designed 
to be used as the basis- for*a one-year 
junior high or high School course- in 
world geography. Students examine the 
relationship between, people and their 
en vironmenf ' in the nine major cultural 
regions of the worldf This . edition of 
'the text- has' aew and updated photo- 
graphs/ maps, and charts that enliven 
the easy-to-i>ead text. Other "changes 
in this edition include more attention to 
specific parts of Asia, Southern- 
Europe, the Middle East, and Africa; 
use -of metric measurements; and inclu- * 
sion of 32 case studies each focusing on 
an important concept or trend . Stu.- 
dents are involved in reading the text- 
book, analyzing^maps, and participating 
in discussions and 'various activities. 
The program includes^ a text, student 
, workbook, tests,, and a teacher's * guide... 



. Required or Suggested Tim£ 

This, text is designed for use as the 
basis of a yearlong ' course, in - world 
geography. The authors suggest that 
some <units can be omitted, to create a 
one-semester, course . The teacher's 
guidA suggests time blocks for each 
uniM help teachers plan their 

courses. f 

• <. * » 

Intended User Characteristics 

tfhis text was written for students in 
grades 7-12. A Fry readability analysis 



indicates an average reading level of 
grade 3. - Because the text is well 
organized, has many J%i-strations, and 
contains aids such as Section headlines 
and review questions, it can he used 
with average students at all secondary 
grade levels and below-average students / 
in high school classes. No special 
teacher training is necessary*. j y 

Rationale and General* Objectives / 

The authors wrote this geography/* 
text to help students fulfill fiye 'specific 
needs. F\rst, the authors believe stu- 
dents must "underfetand the meaning of 
place .and location" so that th£y can use 
principles of geography to solve prob- 
lems. * The second nee'd students have 
is "to understand Xow people provide' 
for their neetfs ajui wants." Students 

, should understand why living standards 
differ around the world. "Third, stu^ 

, dents must '".develop international under- 
standing." Knowing geography is not 
enough; 'the authors feel students must 
develop a respect for other cultures — 
their methods of worship, modes 6i 
behavior, diets, and dress;. The fourth 
need is "to 'promote human progress. " - 
Students must learn how people around 
'the world have changed or adapted their 
environment to ^improve ,the*ir standard 

-of living. Finally, sftklents rmist learn- 
"to appreciate possibilisn* — to understand 
that problems can . be. overcome. " The 
authors hold that it is important for 
students to know that people's, coritinu- 
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ing achievements make it possible for 
developing nations to h&ve hopes and 
aroirations. 

7 / . ! 

Content ~ ! . 

The textbook includes 35 chapters 
organized intt> 11 'units. Unit 1 ihtro- 

'' duces students to *the basic principles, 
concepts, and topis of geography ! they 
will use is they study the text. Units- 
2 through 10 deal with nine regions of 
the world: tKe United States, Canada, 
Latin America, Northwest Europe*) the 

^Mediterranean region, the Soviet IjJnion 
and Eastern Europe; the' Far East, 
Sub-Safraran Africa, and Australia! anc * 
New Zealand. The treatment of each 
region! includes a discussion of how 
.people ,have adjusted to or adapted 
their .environment to "improye their 
standard of living. In fc e"ach limit, 
emphasis is placed on important jcon- 
temporary problems of the* region. 
Examples include the. conflict between 



Fa 



r 



democracy and* communism in the 
East and the unequal distribution of 
land between the very rich and| the 
very poor * in Latin America^, pase 
studies are included in each chapter in^ 
these units. Students read and answer 
questions about such topics as strip 
$ mining, the x Peace Corps, windnjills, 
solar energy, and -the- United Nations 
The concluding, unit of the text explains 
how world resources have been wasted 
'and why world problems have made 
cooperation among countries necessary. 

Teaching Procedures - 

Specific instructions for the teacher 
are provided ^in - the teacher's guide. 
Included for each chapter are a bjrief 
description of the chapters content, a 
list of. questions for students, and a 
detailed lesson plan. Each lesson plan 
includes objectives, suggestions jfor 
motivating student interest, a list of 
the materials needed for the lesson, a£id 
teaching* procedures. These procedures 
.are varied and include such activities 
aa, panel discussions, viewing filmstrips, 



analyzing ' maps, preparing exhibits, 
developing picture stories, playing 
learning games, interviewing, and 
general class discussions. The 
teacher's guide also' provides a detailed 
introduction to the program, answers to 
all questions in the student text , and 
an annotated listing of books for stu- 
dents^ correlated with individual chap- 
ters in the text. 

The student text alsx) includes var- 
ious teaching aids. At the beginning of 
each unit , a section entitled "Why We 
Are Interested"/ provides a short moti- 
vational narrative about the, area to be 
studied. . Every two or three pages, 
students are required to answer review 
questions provided in a "Question Box." 
Chapter reviews contain many helpful 
aids for students, including alphabetical 
lists of geographical terms, "Questions 
for^ Study," and suggested " learning 
activities. Activities are many and 
varied: students make posters, do 
class reports, plan automobile trips, 
build models, and do reseatchf. At the 
end of each unit are three 1 review sec- 
tions for students : "Gaining Skills" 
involves students in analyzing map6, 
graphs, 'and statistical data; "Questions 
tb Talk Over*~^fe quires students to 
apply what they have learned in the 
unit; and "Things You Might Enjoy 
Doing" provides more* interesting and 
varied individual and group activities. 

A student Workbook and a test book- 
let complete the program. 

Evaluative Comments and Suggestions 

According to the publisher, feedback 
from teachers who had used the earlier 
edition of Our World and Its Peoples 
was used to prepare the revised edi- 
tion. Fea-^ires that teachers should 
find attractive arer the texfs low read- 
ability level' and reading aids and the 
wide variety of activities suggested in 
the teacher's guide and student text. 
These features and the detailed lesson 
plans provided should make this text 
easy to use in an interesting way. 
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27. PEOPLE AND OUR WQ£LD: A STUDY, OF WORLD HISTORY ^ 



Authors : 
» Publisher: 
Publication Date: 
Grade Level: 
Materials and^Gost: 

S 



Subject 



^rea : 



Allan O. Kownslar and Terry L. Smart 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston 
1981 (2nd ed.) 
9-12 

Text, hardbound, 730 pp, $13.98; teacher's guide, 
paperbound, 316 pp, $9.99; workbook, paperbound, 
108 pp, $2.49; teacher's edition of Workbook, 
paperbound, 108- pp, $3.48 

Worl4 history 



J" 



Overview 

Pedple and Our World is an intro- 
ductory world history text for high 
school students. Students read about 
the history of world cultures and come 
to understand cultural differences. 
Well illustrated with reproductions of 
art, colorful photographs, and many 
maps,, the text is written at the eighth- 
to , ninth- grade reading level and can be 
used with students of varying abilities. 
Students read the textbook, answer 
discussion questions, and take part in 
many activities. A "Book of Readings" 
(included in 'the text) and a student 
workbook supplement the textbook. A 
complete testing program isS included in 
the teacher's guide. 

Required* or Suggested Time 

One full year is required to complete 
thfe textbook program. The 103 lessons 
in the teacher's guide require from one 
"to three class periods to complete. 

Intended User Characteristics t * 

- — 1 " 1 / 

The textbook is intended to be us£d 
with high school students^ Written at 
the eighth- (Fry readability test), to 
ninth- (Dale-Chall scale) grade reading 
level, the text can be useft with stu- 
dents of varying abilities. - Phonetic 
fellings of unfamiliar words and names 
are given when they first occur. Dif- 
ferent ' levels of learning activities arey 



provided in the teacher 1 s guide. One 
level is/ geared to average and above- 
averase students; * a second level is 
geared^ to less-able students. No spe- 
cial teacher training is required. 

Rationale and General Objectives 

The authors believe that "a study 
of world cultures in a historical context 
can, illustrate both the diversity and thfe 
similarity of cultures throughout, history 
and can show how such 1 cultural differ- 

'ence and resemblances are relevant to 
students today." Specific performance 
objectives /ire to help students acquire 
factual and conceptual knowledge, 
master basic study- skills (reading, 
defining, charting, mapping, observing, 
writing), / develop critical thinking 
skills, anc(erow in the affective domain 

"(learn to identify and clarify values and 
recognize and tolerate differing views). 



Content 



The text contains a chronological 
treatment of world history presented in 
ten -units subdivided into '35 chapters. 
In unit 1 students examine "The World 
of the • Ancient Middle , East."* They 
learn about' the* history, culture, » and 
life of the Sumerians, Phoenicians, 
Hebrews , and,/ Egyptians . / In unit 2 , 
"/The World of the Ancient ' Far East," 
7 students examine early civilization in 
India, China, and Japan. Unit 3 deals 
with "The World of Ancient Greece and 
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Rome." Life during the Middle Ages, 
political change, .the Renaissance, the 
•Reformation, and the religious wars are 
among the topics treated in unit 4, "The 
World of West Europe." Students study 
"The World of East Europe and Islam" 
in unit 5. 

Unit 6 deals with "The World of Early 
Africa." African geography and cul- 
ture, Bantu migrations, early empires, 
slavery, and the triangular trade ar^e 
studied. In unit 7, students learn 
about "The New World." The culture of 
the American Indians .and European 
colonization are explored . % In unit 8, 
"The World of Revolution," students 
read about events in the 1700s and 
1800s connected with economic or politi- 
cal revolution and social change. The 
-American and Trench Revolutions, how 
the Latin American countries gained 
their 'freedom from Spain and Portugal, 
the Industrial Revolution, and the Rus- 
sian Revolution are studied* "The 
World of Nationalism" is the topic of 
unit 9. Students learn how imperialism 
and nationalism^ lead to conflict and 
study World Wars I and II. Unit 10, 
"Your** World, " examines events of the 
20th century. The Depression, U.S. 
foreign policy, the Cold War, relations 
between the nations of North and South 
America* Asia, and Africa are treated. 

Teaching Strategies 

Students are expected to - read the 
textbook, answer questions, and par- 
ticipate get classroom activities. Stu- 
dents begin each unit by reading a 
historical t anecdote that focuses *on a 
unique aspect of the era to be studied. 
A brief .overyiew of the unit and its 
major objectives and a full-page map of 
the region to be studied are then exam- 
ined t^y the students. • Unit-opening 
activities are suggested in the teacher's 
guidte. 

Following the opehing activities, stu- 
dents read chapter sections &ncl answ#r 
questions. "Section "Review"* questions 
ask students to examine/ maps; - identify 
key words," concepts, events, or indi- 
viduals; compare, contrast, summarize', 
or recall; and relate the, historical, data 
just examined to their own concerns or 
present-day problems. 
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Interspersed throughout each unit 
are two special features. "A Closer, 
Logjj;" introduces students to primary or 
secondary source documents from the* 
time and place studied in the unit.' 
"The People in History" t feature is & 
biographical sketch 6i a representative 
person from the era. 

Students are also involved in many 
activities suggested in the teacher's 
guide. For example, in unit 8 average 

* and above-average students might list 
people mentioned in connection with the 
American Revolution, research the lives 
of these people, and present biograph- 
ical sketches to the class. Less-able 
students might use their textbook to 
prepare an outline focusing on * the 
causes of the American Revolution. 

At the end of the student textbook 
is a section called "Book Readings," 
containing excerpts from poetry, books, 
£nd primary source documents. Teach- 
ers can supplement each chapter by 
having students read the selections and 
answer the discussion questions which 
follow. Each unit concludes with four 
pages k of review materials including a 
unit summary, a short series of ques- 
tions, and a bibliography of student 
materials. 

( Accompanying the textbook is a stu- 
dent workbook containing written exer- 
cises for each chapter. Skill practice 
in reading comprehension, vocabulary, 

feography, .chronology,, and factual 
ecall is emphasized. The teaches 
guide contains a complete testing pro- 

* gram of 45 tests. 

Evaluative Comments and Suggestions 

In writing this edition of People and 
Our World , the authors used feedback 
from teachers who had taught witjh the 
first edition. The result is a standard 

. chronological presentation with an easy- 
to-use teacher 1 ^ guide. The* text's 

JKontr oiled reading lev^l, the guide f s 
activities for different ability levels, 
and introductory material describing 
adaptations for Students with various' 
exceptionalities should make* ■ the pro- 
gram especially appealing * to teachers 
having students with varying * abili- 
ties. 

* * < 
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28.^ PEOPLE, PLACES, AND CHANGE 
Authbrs : 



Publisher: . 
Publication Date: 
Grade Level: \ 
Materials and Cost*: 



Subject* Area: 



Leonard Berry afid Richard B. Ford 

Holt, Rinehart and^Winston 

1981 (2nd ed.) 
7-9 

Text, hardboilnd, 532 pp, $12.18; teacher's annotated 
edition, hardbound, 628 pp, $18.27; workbook, paper- 
bound, 76 pp, $3.48; teacher's edition of workbook, 
paperbound, . 92 pp, $4.38; tests on duplicating 

master^«$2fiLM .... 

Area studies, world cultures, world geography 



Overview 

The second edition of People, Places, 
and Change provides a one-year intro- 
duction to world history, geography, 
arid cultures for students in 'grades 
7-9 • Both the text's* format and the 
content have been completely revised. 
A» unit; on North America has been 
added to the six other units on major 
wqrld regions. The 27 chapters each 
present information about a region and 
a representative country in that region. 
Updated and additional photographs^, 
charts, and maps are part of ! each 

- chapter. Learning tools % such as a 
glossary and a map of the world- are 
now - part of the appendices. The 
teacher's edition of the text contains 

"lessons for each chapter — including 
activities fc>r advanced, average, atid 
slower students — and additional aids 
such as a bibliography of print and 
nonprint resources. Workbook exer- 
cises help students recall and compre- 
hend information and develop geography *■ 
skills. The teacher's edition of the 
workbook contairt% v *unit 'tests. A set' of 
chapter ' and unit tests on duplicating 
testers can be purchased separately. 

Required or* Suggested Jime — 

The text is"* designed td be covered 
during a one-year course. 1 No sug-„ 
ge$ted timetable for completing: individ- 
ual chapters is given. To allow time 



t 

for testing, teachers must complete one* 
chapter each /week. A-cbraoced students 
should be aole to covkr most of the 
text, workbook, and adoit^onal materials 
in a week, but average or slower 
de$ts may not be able to do so. 
Teachers will need to spend time priori- 
tising the materials they will cover. 

Intended User Characteristics 

■ ^ ■ 

The text was- designed for students 
of varying ability levels ii* grades 7-9. 
A Fty readability analysis indicated that 
the avenge — reading level is grade 7* 
However, the marginal notes that define 
vocabulary * t&rms ar^l help students 
develop skills should * enable students * 
-Who read below grade 7 .to us« the text 
And workbook. The teacher's edition 
suggests first- "and second-level activi- 
ties. Many < of 'the first-level activities 
require little oF~ri6 reading. The addi- 
tional/ discussion 7 questions in the, 
teacher's edition ' and the second-level 
activities allow average or advanced 
students to explore ideas and concepts 
in more, depth. Students^ who need 
more .challenging »study can researc^ 
additional' topics suggested in the — 
enrichment activities. No special 
teacher training is required 

Rationale and General Objectives 

The authors have' written tjiis book 
because "today's students need a book 
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Secondary* Materials * 

, thaV^frot^only provides basic informatio^^^America, Canada, and the United 
about history^, geography, and culture ,\ States. 



but that also ^si^als with changing 
values, attitudes, anct-behaviors in the 
many different cultures ^ around the 
world. 8 They believe that fhis informa- 
tion is important because "the more you 
know about people, the more you "know 
about places, and the more you know 
about change, tire better you will be 
able to deal with whatever the future* 
brings." In constructing the text, the 
authors were guided by such additional 
concerns as the ne^d for students to 

""acquire analytical and learning skills in 
order to be constructive participants in 
a democratic society," to "increase their 
awareness of the^ choices and the diffi- 
culties in making these choices that 
people in other cultures are encounter- 
ing," and to "overcome stereotyped or 
static images of other cultures." Mapy 
cognitive and skill objectives as well as 
a few affective objectives are listed in 

' the student text ^and teacher's edition. 

Content s 

• People, Places, and Change is divided 
into seven .units, each focusing' on one 
or. more major world regions: Africa, 
the Mediterranean afid Middle East, 
Europe and the. Soviet Union, Eastern 
Asia, Southeastern Asia and Australia, 
Latin. America -and the Caribbean, *and 
North America. Each unit begins with 
a brief dverview and a set' of charts, 
graphs, and maps. The first six units 
consist of three to six chapters that 
each focus on a region. Chapter intro- 
ductions include a human* interest Story, 
a list of objectives, and a map of the 
region. This is fofl#v6d by three ^ sec- 
tions The first describes each country 
in the region in terms of .facts* and sta- 
tistics . This information is followed by 
a discussion of the regipn f s climate, 
environment,* history, „ and" culture 1 . 
The second section describes a repre- 
sentative country in the region. The 
final section is a continuation of 'the 
humarv* interest story from, the introduc- 
tion, focusing 'on change in the 
country. The final unit on North 
America ha<s chapters about , Middle 
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All chapters include marginal notes 
to define vocabulary words and to 
develop skills. All units, chapters, 
and chapter sections v conclude with 
review exercises to help students recall 
and^comprehend information and develop 
g eography* skills . 



Teaching Procedure 

The front matter in the teacher's 
edition contains a lesson plan for each 
chapter. Each plan opens with a brief " 
introduction that describes the major 
concepts~'and* ideas to be emphasized in 
the chapter and a list of objectives. 
This is followed by first-level objectives 
and activities for slower students and 
second-level objectives and activities for 

1 average and advanced students. An 
enrichment activity is .also given. 
Additional discussion questions and 
activities are provided as annotations on 
student text pages. Most of the activi- 
ties consist of reading and discussion 
or working with maps and charts. The 

. enrichment activity usually 'requires 
students to do research. 

Evaluative Comments and Suggestions 1 

People, Places, .and Change can be 
used to introduce students with* dif- 
ferent skill levels to the history, ^eog- 
-raphy, and cultures of 'the world and to 
^develop geography skills. -However, 
Students will only be able to use the 
materials successfully if teachers do. 
additional planning. They must select 
and sequence mat^fisil and develop a 
timetable. They may also have to plan 
activities other than reading and dis- ' 
cussion arrd working with maps to main- 
tain student interest and to help stu- 
dents who learn better through other 
activities. Finally, tfiey may find it 
necessary to supplement the text with 
other material. For example, the chap-*, 
ter on the United States indicates that 
it is ' a country with many ethnic 
group*. However, it only describes the. 
early cultures of Native Americans and 
the history of^ the early British and 
Spanish colonies 
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Editors: # 
Publisher: 
Publication Date: 
Grade Level: . 
Materials^and Cost: 

Subject Area: 



'Bruce W. Jentleson and Frederick W. Mayer 
Close Up Foundation 
19S0 ^ 

12 ' ; 

Text/ paperbound, 311 p>, $7.00; teacher's guide, 
paperbound, 91 pp> $1.50 

Civics, political science, U.S. government 



Overview 

• » 

Perspectives is an annually updated 
text which comprises one part of the 
Cflose Up Foundation's educational pro- 
gram; 1 The text contains articles by a 
wide range of prominent individuals who 
rely upon their personal experiences to 
provide insights into various aspects of 
government. The t:ext is organized into 
five sections: r "The Federal Govern^ 
ment: Policy Makers," "First Amendment 
Freedoms to Report and Petition: -The 
Press and Lobbyists, n "America in the 
World:" Coexisting With 150 • Other 
Nations," "Domestic Policy: Setting^ 

gur Priorities at Home," and "Politics," 
hange and America's Third Century." 
0,ther components of the Close Up pro- 
gram include weeklong seminars in which 
students* visit 7 Washington , D . C . , tele- 
vised seminars in which students ques- 
tion policy makers regarding a variety 
of issues, Current Issues handbooks 
published twice % yearly, and special 
* booklets dealing with the economy, 

energy, and law-related issues. 
^ The entire Close Up program can be 
used as the basis pf a semester or year- 
long civics or^U.S. government course. . 
The < Perspectives text could also be 
Used to provide supplemental material 
for courses taught using Itraclitional 
government texts. 

Intended User Characteristics 

Perspectives was originally designed 
to prepare high school seniors lor the 
weeklong Close Up experience - ^ Wash- 



ington, D.C.; in which they observe 
the> functions of government firsthand 
and interact with politicians and others 
involved in government . However , the 
timely nature of the topics discussed 
and the 'prominence and "p*a££ical knowl- 
edge of the authors jmake the text „ 
appropriate for use in all civics or 
government classes. While having those 
involved in government write about their 
experiences has benefits, • if also has 
disadvantages, primarily a high read- 
ing level — college level according to the. 
Fry graph. The text attempts to deal 
with this problem by suggesting key 
concepts to teachers, by providing 
chapter glossaries, and by posing ques- 
tions which require students to know r 
the meaning of key terms. 

« 

Rationale and General Objectives 

The editors of Perspectives have 
selected the articles included ' in the * 
text to provide "many divergent •view- , 
points" regarding government. The 

'editors hope that students will use the 
information presented t'o develop their 
own opinions and that they will be moti-* 
vated to become active citizens. As the 
editors tell students, "the issues, of 
today require more than just participa- 
tion, Ihjey require informed participa- 
tion . . . 0ur hope is - that Perspectives 
will help you take ofte step towards 

♦becoming an informed and involved citi- ^ 
zen . " 

No specific objectives for the text 
are provided. - 
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Content m 

- • Perspectives 1981 addresses many of 
the topics fotind in more . traditional 
civics texts. It considers the execu-' 
tive, legislative, mbd judicial ' branches 
of the - federal government as well • as 
foreign policy, selected dpmestic issues, 
the press and lobbying, and political 

* change in the areas of parties, cam- 
• paigns, and philosophies* Unlike most 

traditional texts, it- does not address 
state and local, government, primarily 
because the text was originally desfgned 
t6 prepare students for their trips to 
Washington.' 

Each of the text's 12 chapters focuses 
on a topic 'of contemporary concern. 
Several articles by prominent Americans 
are supplemented b'y charts and^tables 
presenting statistical information, car- 
toons, activities, and a glossary of -rele- 
vant terms. For example, the chapter 
on the presidency includes a brief 
introduction; articles by Harry 
McPherson, Evelyn Small, Win ton Blount, 
and Clark R. Mollenhoff; interviews 
with Congressman Richard Cheney and 
former Preside^ Gerald R. Ford; a 
selection of presraential quotes; a chart 
showing the structure of the Executive 
Office; a iable of presidential vetoes; a 
panel discussion on Watergate; five 
activities; an excerpt from the Consti- 
tution; three original cartoons; and a 
glossary. 

Teaching Procedures 

* The teacher's guide and. the text 
both contain discussion questions * and 
suggested activities. # Many ©f the ques- 
tions for * students stress recall; also 
stressed * is development of % students 1 
abilities to identify arguments and find 
an author's main point. In- addition, 
the editors have included questions 
'which encourage ^tudent^s to look a£ the 



relationship between what they are 
'learning and their own, lives. For 
example , after reading about unions 1 
roles in politics, students -are asked "to 
what extent do unions influence life in 
your community?" 

Although many of the activities are 
of a read-and-discuss nature, other 0 
instructional ^strategies are ajso sug- 
gested. For example, students are 
asked to analyze the bureaucratic 
aspects of an organizafcfon with which 
they are familiar. In another section , 
they are a$ked to visit - a court. In. 
addition, several simulations are -includ- 
ed. 

Cartoons scattered throughout the 
text can be Used to involve poor . read- / 
ers. The text $lso attempts* to develop 
students' vocabulary - and conceptual 
framework so that they can understand 
the readings/ This ,is. particularly 
important given the number of new 
words and concepts presented. 

Evaluative Ccjrpments and Suggestions 

Perspectives 1981 can be a useful 
addition to a civics or government class, 
particularly as a source of supplemen- 
tary readings. Its articles written by 
p romine nt practitioners and its focus 
upon contemporary issues enhance its 
usefulness, as do some of the activities, 
which are particularly well designed and 
calculated to* stimulate student interest 
andf participation . The high reading 
level limits the text's usefulness with all 
audiences, however. 

In addition, while - this analyst 
believes that the teacher's guide would 
be a necessary tool, in implementing the 
program, the activities suggested in the^ 
guide are "sometimes out of sequence 
with the 'student text. This is a minor 
but ^ozi^using problem that one would 
hope the publishers will address in sub- 
sequent 'editions of the text. 
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Publisher: i 
Publication Date: 
Grade Level: 
Materials and Cost: 
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Norbert J. Mietus^n4-^ill W. West 
Science Research Associates, Ine^^ 
1981 (2nd ed.) 
12-adult 

Text, hardbound, 546 pp, $11.96; teacher's guide, 
paperbound, 94 pp, $1.80 ' ♦ 

Civics, legal education, U.S. government 



Overview 

Personal Law is a textbook that sur- 
veys the basic laws and legal prihciples 
that most closely affect people's social 
and business lives. The text's difficult 
reading and conceptual levels make it 
most appropriate for college-level law 
courses, but it could also be used with 
very able high ^chool seniors or as a 
resource for teachers of government, 
<;ivics, or law-related education courses. 
The text focuses on practicaf^questions 
related to various social roles, including 
minor, consumer, family member, home- 
owner and renter, owner of a motor 
vehicle, and employee and employer. 
The text includes cases related to such 
controversial issues as s % ex and abortion. 
Reading and discussion are the major 
- teaching procedures employed, although 
the exercises at the end of each chapter 
do focus on comprehension and applica- 
tion of principles rather than on recaH 
of facts. A teacher's guide contains 
answers to these exercises and chapter- 
tests, p 

fij 

' Required or Suggested Time, * 

The authors /Tio not ^ indicate < the 
length of course (for which their text is 
intended, but if^^pears to contain 
enough 'material for a semester or even 
yearlong, course. The 15 chapters .vary 
in length from 16 to more than 70 
pages. .Used on a supplementary basis, 
chapters could tifce .from several days 
to several weeks to^ cover thoroughly. 



Intended User Characteristics^ 

Although the authors do^rfot specify 
a particular target group, Personal Law 
is obviously intended for' college-age 
students and other adults. The pub-^ 
lisher also considers the text appropri- 
ate for 12th-grade students* A Fry 
readability analysis completed by this 
reviewer, resulted in -a college reading 
level*. *Thus, only, the most able of 
senior high' students could use this text 
successfully. The text might be the 
basis for a semester law-related course 
for advanced placement seniors. 

Rationale and General Objectives 
t 

The authors believe that all persons 
should have a'working knowledge of the 
law because it I'affects practically all 
•human relations." The purpose of the- 
tefct is to provide a survey of the basic 
'laws of the nation that most influence 
people's personal, social, and business 
lives. This- second edition has been 
revised to deal with ^legislation and case 
law that has resulted from reeent "dra- 
matic changes" in economic conditions,' 
family relations, civil rights, and con- 
sumer rights. More specifically, the 
authors hope ^that- this 'text will help 
readers* "avoid costly legal problems" 
and handle problerrts more effectively* 
when they arise in these and other 
areas of life. They alpo', sta0 cfearly, 
however, that the book is not meant to 
tflte ,a substitute for consulting legal 
counsel when necessary. 
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Law covers* a wide range of 



topic^related to the social and business 
*s of Americans. The first two chap- 
ters focus on the relationship between 
"you" and attorneys, the law, and the 
courts. These chapters £over the state 
and federal court systems ,arrr£ktrial pro- 
cedures as well as such practical* ques- 
ts as: * Is an attorney necessary? 
How^db^ycai find a good attorney? What 
are ' the mos^^cQmrnon attorney/client 

# problems? * ^ . 

The next two chapters deal^with legal 
matters * related to victims or pedple^ 
accused of crimes or torts. These 
chapters discuss the different types of 
crimes, police powers and procedures, 
the kinds of .punishment possible ' for 
various crimes, product liability, 6 civil 
liability, and other topics. 

Each of the Remaining 11 chapters 
deals with the law in relation to specific 
roles in society, as indicated by the fol- 
io win g titles : "You as Minor , " tu You 

c and 1 Administrative Law," "You as Con- 
v sumer," '-"You as Insured," "You as 
, Family Member," "You as Renter," "You 

r as Homeowner," "You as Saver and 
Investor," "You as Owner or Driver of 
a Motor Vehicle," "You as Employee or 
'Employer in Your Own Business," and 
"You as Estate Planner." These chap- 
ters focus on practical legal questions 
which people need *o consider and 
understand in eorder to function effec- 
tively* in these roles. 

Each of the chapters uses example 

^from state and federal cases to illustrate 
and describe the legal principles and 
the rights and responsibilities of indi- 
viduals in these areas of life. The 
- authors caution that they focus on ""the 
generally accepted positieni" in most 
cases and that local and Jxate variations 
will be found*. The authors, also .warn 
that* some of the actual and hypothetical 
cases deal with controversial topics, 
which some people may consider offen- 
sive. 

Teachi ng Procedures 

' • ♦ * ■* 

Personal Law is a standard textbook 

* wit^h "questions and problems" at the 



end of each chapter and a teacher ! s 
guide containing answers to those ques- 
tions and problems and chapter tests 
' that cap be used to test student knowl- 
edge. **" Individual reading and class 
discussions, are, therefore, assumed to 
be tjie main teaching procedures used. 
There are no suggestions for additional 
activities. The narrative presentation 
and the end of chapter exercises, how- 
ever, do "focus on un/lerstanding and 
application of principles, rather than on 
mere memorization of facts. The ques- 
tions and problems include specific 
cases for which students are asked to 
^nder a decision usin g the principles 
learnBxi--in^the chapter. These exer- 
cises also include, som£ value questions 
for discussion. 

The* teacher's guide contains detailed 
answers to * all the questions and prob- 
lems at the ends of chapters. It Slso 
includes multiple-choice, t true-fcLlse, krrd 
completion tests . for each chapter. 
Answer keys are provided. These tests 
-tend to focus can recall of facts. 

Evaluative Comments and Suggestions 4 ' 

This textbook contains a wealth of 
practical information concerning legal 
principles related ' to most aspects of 
peopled social and business lives. The 
narrative and the exercises used in the 
text focus on understanding and apply- 
ing basic legal, principles, not just 
memorizing facts and cases. The read- 
ing level, conceptual difficulty, and 
lack of classroom activities , however, 

"make the text more appropriate for use 
with 'college students* than with all but 
the 1 most able high school students. 
The,. inclusion of topics that many com- 
munities might deem unacceptable for 
high school age children could make 
adoption and use of this as a basic text 
controversial in many schools. , Perhaps 
the most usefuL application of Personal 
Law at this level would be as a teacher 

* resource and reference book for courses 
on government and the. law. Individual 
teachers could select and use cases and 
readings *reteted to topics that most 
closely fit their curricula, the interests 
of their students , and the views of 
their communities. * • ■ 
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31. PSYCHOLOGY: EXPLORING BEHAVIOR 



Author : 

«#- 

Publisher : 

Publication Date:^ 

» 

Grade Level: 

*„, 

Materials and Cost: 
Subject Area: 



* Richard A, Kasschau 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
1980 ' i* 

10-12 T . . ' . . - ' 

Text, hardbpvnd*, 576 pp,* $11.70;* teacher f s guide, 
\paperbound, 232 pp., -$8.37; student handbook, . 
paperbound, 128 pp,' $3. .5*1 

Psychology ^^rv* 



V 



Overview s r 

Psychology: Exploring Behavior , of- 
fers a comprehensive set of materials 
for teaching a quarter, semester, or 
one-yea*r introductory psychology course 
at the senior high level, ^ftre text is 
written in 4 personal, conversational* 
style and deals with the history, theor- 
ies, and applications of various aspects 
.of the discipline. The- teacher's guide 
- contains detailed guidelines for design- 
ing 'and presenting t-ije course £S well 
as specific objectives, teaching sugges- 
tions, and other information for each 
lesson. tTest : items are also included. 
The student workbook provides instruc- 
tions * for-* additional experiments and 
self-administered quizzes* • * 

Required or Suggested Time . f 

\> 

The materials are primarily designed, 
for use in a one-semester course. Each 
of the 18 chapters in the student text 
i§ divided into three to five units that 
can be presented in one or two' class 
periods. The author provides sugges- 
tions 'for selecting a subset of tlie chapr 
ters for use in a quartex;-lohg course. 

Intended User Characteristics 

Unlike many introductory ^psychology 
texts used at the ' precollege level, 
Psychology: Exploring Behavior is spe- 
cifically designed for senior high school 
students . The introduction to the 
teacher's guide contains extensive 'sug- 
gestions for tailoring the organization 



and approach of the course /to the neefis 
of, the students. The teacher's personal 
preferences, inclinations, and knowledge 
of the discipline are also considered. 

The author has attempted to^match 
readability, content, and activities to 
the levels at which high school students 
are likely to be functioning in terms of 
intellectiflal skills, moral, and cognitive 
development, and personal interests and. 
concerns. On the- basis of the Fry 
scale, the average reading level of the 
student text is approximately ^tenth 
grade. 

Rationale and General Objectives 

In addition to the goal of stimulating 
students 1 interest in the topic and in 
the course,* the dflfthor cites three over-> 
4k \ objectives for the -materials: *(1) ^"to 
communicate the facts and details, the 
subtleties and nuances of psychology as 
a scientific discipline, 11 (2) "to show 
students how the** abstractions and prin- 
ciples of psychology occur in everyday 
life," ,and (3) l, to communicate * a'n 
understanding 5 of the process of know- 
ledge acquisition." The teacher f s guide 
provides 6 to 12 specific objectives for 
each cWapter. 

Content 

The student teJct is organized into 
seven units: (1) "Human Development," 
(2) "The Bases- of Behavior," (3)* "Learn- 
ing arid Languages" (4) "Ths, Energy 
System: Motivation and Emotior^ 
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C5) "Personality and Testing,"* (6) - 
"Social Psychology," and (7) "Research 
Processes' and .Applications." Each unit 
contains from two tq four chapters. 
The first chapter in unit 1 gives a brilf 
overview of ' the history ,and methods of 
psychology and briefly outlines the 
Structure of the discipline* The final 
chapter in the book, entitled /'Epi- 
logue," considers the future of psychol- 
ogy and Opportunities for careers in the 
field. \ fj * 

Each chapter hi the text begins with 
a concise outline of topics and subtopics - 
and one or more "teaser" questions 
and/or anecdotes designed to provoke 
curiosity and stimulate interest. Inter- 
spersed throughout the text -Are "Think 
About It" questions for reflection and 
brief ,"In Review" summaries of the 
preceding material. Each chapter ends 
with summary questions, suggestions 
for extension activities, an annotated 
list of additional readings, and an 
explanation of how the theories, and 
techniques described in the chapter 
might be applied to the students' own 
lives . 

Key terras and concepts, are defined 
in the margins of the, text at points 
where they are introduced and again in 
a glQssary at the back of the book. Ait 
index, a list of references, r and capsule 
biographies of significant psychologists 
ar§ also provided at the end of the 
student text; 

^he .text is profusely illustrated with 
coloijfulo- graphs, charts,^ drawings, car- 
toons, and photographs. The people 
depicted. in! the photographs represent a 
balanced j£nd diverse sample in terms of 
sex*, age, race,, and ethnic group. 
0 The accompanying student handbook 
contains 61 wideTranging experiments 
that could be conducted individually or 
on a pooled-result basis, in adclition to 
17 self-administered quizzes* A correla- 
tion chart matches each experiment to 
related material igt the text* 

Teaching Procedures 

The introduction to the teachers 
guide contains thorough and detailed 
suggestions' ' for using the materials to, 
design a cotfrse that fits the specific 



needs of the students "in the class, the 
preferences, of #the teacher in terms of 
methods and approach, and the availtj 
able time and facilities*: Genera} sug- 
gestions* for effective* lecturing, discus- 
sion, and personalized instruction are 
provided, alon&.with an extensive list 
of print and/ nonprint background 
resources* % # 

The balance of the teaser's guide is 
organized into three main sections, each 
organized by chapter: "Lesson Sugges- 
tions" (specific objectives, 'Summary of 
content, key -vocabulary words, teach- 
ing tips, and answers to the summary 
questions in the student text), "Guided 
Reyiew" (completion questions and 
answer keys which can be reproduced 
for distribution to students), and 
"Tests and ^Answer Keys" (multiple- 
choice, completion, matching, and essay 
questions that can be used to evaluate 
tstudents 1 factual knowledge). Inter- 
spersed throughout the teaching suggest 
tions are additional activities, experi- 
ments, and materials thajt can be repro- 
duced for students. 

Evaluative. Comments and Suggestions 

The three components of the 
Psychology: Exploring Behavior program 
constitute a Varied, flexible, compre- 
hensive kit of tools for introducing high 
school students " to the discipline and 
applications of,, psychology. The au- 
thor^ personal, conversational style 
contributes to the readability and ap- 
peal oij" the student text. Because of 
the. extensive suggestions in the 
teacher's guide for using the materials 
to develop a course ground the specific 
needs 0 of both the students and*, the 
teacher, this program would be paifcic- 
ularly appropriate - for teachers who are 
interested in teaching ^psychology but 
have never taught such a course \ before 
or have had little background or train- 
ing in the discipline. Some noticeable 
lapses in editing and/or proofreading 
• (the •teacher's guide refers to "a prin- 
ciple defect in the lecture format," for 
example) detract somewhat from the 
otherwise excellent quality of these 
materials . 

1 9 
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Overview 

* < 

This geography textbook, designed 
for average and below-average students 
in grades 7-9, provides ample material 
for $ yearlong course. The text is 
interdisciplinary, with, content drawn 
from histor^, anthropology, sociology, 
economics, and political science. 
Themes developed throughout the text 
are the relationship of people to the 
earth; the* value, use, an^i distribution' 
of the earth's . natural resoiartes; popu- 
lation growth; tjie adaptive ability of* 
^geofr^ and the effect of people op the , 
earth?* people living in groups; and 
people's involvement and commitment to 
preserve the environment, and society. 
0:pganized into five major *units, 22 *■ 
chapters;? ^and approximately 85 teaching 
, lessons, the tefxt includes numerous 
pictures, maps, charts,* graphs, and 
other visuals. * The teacher's edition 
prpvides, detailed lesson" plans • £ social 
studies skills book is available for use 
with the text. ! 

Required or Suggested' Time 

This Is Our% World is designed to be 
used sls the ba&is-jfor *a t yearlong course 
in world > geography . The text's 22 . 
chapters are ^vi4ed int< > approximately 
85 -teaching les&nsL' which require from 

pne to four 'day is eajch to complete, the. 

K approximate number of l% days • to *be,. 
devoted' to each, lesson is stated in * th'ef 
teacher's $ditiori.\ 1 s , 



Interacted User' Characteristics ♦ 

The text is designed ^primarily for 
average students in grades ,7-9. \ How;* 
ever, it can be used with below-average 
students as well, sirice »the teacher's 
a .edition includes instructions for tisirvg , 
the text with slow learner^, ifhe pub- 
lisher reports a reading, level (bashed on 
the Dale'-Cj^eii test) of high Sixth grade. . 
A Fry readability analysis ' by^ this 
reviewer indicated an average 'reading 
level of gura.de 8. Lessons are slidrt, 
the writing is clear, and Unfamiliar 
words are explained in the text. The^ - . 
textual material c is closely, tied to numer- 
ous, yaried^photo*graphs and matfs^wtiick -» 
are likely to be of high nnte^est ^and f 
should motivate students r ' Little 'tocher 
preparation ti^ne ^will be required pfil & 
day-to-day basis, beca'us.e the teacher's 
edition provides detailed information for „ J 
presenting material, to the, students. 



Rationale and General Objectives " — ' J 3 

#' This Is Our World^ is designed to* 
help, students become* aware* of and- ; J 
understand the- relationship between the # " * 
earth and vthe people living on it ant^ 
the ways in which this • relationship * 
influences their and pthers' lives. The 
text . stresses "a human geography" ; 
approach — the interaction 'of people with V, 
their physical environment-~and draw;? j 
content from the other social sciences 
as well. ■ In addition, the Silver Burdett r - 
Social Studies program., of which thia v 
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ISfext -Js an. extension, is*' designed to 
i% SX) prepare students %6 be responsible* 
% citizens in ;a? , modern m world which * has 
experienced rapid changes ip technol- 
Qgy/ values, and knowledge, (2) -be 
relevant 'to the needs of thg pupil and 
reflect contemporary itjfeas* and prob- 
lems, (3) include facts to help students 
understand key social* studies ideas* 
and> (4V help students develop process- 
oriented stalls. „* * " \ 

Content . s ", ■"'"'*« 

The student text is. arranged into five 
^majdr units. Unit" 1, "A View 4 >of the 
Worjd," focuses on the interrelationship* 
of people and their environment and on 
us.e of * natural resources. 'In unit 2, 
^Xhe Earth— A Good Pla"2e to Live," 
students examine -the . Uniqueness and 
'value of each* piece of land, the uneven 
distribution of * neural resources, the 
interrelationships of all parts v ^ of the 
earth, the irreversibility of damage to 
.land, ,and the effect' 4 of population 
growth on natural re&mrce's. 

Ujjit 3\ "People — Players of' M*any 
P^irtsr" „ emphases* human's, ability /to w 
adapt -to different' environments , .prob- 
lems connected wifh concentration of 
many "people in v a ^mited area,* future 
use of Umiffd resources;, and production 
„and distribution* ^ of. food. > 4 Unit "4, 
"Sdcielty-~Whfcre the Action Is, " stresses - 
£he following unifying themes:- people 
living, lrffc ■ groups, the need for th$. 
development of urbato centers, "the fela^ 
tionship 'of natural resources to*" the 
.growth and .development of society, the 
rise asid 'fall of societies \ contributions 
of^'everty -society to the^ totaj human 
experience, <=tfid cities as. centers of 
power. \,Pnit 5/ "Outlook for TQmor- 
row,^ has- two toajor- themes ;" (1) how 
people's- -j?ast exploitation of ;natural 
resources and treatment nf the environ- 
ment are directly ^related to the 4 present 
availability o*f these r'esourqes* arrd 
v ^urviv^Ll-thre^tening / ^cofiditipns/ - ■ and 
(2) tfie relationship of "'the lutupe "of 
human - beings - to £heir past and- their 
present commitment and Efforts" to pre- 
serve the - * environment , Snd society i 
Each of'«the 22 chapters . cpht^in^ 
review sections which jnsluc~te key facts/; 



•vocabulary K questions , and activities . 
The *Hext includes numerous pictures 9 
maps , charts?, and^ graphs . 

Teaching Procedures 

In addition to containing the .student 
text material', the t§acher f s edition pro- 
vides guidelines for Using the text. 
Information provided j (in the forrri of 
.marginal notes)' includes unifying 
'themes, performance . objectives an'd 
understandings, key social* studies 
vocabulary, lists of targeted map skills, 

- motivational techniques , developmental 
r activities, extension /enrichment activi- 
ties , .checkup questions, background 
information , an d slow-learner * tech- 
niques.' The' primary teaching ^ tech- 
niques used are reading and discussion 
although " th£ slow-learner techniques 
"krid end-of-chapter activities suggested 
'in the student text are somewhat more 

varied. . Also'* included in the teacher T s 
edition are a listing of supplemental 
books and other * media which can be 
used a along with the text; black-line 
activity masters , for- maps, charts, 
tables , diagrams , and materials ; and 
chapter achievement tesjs and keys . 

A social studies skills' book accom- 
panies the student text. Process- 
oriented skills activities focus on read- 
ing and tnaking maps and charts, eval- 
uating photographs, and bther problem- 
' soling skills. ^ 

Evaluative jCpmments and Suggestions * 

e> * This Is Our World j^Svid^s a cltn- 
y prehensive, contemporary coverage^ of 
geography .* The teacher ! s edition £>rd- 
' vides many suggestion-! ^ for conveying 
"the, subject mattery in* a *read/ discuss 
format. 'Teachers! who wish to. use a 
*y m or e ^ v a r i e d method of instruction \yill 
need e to . spend considerate time plan- 
ning other, kinds of activities. ^ * 
Potential? utters" of the te^f should be 
„ aware • that although the text is pack-' 
> aged to match thfe .1979 .Silver Buijdett 
Social' Studies; program for ' grades i-6; 

- Si^ei* Burdett\is-> currently introducing 
a new- 1982 elementary: progtani. Thus , 

* the- benefit of thi^ ^similar packaging to 
districts planning" . new 'purchases -is 
likely "to be minimal.. , 
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Materials and Cost 
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Text, hardbound, 799 pp, $13.50;* teachers 
annStated edition, hardbound/ 928 pp, $16«J4; 
teacher f s resource hahdbopk, 416 pp, $24'* 00 

U.S. history J 



Overview " 0 

The United Stages: '»A History of the 
Republic is a one-yea?: basal U.S. "his- 
-tory textbook for use in grades 10-12. 
The text contains a chronological- narra- 
tive which the authors believe # will 
acquaint students* with our nation's past 
experiences and prepare them to "'face 
the future. Students are expected to 
read and discuss the text and partici- 
pate in many classroom activities. 
Interspersed throughout the text are 
numerous illustrations, vignettes, pro- 
files, and primary /source documents, 
including speeches^/diary excerpts, and 
letters > Program components include a 
student text, a teacher's annotated edi- 
tion, and a teacher's resource hand- 
book.- , 

Required- or , Suggested Time * . . 

The. t£S4book is intended as a basic 
one-year course of study. Most of the 
40 chapters in .the book are between 16 
and 2t) .pages long and can be taught in 
one week's worth, of instructional time. 

Intended" User Characteristics ' » 

The texthook is ' intended * for stu- 
dents in ''grades 10-12*. -The publisher 
reports *a reading 'level of grades 9-40 
determined Hising the DaJe-ChalL form- 
ula. A Fry readability -/analysis of , the 
text by this reviewer" -shows unj average 
reading level ,qf ^grade 12, i indicating 



that the^te^ft '' could probably v not tfee 




used with slower students. Reinforce- 
ment and enrichment activities suggested 
in the teacher's resource handbook are 
keyed- to indicate applicability to. aver- 
age and bekw^average students,, ^11 
students, or average and above-average 
students. No , special training is- 
necessary. * 

Rationale and General Objectives 

The authors believe, that by study- 
ing U.S.. history student? "will begin to 
better understand the challenges of the 
present and tKe^ major issues of the 
future." They wrote the 'text to 
acquaint students with the common 
experiences th^t have brought jtoneri- 
cans together and with the diverse 
experiences th^t have Contributed *to 
the richness and variety of American 
life . , • ^ * 

Specific instructional objectiV^^are 
provided 'in the teacher's resource 
handbook. 'Examples from, a section of 
the' chapter "Europe's Age Qf Discovery? 
are to "understand the' historical signifi- 
cance qf early explorations by Colum- 
bus, BjjHDoa, and Magellan" and "use 
information to write short essays abdut 
given, historical topics." 



Content 



The 'textbook is divided mto ten 
units which -are further subdivided into 
40 chapters'. The units are N organized 
chronologically. In unit 1, "The Amer- 
icas," ftudents re^d about the American 
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Indians, Europe's age of discovery-, the Columbus's character, .personality, 

founding of the American colonies, life motives, interests'; the voyages of 

K in colonial — America, and the ^conflict Balboa and Magellan; the effect of 

between the British, French, and Span,- Columbus's discovery on Europe; or ' 

ish over the colonies. The American ' Columbus's fate. Guidelines for writing 

Revolution, the* challenges of the new an e^say are provided for the teacher 

American government, and the Constitu- to give t to students.. Additional rein- 

tion and the Bill- of Rights are topics forcement and enrichment assignments' 

examined in unit 2, "Creating a Repub- are also suggested. 

lit." Unit 3 focuses' on "An Emerging- Black-line masters for worksheets^ 

Nation 1 . ,f Students learn about the are also provided^ the teacher's hand- - 

problems that faced ( the early presidents ^ bo'ok. Thes.e worksheets involve stu- 

and the -growing spirit of nationalism* dents in working with maps and charts, 

•which manifested itself in the' Monroe doing word puzzles, answering opinion 

Dottrine. \ . r , questions, distinguishing cause and 

In unit 4, "An Era of Expansion," effect, and -drawing, generalizations 

students learn about the new party sys- based on facts. The testing program 

tern, westward expansion, eriterging dif- " includes ' objective and ess^y questions 

fesences , between' the. North and! the for 4 e£ch chapter and unit. . 

South', and' the many reform movemehts. * The student text also contains many ^ 

The. Civil .War and Reconstruction are * study ^ aids. E *ch^ section Concludes 

the. topics of unit 5, "A Nation Torn with several review questions , and each 
Apart." Unit. 6, "Transforming a "chapter ends with three sets of qu£s- 

Nation," examines life and problems on tionsr- "Chapter Review," "For Further 

the "western frontier, the^ impact of Thought," and 4 "Developing "Basic 

industry on the nation, efforts' to Skills." Skill lessons integrated^ into . 

'reform corrupt i political parties, the the student text involve students in 

growth of cities 1 in the late 1800s, and reading graphs and maps, analyzing 

becoming a world power. * primary sources, synthesizing -pieces of * 

In*Unit*7, "Entering a . Modern 'Age, " 1 evidence, and evaluating information. 

.students t learn about the progressive Students gain a # clear chronological 
era" (1901-1917), more reform move- perspective of eventfe through time 
ments, and World War I. .Unit 8, "The charts called "Major Events," which are 
Roaring Twenties," deals with life in - placed near the erid^ of each chapter, 
the 1920s. The, New Deal and World An "In Perspective" section at the end- 
War II are the -topics studied in unit 9, of each chapter summarizes the chap% s 
"A Time, of THal." The concluding ter's most important points. i\| 
unit, "The United States* in a Changing The teacher's edition consists of the y 

* World," examines" the Cold War, the complete student text, and an answer ' * 

1960s, Waterg.ate, the Middle East cri-* key to all questions in the text., 
sis, the election of 19&0, arid the first : 

days of the Reagan administration. Evaluative Comments 'and Suggestions 

The Uhited States; A History of the 

Teaching Procedures^ - Republic is. a traditional U.S. history 

The teacher's resource handbook Con- text in terms of 'both content and sug- . 

tains objectives, specific activity sug- jested teaching strategies,. Skill devkl- * 

.gestions; and worksheets fbr fc e£ch chap- ogtoent lessons in tt^e te*f and .detailed . 

ter secticftj, a,s well 'as a complete test- teaching procedures— many involving 

ing program. Activity sugg£stioij§ »are develppment of data-gathering,' analy- 

varied r °£For ^xarfiple, section 1 of chap- sis, and' . evaluatibri skills—should be • 

ler^ ^deaf^^/ith "A New World for Euro-; particularly? attractive to teachers cpn^ 

.peansi" <£n .tfca* section, ' students? are cerned 1 with development of Social 

askgpl-toVeaci'the text and then use the sjutfies 1 skills. The presentation of - 

information obtained' tp" write an essay information on recent history^ is com- 

'on one of .s^v^ral'*- suggested topics: me.ndab^y up to date. . . 
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Overview _ »_ 

Where Have We Been All ' These 
, ) . ♦ 

Years? is a four-part U.S. history pro- 
gram ^designed for use with "Jow-level 
readers" in junior and senior high' 
schools. " The program, which can be 
used as the basal text for a course or 
as a supplement , is written in ' an 
informal style at a controlled heading 
level.. Aids to reading are also pro- 
vided in the fbur student books and the 
two-volume teacher's guide. In -addition 
to coverin g traditional U . £ . history 
content, the program 'provides -informa- 
tion which most texts assume was gained 
at an earlier grade. Connecting history 
to events , in students 1 lives is stressed; 
names and .dates are not* 

/ Required or. Suggested Time 

t . The program is designed for flexible 
use. It can be used in its entirety as 
'the primary text for a U.S. history 
course, or portions cafi be used, to 
supplement instruction with a standard 
text. • *< ♦ . 

Intended User Characteristics / 

Where Have Wq, Been All. These 
Years? was written by -the former dii^c- 
tor of a state special education resource 
system for use with secondary U.S. 
history students who cannot read* stan- 
dard % text material . * % The ^program is 
written jx? an informal 'Style at a con- 
trolled reading level-*- gradl^ .3-4 as 



reported by the publisher, grade 7 as 
determined by this reviewer usingMhe 
Fry graph. New words are underlined 
aiui paragraphs are numbered to 
enhance readability. Almost every page • 
is illustrated with one or more cartoons. 
Although the books are strictly black* 
and. white and. employ a two-column text 
format, the' spacing lised gives' the 
books an* "open*' appearance which 
should prevent stiMents - from becoming 
discouraged Jpy the reading task. 

The teacher's, guide includes innova- 
tive -pronunciation guides — arranged by 
, page and in, alphabetical "order— which 
can be ♦duplicated for , student use. 
Mahy of th£ activity sheets provided Jin 
the ^teacher's guide also develop or 
reinforce peaking skills. 

Rationale and. General Objectives 

The author of this program believes^ 
that "one of . the primary problems in 
teaching social studies is that/ the- 
teacher .is all -too often- working with 
-stifctents 'who ,Ha\N? not acquired th§ 
basic knowledge needed to . comprehend 
American history at the junior erf senior 
scftool level." She has therefore written 
this program to b'e fl easy to 'read and to 
provide bafsic information — historical 
facts and' basic social-studies concepts--- 
not mastered. in the lower grefles* The 
program aims td 'provide*' not only his- 
torical \nfm;mationv . buj; "social, eco- 
nomic, ana- political aspects related to 
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the growth ^and devekpmewfc of the 
United States" as well. 1 * ° 



.Content % 



Where Have We Been All These 
Years? • is divided into four student 
books. Book 1 covers prehistory to the 
War of 1812. The book opens .with *a % 
discussion of what history is and the 
reasons for studying it. It then covers 
Asian, Spanish/ * French, and British 
exploraticm of the Americas;* the 'Revolu- 
tionary War; establishment, of *the Con- - 
stitution, including a fairly detailed 
explanation *'of that document in simpli- 
fied form;- and 'the events from Washing- 
ton's inauguration to * the War of 1812. 

Book 2 carrtes the stpry of tfye 
United States . to 'the 'early 1860s. 
Formation of cities and the resulting 
'problems, westward expeditions, estab- 
lishment of political parties, reform 
movements, lifestyles, developments in ' 
transportation and- industrial . produc- 
tion, and events leading up to th^,Cvvril 
War are among ' the topics covered. 

The tljird book in Jhe program covers 
the period from the Civil War to World 
War I. In addition to discussing events 
of . these J two conflicts' and tfyeir 
flftermaths, the book also focuses on 
lifestyles of the,. late 1800s, activities on 
the frontier, and* the development of 
big business and'labor unions. 

THe .last book covers events from the 
1920s to tl)e present. A\*fchapter iS ; • 
devoted to etch ' decade /during the 
period. •< + , 

, The 'program contains simply explana- 
tions m of such concepts ;as capitalism, 
culture , and liberalism/ conservatism v " 
Names and dates are >not. stressed. 
Throughout the program,' points ,are . 
illustrated with, examples drawn* from 
students' own experiences. Special 
"Getting a better Understanding" sec- * 
tions, link past events to the ^present*. . 
Topics covered in v these sections include 
crime, wars, and prejudice. 

„ .* . • * * 

Teachfng Procedures ' * 

Although the teacher's guide indi- 
cates that 'the program is dpsigired for 
tdStchers who use ['varied ^approaches to '• 



be sure tlfat teaching ^techniques used- 
are 'commensurate with studelnt ability, 
interest, and maturation level," the 
guide provides suggestions only for 
discussion and paper-and-pencil activi- 
ties stressing recall of factual informa- 
tion and develppment of reading skills. 
For each st&raent book, the teacher's 
guide -proviaes five types of teaching 
aids. First,' |wo, pronunciation keys are 
• giyen for each book, one arranged 
alphabetically and one arranged by the 
page on which the words appear in fhe 
student book. "Writing or Talking 
About" , questions are designed for use 
as written assignments * or' class c discus- 
sion. Worksheets entitled "Finding the 
Right Answer^ contain factual questions 
keyed to pages and paragraphs in the 
student text. Activity sheets . provide, 
such* paper-a^d-pencil activities as word 
searches, mazes, map work, graphing, 
and deciphering codes. The final 'aid is 
a set of practice tests 'and chapter 
tests; questions stress factual recall. 

Evaluative Commeiits and SuggestionSs 

fWhere Have We Been All These 
Years? is a noteworthy attempt to pro- 
vide a U.S. Kistory .program si^Atecl for 
students with limited reading skills. 
The .program # 'is eas$" to read and inter- 
esting and provides^ sifiple- explanations 
of important concepts. The program is 
not without' problems, however. _ Few 
opportunities $pr -analysis ^re provided, 
and teaching strategies, are limited. 
Most serious,' however, are problems 
.engendered by^ the authoQfs * attempt to 
write in an easy-to-read, informal 
style.,, The result is sometimes over- 
simplification -and drawing of not- 
eritirely-accurate • .conclusions. For, 
example, in discussing the treaty end- 
ing World -.War I, the author says, "It 
was not a very g<j(6d treaty because 
there were too t ra&ny hard feelings. 
,When a war ends with hard feelings, 
the causes % are already there for 
another * war later on. And*this« is just 
what was to happen in later yeaVs." 
Teachers who select this 'program wUl 
need to identify such problems and 
develop v strategics * for ^helping students 
analyze v them. ~. * 
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Overview 

Bill of Rights in Action is a paper- 
back publication issued four times each 
/school year. It is devoted, to exploring 
'"...the. rights and- responsibilities of 
citizens under the ^ Bill 'of "Rights." 
Each issue focuses upon a single topic 
( ^related to .contemporary applications of 
\ * the Bill of Rights . % Recent examples are 
* immigration, human rights,* a'nd proper- 
ty. Often, a historical perspective on 
the^ topic % is provided. Each .issue is 
divided into individual lessons complete 
witli - readings, and activities. - One or 
two weeks would be sufficient to %>m- 
plete all activities in an issue. 

. Required or Suggested Time" . 

Each issue of the Bill of Rights in 
Action ..contains readings and activities 
which" could be completed entirely 'within 
^a w£ek .or ♦ttto. The actual ■ time 
^ required depends, uj&n the number of 
^suggested activities completed. K 

Intend^frOsSr Characteristics - — # 

These materials are designed , to sup- 
-plement basal materials in a*wide range 
of Qdurses, including civics, legal edu- 
cation, thSr— go^rrlment, U.S. history^ 



and political* .science. They can be 
-ois'ed^by average secondary students. 
Reading level (according, to, the Fry\ 
'graph) varies from issue »tp *issue, j 
ranging from ; gra^de 10 to grade 12>/\ 
The higher^ reading* levels may be mis- 
leading because fof the 'frequent use of 
such 4 common polysyllabic words as ' 
"Constitution." The topics, examples, 
and activities generally relate to life 
events of students, and the ^ materials 
should be highly motivating for- most, 
students. * — . • t 

Rationale and General Objectives 

Although e^ch issue of »Bill of Rights 

* in Action is not accompanied by a . 
rationale arid objectives, the general 

.objective of * the, publication is the 
exploration of, "...the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of "citizens under the Bill 

' of ' 'Rights. " In addition, the Constitu- 
tional Rights f Foundation 'has consistent- 
ly -expressed * the belief that students 
best f iearri how to b^cgttie better citizens 
' through active . involvement^ in* timely' 
issues which are direftly • related, to 
their , life circumstances. This belief 
provides -a rationale for the content and 

'^instructional / techniques found in the 

• materials. ■ „ 



Secondary Materials 
Content 

— - —■ — » <. 

Each Bill of Rights in Action issue 
addresses a particular topic re^te-d to 
the current application of the Bill— of 
♦Rights. Titles of. recent issues include' 
' Immigration , Property , ' Supreme Court 
Highlights , • . Ci.vil Law in Action , Human 
Rights' , Pri\^acy and Your Rights , and 
.School Crime and Vandalism / Current 
examples and background information 
that places the topic in a * historical 
perspective are carefully blended'in the 
sevep-*^te ret* ♦articles making up ekch 
issuer 'For example, articles in the 
decent issue on immigration -provide an 
overview of immigration since 2200 
B.C., describe a .young Irish girl's 
arrival at * ElliS Island in* 1892, examine 
recent immigration to the United States 
by Indochinese and Cubans, explore the 
problems of "illegal aliens, w *and look at 
attitudes* toward immigrants.- A simula- 
tion's also>described. A A 

Teaching Procedures >/ 

A wide range o£ teaching .strategies is 
Suggested in each issue. Each 
/article is followed by a series of ques- 
tions^ which can be used as the basis 
;for either writing exercises or-t-discus- 
sion. Many of the^issues contain simu- 
lations/ For example, °otie. issue sug- 
gests that the class be divided into 
groups, with each group assuming the 
identity v of a Supreme, Court justice. 
The court is then ^ presented with a 
recent case involving patenting of a 
process to develop microorganisms which 
br^ak dowli petroleum. Th£§q . organ- 
isms are most* useful in -combating pol- 
lution from oil spiles. The court is- 



asked, to determine whether the applica- 
tion for patent is within* the gtfRtelines 
4 of the patent office/ Simulating this 
real case helps students understand 
how technological advances h^ve forced 
the Court ~ to redefine the law. * In 
another issue,- students are aske^ to 
conduct a community . poll to determine 
local attitudes about immigrants and to 
gather data about thg^ experiences of 
recent' immigrants. &n addition, most 
issues have vocabulary-building exer- 
cises and other activities designed to 
improve students 1 ability to think critic- 
ally, communicate with others, jind 
gather and evaluate information . 

The wide rangQ of ^activities provides 
opportunities for students at any ability • 
level to find an' appropriate challenge. 
These teaching str ategies are intended 
to help students acquire knowledge, 
skills, and .attitudes necessary for full 
participation as citizens in a democratic 
society. - - 

Evaluative Comments and Suggestions 

The* Bill of Rights in Action is an 
• excellent supplementary source of infor- 
mation about timely issues related to 
constitutional rights and responsibilities. 
It offers a balance between current 
examples ,and a historical perspective. 
This, balance makes it afi attractive 
addition to history classes as 'well as 
government, civics, or legal education 
w classes. The . covedfege of issues* of 
interest and immediacy ,to . students 
and Vthe wide range of' instructional 
techniques employed are also attractive 
features. The modest cost and high 
""quality of *these .material^ should* ^arn 
them consideration -by many ' educa- 
tors,* . . / . * 



36. FOOD. . .YOUR CHOICE. LEVEL Ay SOCIAL STUDIES 



Program Coofdinato 
Publisher: 
Publication Date:> 
Grade I*evel: * \ 
Materials and Cost: 



Subject Area : 



is i 



Supplemfentary/ Print 

•' J ".; 



Tab Porgac and Gretchen Grimm 
National Dairy Council. 

^ 

7-10 * - 4 . 

Box containing \ teacherf background card^, 42 cards 

with 18 lessors,' 8 transparencies, 4-study 'prints, 2 

posters, 40-pp paperbound nuti'ition sourcebook, 

$32.00 . , '„ ' - 

< ■ ■ 

Global studies f\ 



Overview 

Food. . .Your Choice is a nutrition 
education program for grades K-12. 
Kits * are available for grades K-2, 
grades 3-4, and grades 5-6. Four Tuts 
for ' students in grades 7-10 are 
designed for use, in home economics, 
science, healthy and social studies clas- 
hes. The 18-lesson social studies, kit. 
can be used in a variety of courses, 
ranging 'from global studies and world 
history to economics, sopiolpgy, or 
environmental problems. A : program 
overview card* suggests related social 
studies topics and also indicated how 
the "activities can be combined to teach 
particular - concepts . " A " How To ... " 
card despribes various generic teaching 
strategies and^gives tips on integrating 
tjie .mkterjali ' into the curriculum. 
.Specific / teaching strategies are pre- 
sented"- with each 'activity, along with 
" suggested films, books, fiimstrips/ and 
extension activities.* 

Required or Suggested »Time ^ 

•The • progranj - overview card presents 
estimated teaching time "in ,40 to 55 
minut^' class periods for, each of the 18 
lessons . in „ the kit; class periods per' 
activity range 'from one to four. The 
Wessons can be' grouped, inserted in 
Social studies courses . where appropri- 
ate, or* -used . indep Adently as a uni$. 
Th.e entire kit could be taugljt in a six- 
to ninerweek tirp^ period; depending on 
the numfeer of, extension activities ; us.e^l . , 

• ' '4 1 ' V ' . ' * " 

• ^ - • : «— tr, 



Intended User Characteristics v 

The materials are designed "for' stu- 
dents-Mn , grades^ 7-10. .The reading 
required is so brief that it can be read 
aloud to the class if students have read- 
ing -difficulties. Four lessons are desig- 
- nated as academically demanding. In 
% some lessons, students 1 pe^onsfl and 
family 'eating v patterns /are 'discussed; 
the, teacher must /therefore be sensitive 
to any problems^ which might arise if 
some or * all students in the class* are 
from, — low 'socioeconomic backgrounds .• 
"Ample directions * and. background 
material's are provided for the teacher, 
so no "special training is necessary to 
use the materials. ' * 

■ t 

* — — 

Rationale and General Objectives 

Food . . . Your Choice has as its major 
goal "t£> provide nutrition experiences f 

• that ^ncourage'HJie establishment of life- 
•long, -healthful dietary practices. 

Level 4: * Social. Studies is designed . # tp. 
^complement rather^ than compete wflh N 

* t^e social studies curriculum by relating* ^ 
various issues <pf food choice and. nutri- 

' tion to _the geographic,, 'sociological,. 

:* economic, and political aspects of food 
and its ' consumption and production 

- By using -a variety of tea.ching^^^tratfe- • 
gies, students will not only learnN^n- 
tent,* but, i^e that content to § analyze 
data and rnak§ i decisions. . The ContAnt 
of the prpgram is based on seven Qyn- 
cepts developed by the 1969 Whit<? 
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House Conference on Food, Nutrition, 
and Health; which recommended "...that 
a comprehensive and sequential' program • 
of* nutrition education be included as an 
-integral part of the curriculum of every 
school in'the United States and its ter- . 
ritories-. x \ m 

Content , ^ \ * * 

The social steadies component of the. 
Food.'. ♦ Your Chqice . program contains 18 
i lessons. .The first four focus on the 

""Geography of % Food. " The influence ol 
geography apjd cultural behavior qn 
food choice, relationship of pgpulation 
growth and food supply f factors affect- 
ing productivfty in ' developing-^ coun- 

„ tries) , and the" distribution of natural 
resources among "have" and "have not" 

•nations* are studied. 

• The* four lessens , in "Sociology of* 
Food* •look at the use of' food by repre- 
sentative societies histo^catly to deter- 
mine their characteristics and levels of 
civilization. An? activity entitled "Sur- 
vival of the Fittest" explores individual 
and group survival behaviors. Con- 
sumer ^behavior, consumer -protection 
legislation, food consumption patterns, 
and trend analysis, and 'forecasting make 
up the* balance *t>f. the lessons within 
this theme. Five lessons are based on 
the ' "Economics pf Food." Students 
learn about supply an^l demand, capital, 
resources,- labor,' and productivity . A, n ^ 
simulated small business is established 
and students study the relationship 
between natural resources and economic 

—lability. " n 

0 The fourth- $ent«T is "Polities' of 
Food." Government legislation, foreign 

n ownership pf American land, food addi- 
tives, and environmental: issues are s 
studied .within this theme. 

Teachin.g Proced ures 
jC~ 

; The " How m Tq . " card describes the 
following teaching strategies, which are 
used throughout .the. k^t* small-grcmp ■ 



problem solving ,, brainstorming , simula- 
tions, role play, games, surveys, and 
guided reading. Additional helps for 
the teacher on the "How To* . ." card 
focus on selecting and tailoring activi-- 
tfes, preparing materials, working Wh 
other school]* personnel (particularly 
those who ? ar£ , using the science, 
health, or honle economics kits) , and 
managing the program. 

The lessons, are presented on cards 
folded once or twice, infca* 1JL" x 8£" 
size . -The cards provide the . teacher 
with an activity synopsis ,/ expected 
student outcomes , vocabulary » estimated 
teaching time- for the activity, teacher 
and student materials required, advance 
preparation necessary, and a detailed, 
step-b y s tep — teaching- plan. Appropri- 
ate discussion questions are suggested, % 
and, if .necessary , expected answers 
are, noted. Student handouts are pro- 
vided on black-line masters for easy 
copying. Some lessons" include' up to 
three cards. Suggested films, books, 
filmstrip^fr and extension activities are 
provided on the iast card for each les- 
son. 

^ f 0 

Evaluative Comments and Suggestions 

These "high-quality materials contain 
excellent artwork, particularly on the 
transparencies, which are in full color . 
Thg teaching strategies are' well detailed 
ample background provided for 
experienced and beginning 
teachers . The major problem which a 
social 'studies teacher <may encounter in 
using these materials is that the subject 
of food does not often arise in social 
studies classes; however, if a depart- 
ment purchased this , kit, each teacher 
could find individual lessons which 
could be used within their* classrooms, 
as the concepts and strategies embodied 
in the materials gt> far beyond the con- 
tent example, of food. 
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HUMAN BEHAVIOR CURRICULUM PROJECT 



Developer: 
Publisher:*' • 
Publication Date; 
Grade Leyel: 
Materials. and Cost: 

Subject Area: 



American Psychological Association * 
Teachers College Pres# 4 
1981* 
10- 



' 81 ' Jr 
,-12 f 



8 books, paperbound, 56 to 80 pp,~ $3,95 each; 8 
teacher f s: guides, paperbound, 40 to 48 pp plus 4 to 
12 duplicating masters, $9.95 each 

Psychology * * 



X 



Overview 



The Human 
^Project materials 
ules designed to 
students to the 
human _ behavior 
Natural Pehavior 



Behavior Curriculum 
consist oF eight mod- 
introduce high school 

systematic study of 
, The modules are ' 

in Humans and Ani- 



mals , States of Cpnsciousriess^ , School 
Life and Organizational Psychology , 
Social Influences on Behavior , > Changing 
Attitudes , Conditioning and Learning 
Language and Communication , and 
Studying Personality % 'Each rno'dule 
includes a" student book and a teacher's 
guide containing .detailed instructional 
jDro^edures and masters fpr student 
* handouts • * Active student! ' learning is . 
encouraged through use of experiments/ 
case studies, and classrdom demonstra- 
tions. * 

Required or Suggested Time 

Each module contains from 7 to 12 
lessons. Most of the ' lessors require 

-only, one class period to complete, but a 
c few require < £y?o, three, of four* class 
periods . The publishers state that the 
modules can, be used 'individually to* 
supplement psychology or other social 
studies courses or can v be combined to, 
form a unit lasting. fi*om three weeks tp 
an. entire schcjgl year. Filling an entire 
year wijth these materials "would be diffi-' 
cult, however; the teacher wbuld likely 

'need * to tf use numerous, supplementary 
materials 'an^l Activities to flesh <pijt the* 
coursd. * 



Intended User -Cha racteristics 

v\ — f 1 

The topics covered ir>* the modules 
were especially ~serectecT~tc> interest the 
iateftded audience — students in high 
school psychology courses. The topics 
and> • activities "should indeedj/ interest 
and motivate students * of all ability 
levels. t A^ Fry. test by" this analyst 
showed the reading level, of the student 
materials to be grade 11. Althoug-h no 
special teacher training is required, 
teachers' will need some familiarity with 
the discipline of psychology to feel com-, 
fortable using the* materials. 

Rationale and General Objectives - 

'Development <pi thetee materials waS 



v based on "the premise that the sys^e^ 
matic study^ of behavior can increase 
our understanding of the lives we lead. " 
Three general themes run through the 
materials: "(1) 'human behavior can be 
systematically observed, ' (2) there^ is 
enough ^regularity in/human thought and. 
behavior that it is possible to arrive at 
general statements about?' patterns and 
the dauses of psychological events, and 
i3) inaddition to 'our similarities, p&y- 

^hplogy is m concerned with our unique*- 



ness 



'Objectives *for each lesson are pro- 
*«vi(fe 4 dHi\ the teachers'* guides, but they 
ar£ frot consistently written . Some are 
^siipply -statements of generalizations to 
■be ltfafoied v by students, some' are lists 
.*of, the steps in the activity, and some 
are true behavioral objectives. 
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Content / * Teaching Procedures 

Each of the "eighty modules introduces 
students to a different aspect of psy- 
chology. The topics were selected both 
because of their importance in under- 
standing- human behavior and because v 
they would be interesting to students. 

Comparative psychology is the subject 
of' Natural^ Behavior in Htimans and Ani - 
mals * Students examine # a variety of 
human and ; .animal behaviors: facial 
expressions, * territoriality, dominance 
hierarchies, rituals, bonding, and 
aggressive displays. States of Con - 
sciousness focuses^on the s mental states 
that humans experience. Topics include 
right /left^ brain Junctions, sleep and 
dreams, foregr^uftd — a**d — background 
attention, hypnosis, and biofeedback. 

School Life and Organizational Psy - 
chology provides students with a unique 
opportunity to examine the ^eflfects of 
the school's s organizational climate pn 
individual and group behavior. The 
intent of .this module is to "provide 
students with some of the concepts, 
skills, and attitudes necessary to under-V Natural Behavior in Humans and Animals 
stand, study,' and participate in the guide contains , a list of 18 "Ethical 
organizational life of their o*m schools.-! 1 Guidelines for High School Psychology 

.Social Influences on Behavior explores Teachers." 
four sources of social influence: cul- \ - \ < ;« 

ture, family, peer*group, and ^authority Evaluative Comments and Suggestions ¥ 
.figures. In Changing Attitudes, atti- * The Human- -Behavior Curriculum 
tudes -are defined and methods of chartg- Pro j ect subjected their materials to 
ing attitudes are discussed vw - $ thical extensive, field « testing and evaluation ' 
questions in research on attitude change (detkils are available from ,the deveW 
are examined. 0'" O per) . The result is a<>s"et'of inter- 

- Conditioning and Learning discusses est i n g materials presented -'through 
three types of ^learning: classical ^con : - act iviti€S that . * will , stimulate ..student 
ditioning, operant conditioning, a^d ^ interest and involvement ; v The ^materials 
imitation and observation. Principles' of • * ^ b £ especially useful "as : supple- 
each type of^ learning are applied,, tqt the. ' mdnta *ry Vesoi/rces* f6r psychology, 
behavior of studying. Language and ' -teachers. Xhey may be more difficult 
Communication' presents a model 1 of tQ- use * as fae basis' of a< separate* 
communications and discuses the ele- ••- co { irs fe, sinte each modulsuwas devel- 
jnents of^languagi that gontribute to ^ its Qped ^ different 'development team* 
communicative . function. Studying , and no * ^ggestiohs for**wqavipg the 
Personality - examines four. major ap- mQ dules /into a . course are./ given.* 
proaches to personality; the psycho-^ Unless .a teacher bjLS* extensive "knowl- 
analytic viewpoint of Frerud, ; the ^dge • of tire discipline, working* the 
•behavior-learning viewpoint of Pavlov, . * modu w s . into a .w^ll-integrated course 
Xhorndike/ and ^Sldnner, the .cognitive may U e difficult. ] ' ,\ 

view of Kelly, and-the testing approach. t a ' /- S* * - ' > s i » ^ . 



The developers of these materials 
intended to "involve the students 
f actively in their education" through the 
use of empirical or naturalistic. 5 research, 
case studies , and classroom demonstra- 
tion^. Expository* readings, aoci, discus- 
sions are^ also used frequently . % ?For 
exampte, in studying territoriality; 
students conduct an experiment to 
determine how humans • behave when 
fenced to invade the , territory of ,two 
people conversing,. , In . studying the 
climate ,of the school/ students conduct 
surveys and interviews of students, 
teachers, and administrators^ 1 1n exafm- 
ining social bfehayior , students read 
about- and ^ discuss.. -MilgrarrAs — famous 
compliance 'study. Case studies of 
patients are analyzed in studyrng per- 
sonality. , « • \ 

Each teacher's g.uide provisoes an 
introduction to the ' unit t 'detailed 
instructions for teaching each lesspn, a* 
bibliography, art<^ (duplicating masters, 
for student handouts. In addition, the 
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OPTIONS: A CAREER DEVELOPMENT CURRICULUM FOR RURAL HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS 



Authors : 
Publisher : v 
Availability: 
Publication Date: 
Grade- Level: « 
Materials ar\d Cost: * 



Subject Area: 



Faith Dt^nne and others " 
Dartmouth College s - 

From Education. Development Center - ^ c 

1980 * . . fc . 

,10-12 

4 teachers 1 guides, bound with metal fasteners, 
72«to 185 pp plus 11 to 101 duplicating masters \ 
(one unit also includes a gamebook ar^d 5 gameboards) ,* 
$7.75 to $69.00 (packete for* use in adapting the 
units to specific 'geographical areas are available; 
contact EDC for informattonr^ ^ 

Career education, nonsexist education - 



Overview 

* The developers of the Options pro- 
gram believe that "knowledge of reality, 
even if harsh, is .better than cheerful 
ignorance" and that "acquiring skills 
and practicing their -application are 
more* worthwhile career development 4 
experienced than mere exposure to a 
series of « concrete job options." t They 
have therefore Resigned - the ^urjjl&ulum, 
developed- with funding from the 
Women's Educational Equity. ft Act Pro- 
gram, to help r^ural high school stup 
dents underhand and cope with the 3 
- problems whicH a faqe adults in rufal 



Intended User Characteristics 

\ • This* program is designed *for use 1 
with high schpol stude/its in. rural set- 
tings. The basic package is designed 
for 'use in the Midwest, but' adaptatiop 
packets arfe available for teachers in tbte * 
rural Northeast, Northwest, Southwest* 
and /fppalachian South. a Although the 
program's focus is women, iY/is equally 
applicable for' male and female students. 
A Try readability „a*ialysi5--of_ the work-* 
'sheet material, which is central to J:he* 
program, indicates an average readabilf^ 
ity lQ.vel. of grade 7. * ' „.* • 

? No ' special teacher « trainirjg js * 



a^eas.^ *Th'e program focuses particular- requij^d to use fhe ^program, ft b % ut 

*^ly on -difficulties * faced * by. women, but^ teachers* sh^ulcf become * thorouphiy fam-^ 

is appropriate f&r all male and female iliar with „£he curriculum^ befcjfre* in^ple-r 

•s^ud'eht^ reacting- at tHe seventhsgrade* menting it*., "Homework is <an^$ssj%frtial 

•leVel VrC^bove.* The. program* ^consists part^df 4he , v prCgram. Sbrne^tapiceTma^ 

*of four *uni^s which * pro vide jnateriat for be^^ontrov^rsip.1 in *, .certain . settings*- 
9 tp^KjW'e^ks of worlc. • 

Re&uirgd^or Safe g uested. Tirrie 




OptWg 'ig designed -fdjr^use as) tKfe • ' ^< rVeCeSSary ' 

baste for W^to l^-wfeek^areer devel^ ^ J- ^ Qe ' ^g^gg ' ' 

opment ^crr *lxfe-plannj^i§. 6 £gyrse i ^I*ow- t \*» rr* — ^ — ; — t — 1 

ever, individual" units 6r Je^ons. ^f^b^ \^. S -Tbe .developers *o^ Jthe program 

"used separately in othfer - courses . as(| believe tha't the future prospects of 

well. The four- units require *« % fr£jp. 7 to rfon-college-bound rural young people 

13 cfetys each to complete. I ■ * "are both tfiore complex and less* 

--*.'•' '. •» * <. • - ^ , ' ~ ' 
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secure" than those . of* suburban and 
urban students ♦ The job , market is 
small, training opportunities are Hmited, 
and .women face^ severe sex stereotyping 
in the* job market and iri their personal 
lives, /The, program has therefore been ^ 
designed to* meet thre£ goals: # J(1) to * 
inform students ; of what events - ^ a$d 
difficulties' „they will face a? adults in * 
rural areas; (2) to give ; students the 
skills needed lf to control their* lives- aMd 
to cope with the* aspects of life ^be-^on^ " 
'their ^control, and ,(3) to, provi^cp stu- 
'dents \ith a structured experience ^tha>t 
will allow ;*them to • appty 1 information 
and iklHs \o realistic situations • \ 
. v \- ' , ( t 

Content , 

-The Options program includes four 
' units/ each containing information, 
skill^building a.ctivitpss, < and an opfpcyr-*^ 
tuhity tcf confront reality.. In u|adt a 
w . Understanding f People in Dur Area** 
students examine several problem, areas" 
( adults fafce 'In 0 their* lives: Complex 



' interpersonal relationships, se*x; stereo- « 
r a m typing and discrimination, and "being a . 
single 'head of* a household. j5tudhent;s * 
draw 'on" observations of' tlieir ^o#n 
negion to develop a picture of'-^apecifit 
*' problems a$'d opportunities, there*. 1 
» >p Ufxvt^2, "Decision JvTakihg,^ focuses on 
'development of the sjtf^s^needed to -cope j 
; . -^Wi&i* the ^probfems identi&ed ; thej . 
y> previous unit.: \StUdents? practice. set 4 - 
- «^-*-tirig. priorities a,na 'leafn to-'itnpleme^t a • 
. * £iye A sJtep orocess for making decisions., 
Unit 3, '"Life Planning," focuses on 
- more-sophisticated skills. Pevelopment 
of loitg- and shdrF-term Cabals,' assess- 
ment^of other people's enects^pn' their^ 
own plans^ and- alternatiyeMif^style^ are 
,V among the topiqs covered* Also exam- 
ined' are cftstracjeristic ^crises enqbun-, 
tered by rural women, k r 
/The final unit, 5The Juggling Acf: 
Lives and Career's, 11 contains! four cas^ 
studies of women "who .rrmst integrate 
work' and personal s relation"ships . Stu- 
dents learn how jobs or cajreers - can 
* affect otfier aspects * of life'^nd are 
exposed to a variety cJf job-sdekdrjg and 
^ job performance skills.** ' 



* Teaching Procedure 

Each unit has *a separate teacher's 
guide ^ All contain the s?Lme fronf nrfat- 
ter: a^ * descriptioh- of , the^ program 
ration^Ife, a description of the organiza- B . 
t-ion of\the guide, 'suggestions 'for using' 

* the learning activity packages,' a <3is- s 
Cession of grading' and evaluation, ' and^ 
a course outline . All the guides also 
include an appendix providing Siigges- * 
tions on t£te use ol role playing, work- 
ing in small gr^iips, discussions, brain- 
storming, buzz sessions, and techniques * 
sfor developing " *prgvblem-solvii*g skills ♦ 

<?3^he portion of each guide devoted to 
a specific unif*t>€}gins with* a*brief intro- ■ 
dUction to the unit* and a list of objec- 
tives.. The guides then provide detailed, * 
lesson, plains* These pjans include 
Objectives,** lists of material^^^auired^, 
procedures \ horpewprk,* nof%^P~TO # the 
teacher ^ -and capie's "of , "student .work- 
sheets to be used in 'the lesson*. * 9 \ 
• The -primary* teaching technique^ used 
« is completion >of the/.wo5rksheets pro- J 
^icfed* -<^n duplicating* Trias tef*s # * . The ' 
# wdrksheels are var|ed. ^nie require 
s»tudenta* tg ^filF out jo°b>* applications; 
others 'require" such tasks' 1 as , ^elf- 
analys?s\ t: coffepletion- pr^auttjtudd sur,^ 
vey^,^ re4^ng „<nateri^l ar^d >n§>y$rirvg * , 
qilestiqns? charting" decisibj^SL, f or ctev'el-, 
oping p«f!rson^l time* manag^ftefnt plans* 

A/ variety of 6ther ^^Rjvki^ ^ar^ also d 
,suggea*ed{^ ^Other teachiifg* ^idsi^rp- 
vided are m two lenrhin^Rtiyity pack^^s' & 
-designed*^ for indk^m^lized instruction*, 
on assessment skilWlnd organising and ^ 
managing- time and a 'simulation called 
^dame of Life: * Choice ajid Chance." 



v 



Evaluative Comments and Suggestio ns 

The Options program is a unique and 
valuable program designed for a small 
^market not often "treateci in/ published > • 
curriculum materials, THe- materiafs are*i »' 
not -slickly produced: the student * * 
worksheet's are 'no,t illustrated and the 
teachers 1 ^ides are /awkwardly bound 
and rather cumbersome The unusual 
content and varied teaching strate.gies 
should '<?vercofne these problems, how-. 



ever , 
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*39. REDUCING ADOLESCENT PREJUDICE 



Authors?:- 
«> . 

'Publisher: * - 
Publication Date* 
drade Level: 
Materials aod Cost* 

Subject Area: 



Nina Herseh Gabelko and John U. Michaelis 
* Teachers 'College Press 
' 1981 • , 

8-1* \ > . t \ v 

"Teacher's guide 1 , paperbound, 230 \>p, $14.95; book 

of duplicating masters for 4.9 handouts> paperbound, 

•.$17.95 * , . ' 

} • ' vr * ■ 

Social studies, values, education 



Overview ^ 

Reducing Adolescent Prejudged is the 
outcome of a project on reducing pre'j-. 
udice in secondary schools which was 
cosponsored by the Anti- Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith and, the Univer- 
sity of California with the support af 
Phi Delta Kappa. The materials consist 
of a teacher's' guid& containing 43 sup- 
plementary lessonS that may b^ incpr-^ 
porated into existing social studies 
courses *and a book of spirit duplicating 
masters for the student handouts^. The 
main instructional goal i«-^f£e reduction 
of stereotyping and prejudice through 
the development *of cognitive skills and 
valuing processes. . 

Required or % 3ogg£sted Time 

These lessons - o were designed^ to be 
integrated into existing courses at - the 
teacher's discre^ton. Most could easily 
be completed witnin *a single class Reri- 
bdj use of , the : su^Jgested extension 
activities would require s additional, time 
in or out of class. - , 1 \ 

Intended User Characteristics ' . 

The \ authors * indicate that these 
learning activities* can be -used with 
students *in * grades- 8-12 in coyrses 
related to U.S.. histdry'and govern- 
ment, world history, sociolpgy, psycho- 
logy y and * 'economics. 'The -readability 
'Ipvel of* 4 the student handouts . yiries, 
averaging grade 9 on the Fry^ scale. 



Some of'the -readings and activities seem " - 
to be too/ simple for 1 upper-level* or 
high-achieving • « high school students. 

« Rationale 'and General Objectives 

Development of these materials was 
based on the, theory that prejudice can 
be effectively ^ induced by enhancing 

_jstu4ents' valuijig processes and critical 
thinking, skills.' According to* the proj- 
ect director, the decision to develop 
supplementary lessons, rather than ; a 
"self-contained teaching unit, wats "based * 

" on the assumption that 'greater success 
in combating prejudice can be achieved 
if* instruction is included In the basic 
curriculum and is t nat viewed as an 

-"'add.-on' or peripheral phase of teach- 
ing." Instructional objectives for each" 
lesson are couched in befravioraj terms. 

v 1 - • ' " 4 

e Content N 
> • 

In addition to a preface, glossary;, 
and index, the teacher's handbook for 
Reducing Adolescent Prejudice contains 
eight major sections. The introductory 
section explains the rationale for devel- 
opment of the materials and the proce- 
dures io? presenting lessons. It also 
includes a sample lesson, guidelines for 
designing' a monal-dilemma activity, and 
background - information about* the 
causes of prejudice ancT strategies for 
reducing it. * 

TKe 'second sectiort contains- ninfe 
concept-development lessons that can be 
useti in-any social studies coursfe. 
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itive. Process of Prejudice ; ,r 
jpt of Bigotry," "The Con- 



Titles of these lessons are "The Con- 
cept 'of Prejudice,"' "Stereotyping," 
"The^ Cognit 

r '%he Concept of Bigotry , 
cept of the Timid Bigot," "Prejudiced 
Remarks,". "They/We Thinking," "Overt 
Discrimination," arid "Covert Discrimi- 
nation . " 

The remaining six sections contain 
lessons specifically designed to be inte- 
'gratefl into Qpurses in U.,S, history, 
world history, U.S. government, sociol- 
ogy* psychology, and economics, 
respectively.' Topics covered in each 
section are varied. For ^example, C.S. 
history lessors cover stereotyping of 
American' Indians at various periods in 
history, the meaning of Hbasic rights" 
in U.S. history, Shay f s rebellion, 
doublespeak regarding slavery, and the 
freedom marches ' of the civil rights 
movement. Topics covered in lessons 
designed for us x e in economics classes- 
include sex discrimination in hiring, 
income differences between whites and 
blacks, and the economic consequences 
of Japanese relocation . 

' Replicas of . the * 4^ accompanying 
student handouts, which^ consist of 
short readings and/or worksheets, .are" 
provided' in the teacher's* guide. Spirit 
duplicating masters of the handouts are 
printed on perforated paper and bound 
into a separate bo^ok. * « « 

x Teaching Procedures " 

The lessons are constructed in a 
consistent format. ^Each is introduced 
y by explanation of the major under- 
standings conveyed by the activity and 
a list o*£ * specific instructional objec- 
tives.. The suggested teaching strategy 
is ^divided into .four pai*ts: introduc-. 
tion>. development, inclusion, and 
evaluation . Each step in the presenta- 
tion ' of the lesson is linked to the 
cognitive processes used by students 
(which move, roughly in sequence, from 
lower level to higher level) and to the 
concepts, treated in the question or 
activity..'' Finally, additional activities 



are* suggested which can be pursued as 
individual or group 'projects Jn or oiU 
of class. . % _ - ^ 

With., very few exceptions, the basic 
teaching strategies direct, students to 
read the handouts and then answer a 
series- of questions which require them 
to recall, interpret, compare, - infer, 
classify, analyze, Synthesize, general- 
ize, evaluate, predict, and hypothesize. 
The suggestgd,^ extension activities' 
represent a Variety / of experiential 
strategies, including research, "small- 
group work, maintaining personal logs* 
r and" 'inter vie wing. 

Evaluative Comments arid Suggestions 

Reducing Adolescent Prejudice is a 
useful supplementary resource that is 
somewhat marred by a number of* minor, 
but annoying, flaws^. While consistency 
of format is generally a virtue, in this 
case the format is so rigid arid com- 
plicated that 'the, result - is sometimes 
awkward. 1 The directions for-- teaching 
procedures are sometimes addressed 
the teacher and sometimes, confusingly,* 
to the students. In some cases, cor- 
rect or possible answers • to Questions 
are provided in the lesson plan; in 
oth*sr cases they are not. Some of the 
"concepts" iisted next to the, teaching 
steps are not concepts by even the 
broadest definition of that term. Some 
important concepts are ; not defined; 
.others are inadequately defined or 
defined in ways conflicting with current 
accepted use . Finally, the addition of 
a bibliography of additional resources 
"would have contributed significantly to 
the usefulness of this resource. 9 

In spite of* these drawbacks, a 
teacher who would like to incorporate, a 
few lessons "about prejudice into__2^ny_ 
social studies discipline 'area will find 
*some appropriate activities in these 
materials. THe lessons are basically 
simple and straightforward, the hand- 
outs l are easy to read, and the subject 
.matter should be of high interest to 
students. f \ ^ 
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-Social studie's (skill development) , ,/ 



Overview * 

The Social Science Skills: Activities 
for the Sec<5hdary v Classr6om series pro-, 

J vides 33 activities, or modules, designed 
to help students "learn both the value 
and the limitations of quantitative data 
. and methods in the study" of^ social 
issues and in daily deefeion making by 
citizens." The modules cg&^be used to 
'supplement instruction in a variety of 
secondary courses. Each module focus- 
es On ah important .social studies topic^ 
1 while introducing B students to .such 
quantitative concepts as indicators and 
inddk numbers; percentage and ratio; 
bar^^circle , and line graphs; and mea- 
sures of average. The modules are 

/.organized into seven books by theme: 
World Issues ,* Population -Issues , Eco - 
nomic Issues , Energy /Consumer,- Issues , 
American. Lifestyle Issues , American 
' Government Issues , and Basic Skills . 
'Detailed instructions' for introducing 
and.. developing the. concepts are pro- 
vided in the teacher l s guide portion of 
— e^ch book. The second part of each 
book contains duplicating roasters for 
student handouts. 

Required or Suggested Tttme 

The hipdules generally require two or 
three class periods |p complete/ - Addi- 
, tional activities suggested to extend the 
' module^ will require additional ^ class 
, time if used. - * $ 



i '7' . * 

Intended User Characteristics 

The modules are Resigned to be used 
as supplementary * materials in such 
secondary courses /a£ U.S. history and 
government, world history and geogra- 
phy, economics, . "sociology, current 
social issues, environmental education, 
and consumer education. To facilitate 
planning, appropriate cpurses for ea.ch 
module are listed, *ilong' .with social^ 
studies concepts and skills developed. 
While teachers do f nqt need training "to 
use the materials, *hey should thor- 
oughly familiarize; ^themselves 'with each 
module before using it. 

Because the student handouts con- 
tain little* text Material, reading leyel is 
not a serious consideration. Howejjir, 
students .will 'need some basic mathe- 
matical or calc|lator s4dlls for many of 
the lessons. Jhe materials .would p'rob- 
* ably # not be suitable for slow learnej 



Rafionale ancj 



Objectives • * 



ie developers of these materials 
believe B thafc quantitative skills are 
Necessary , to study of ' the social 
sciences, as/i/well as to informed decision 
making as a^citizen in a *free-ente,rprisfe 
society. 'Ehey state: "If we want to 
retain the jjiower to make informed deci- 
sions, we §?ust be able ,to evaluate the 
quantitations data that we encounter 
daily*"* $V e y have therefore designed 
'^these matief-ials to help students develop 
" the skills'' needed to evaluate quantita- 
tive daf|) both in the study of the 
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.social sciences and in their daily 1 lives. 
^Spepiffc instructional objectives* are pro- 
• vided for each module. * t * 

Cof»ent 

The activities 'in this program are 4 
designed to provide students with prac- 
tice using quantitative concepts and 
whi^e learning .Stbout a variety of 
social studies topics. The concepts and 
skills included were selected on the . 
basis of input from social scientists, 
historians, mathematicians, statisticians, 
and experts in life-coping sldlls., They 
include indicators and index numbers; 
percentage and ratio; rank order, 
range, aqd continuum; classification and 
tables; bar, circle, and line graphs; 
measur.es of average, including mean, 
median, and mode; tradeoffs; research 
jnethods; and correlation a$d scatter 
diagrams. 

The social studies topics were select- 
ed using input from "a survey* df secon-, 
dary teachers. 'The -tppics* were then 
. organized into the themes represented 
by the sevens ui^its:. World Issues , 
Population Issues ; Economic Issues, 



Energy/ Consumer Issues , American Life - 
style' Issues , American Government __si©ns~ 



necessary student materials; a summary; 
and suggested ' extension activities . 

Most of the modules are divided into 
several * lessons. The*' initial activity in 
each lesson'' is ^designed to be a moti- 
vator.. For example',, students might 
take ;an * interest-provoking . pretest, 

• share a scarce resource such A as cookies 
on the same basis "that energy is shared 
worldwide, view and discuss transparen- 
cies, or jiissuss controversial topics. 
This is followed by introduction of the 
quantitative concepF~to be developed in 
the lesson/ generally "through discjissijlji 
of student handouts providing data on a 
particular topic . The students analyze 
the -data and draw corfclusions based on 

'their .analysis. * 

The extending" activities are varied;" 
examples include growing fruit flies and 
plotting the growth of .the colony, -doing, 
research projects, conducting "ah energy 
fair, and conducting a survey .on women 
in the work force. 

Evaluative Comments and Suggestion^ * 

Many standard social studies curricu- 
lum materials expect /students to use 
quantitations data in drawing conclu- 
Often, - however, little -or no 



Issue's, x and 



Basic Skills. 



Each, bcfdk 
modules on 
World ' 



contain^ from .two" tg 
related* topics-* "'Tor example, 
'Igsues^ "in eludes modules entitled ^Com- 
paring Rations: Health and Wealth • 
Around, the World," "Global Interde- 
pendence, 1 ^; Around the Globe: Free- 
dom and the Quality of Life," "Nations: 
Whfere. : Do* People Live?," "Nations: 
Guns' or Butter? 4 ," and ^Warfare and 
Technology."" v . J 4 

Teaching Procedure^ # ' » *«■ \ \ 

Th$ teacher*s guide % *portiQii of%each 
book ^^ovides comgifete* instructional 
directions for using the - materials. 
Information provided for ea£h -module 
includes, an overview; * a list of course's 
in which the module can bp used; grade* 
level and required .teaching *time ; social 
studies concepts, quantitative "concepts, 
and thinking^ skills developed? ' instruc- 
tional objectives; a list 01 data souses; ^ 
step-by-^tep teaching instructions; all 



guidance is provided to either, teacher 
or students on how to use tlie data or 
how to develop the necessary skills .for 
analyzing it. Teachers who have' been 
frustrated by this situation .will thus 
weloome Social Science Skills : Activities 
for the Secondary Cjassropm . Because 
the modules^ cover a wide range of 
topics, teachers in almost any subject 
area should be able to find materials 

applicable to theirclasses . . 

While the developers have attempted 
tg stimulate- student, interest through a 
variety of' activities, the "meat" of 'most 
•of the modules is* presented ,throyigh 
discus§io.n of data presented ih various 
forms. Teachers may therefore" need to 
schedule' use' of trie modules carefully r in 
order to" avoid student bore~dom. , , 

Xhe -activities, were field tested prior 
to publication ./ vContact' the developer 
(Educational 'Resources Center, 85?> 
Broadwa'y, "BouRfer* Colorado f^D302)- 
for^info^matiory 1 
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Clark - ♦ - 

Coronet Instructional Media 
1980 ° 
' 7- ' 

r Box containing 6 ,filn^strips, w 6 cassettes, 18-pp 
paperbound teacher's guide," $119. 0Q 

Career education, sociology, U.S. history, women 
studies 



Overview * 

AVne'rican Vfcmen is a six-part film- 
% strip /cassette program designed to help 
students become aware of and evaluate 
various career choices and goals in' 
ligjit of the changing roles and respon- 
sibilities of women. \ In examining the 
careers, of 19 women whose lives, span 
the>period from , 1860 to the 1980s, the 
* materials present the wide variety of 
roles played by women during a period 
of rapid social change. The filmstri/s . 
depict women of various ethnic back- 
grounds in' business, industry, com- 
munication's, sports, the arts, politics, 
L government, "and science.- Interviews 
and quotations from the women are^used 
extensively^ The program is accompa- 
fried by a guide . containing gerferal 
objectives, .specific objectives/ for each 
filmstrip, a , summary of the content of 
. each filmstrip/cassette program, discusr 
sion questions) and pre- and post- 
viewing activities. ^* 
« 

Required or Suggested Time 

"The filmstrips can be shown singly, 
be integrated \nto . existing curriculum, 
or be viewed \ together in successive 
lessons, accprdmg to -individual class 
needs. Each*fil\nsteip requires 10 Jo 11 
minutes to * view. One or • two class 
periods will probkbly be needed to com-, 
plete the follow-up discussion questions 
. and activities suggested for each, film- 
strip. If time allows, social^and his- 



torical issues raised by the case studies 
can seyve as starting points for open- 
ended investigation of the political, eco- 
nomic, and creative life of historical 
and contemporary U.S. society. 

Intended User Chai/a cteristics 

The 'materials are recommended 'for 
junior and ^enior high school students 
in * such social studies classes as U.S. 
history, wome~n , s studies, sociology, or 
career exploration. Individual film- 
strips can also be . used in literature, 
art, government, science,- and physical 
education courses. 

. The program ! s audiovisual nature 
encourages its use by students with 
■•lower than grade-level reading skills ; 
The suggested activities are varied 
enough to provide for differing " ability 
levels and differences in sophistication 
across grades 7-12. 

Rationale and General Objectives 

By providing students with oppor- 
tunities to see women "in a -context that 
may i>e unfamiliar .t6 many of them," 
American Womek seeks to stimulate stu- 
dents ! %thiriking about attitudes toward 
changing sex xoles and their own 
"expectations for themselves- in^erms of 
working' roles and life goals." Sevfcn 
general 'objectives' -are' stated by pro- 
gram developers £ ( 1) to introduce 
women who have made " major contribu- 
tions to historical and / or ** contemporary 
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American life; (2) to relate occupations 
in the filmstrips , wi.th contemporary 
career issues; (3) tp help ~ students 
understand the experiences of the 
women discussed; (4)- to place the 
experiences and accomplishments • of 
these women within their historical and 
social context;, (5) to relate womep's 
changing social roles to students' per- 
sonal expectations; (6) . to broaden 
young people's thinking about their, own 
goals; and (7) to encoura'ge young 
people to become interested in learning 
about these and other women from the 
standpbint of history and social analy- 
sis . 

Content 

The program provides an overview of 
the careers -of distinguished, but not* 
necessarily famous, American women 
from the 1860s to the present. The 
first. films trip — "American ^ ^Women: 
Business and Industry" — offers glimpses 
of the accomplishments of Alice Hamil- 
tonT B*J. Thompson, and Ruth Braun, 
whose careers were/are in the fields of 
industrial medicine, boutique 'ownership > 
and investment banking'. The second 
"filmstrip — "American Women: Communica 1 - 
tions" — focuses on journalism, pho to- 
ujour nalism, and television by tracing 
careers of Adela Rogers St. John, 
Margaret Bourke-White, • and Joan 
Briggs. "American Women: Sports," 
t\\e third filmstrip, traces the achieve-** 
ments of Althea Gibsoft, Kim Peyton, 
. Babe Didrickson Zaharias, and Amelia 
Earhart. ' In The' fourth filmstrip, 
"Ameri£a#, WomerilT^Crhe Arts," informa- 
tion is presented onj dancer Bella Lewit- 
sky, author and pla(ywright Lillian Hell- 
man, and sculpt6r Malvina Hoffman.. 
PoKJdcs anci public service • are the." 
focused of- the fifth filrrtstrip, "American 
Women: Law, Polities,, and Govern- 
ment.". Career accomplishments of three 
women are/ presented — Shirley Chisholm, 
'Ruth Ri^shen,. and Margaret Chase' 
'Smith.' iThe final, filmstrip, "Americafi 
'Women: / Tffe Sciences," includes dis- 
cussions/of the careers of psychologist 
Karen Hb'rnejfi, anthropologist' ' Margaret 
Mead, and medical researcher Estelle* 
Ramey.^ " * 



Air the filmstrips follow the same 
"basic format — quotes from the woprien 
(spoken either by the women themselves 
or by actresse^) ar£ interwoven with 
narrative and photographs • to create 
audiovisual portraits of the women and 
their accomplishments . Certain themes 
and common 'elements of the experiences 
of women in each category are stressed 
as the filmstrips and cassettes move 
b^ck and. forth from personality to 
personality. 

Teaching Procedures 

For each filmstrip /cassette, the 
teacher's guide presents 'pre- and post- 
viewing activities, discussion questions, 
objectives, and a program summary* 
The p^e-viewing • activities generally 
involve ensuring that' students under- 
stand specialized terminology used in 
the filmstrips and discussing in broad 
terms the career field around which the 
filmstrip centers. Questions are pro- 
vided to help teachers facilitate post-, 
viewing discussion. Two example ques- 
tions for the 'filmstrip on science are 
"What do\ you think is meant by 
Margaret Mead's phrase, 'pandering to 
male sensitivities?' What kinds of behav- 
ior do ycfu ''think this would include?" 
and "Discuss Estelle Ramey's statemenT" 
that young women cannot 'repeat their 
mother's lives, . or the lives of .their 
grandmothers' because society has 
changed too much." Suggested activi- 
ties include role plays, filmstrip* analy- 
sis, research reports on women and on 
particular historical concepts and 
events, and relating ^events in filmstrips 
to ' contemporary attitudes and events. 

Evaluative Comment^ and Suggestions 

This program provides an excellent 
overview 'of achievement by women in 
many walks of life at different time 
periods. The narrative and pictures 
are lively, interesting, and informative . 
The program could be successfully used 
in courses in any of the subjects sug- 
gested by the developers 'and can be 
modified to nearly any class level. 
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U.S. history . , 



Overview 

One of the Films Into Films trips "se 
ies, King is a four-part filmstrip . pyo_ 
gram drawn from the television r movie 
dramatizing the life of Dr. Martin 
Luther %ing, Jr, The program covers 
the publk^ life of Dr'. King from the 

. Montgomery bus boycott to his as$as-* 
sination. The objective of Jie program 
is to examine not ortly King's career but 
the civil rights movement as well. The 
segments, of the program are correlated 
with chapters in the book included iii 

.the 'kit; King's Why We Can't Wait , 
originally published ..in 1964. 'Before- 
and after-viewing discussion questions 
are giveia in the teacher's guide, "S-long 
with a synapsis of each filmstrip and 
unit activities. ^ -The program can be 
used , as supplemental material in* UrS\ 
history classes at the secondary level. 

*■ 

Required or Suggested Time 

Each of the ,four filmstrips 'in this 
^program requires approximately 20 
mfniites to view. Us^d with the before- 
and after-viewing' questiohs, each seg- 
ment will therefore use an entire class 
p v erio#. Reading portions o£ Why We 
Cdn ! t Wait and doing the j^a*k activities 
' will, require additional time, either in yor 
out of class. - 

Intended Use r Characteristics" 

= T 

The program is designed for use in 

secondary U.S. history classes. The 

dramatic, naturfe of the filmstrips and 

the fact that . no reading is required 



make the ^program suitable for studerfts 
of all * ability levels . The book accom- 
panying the kit has a readability level 
—of grade 11; teachers in grades 7-10 
. may therefore wish to read selections 
frpm the book - aloud or assign/*readings 
only to advanced students. * 

Rationale and General Objectives 

Media B^teics has developed its Films 
Into " Filmstrips * series to motivate read- 
ing (a related book is included with 
each program) ,\ encourage an apprecia-, 
tion of literature, and , develop under- 
standing o£ basic social studies themes. ' 
The specific objectives of King are -"(1) 
to examine the "ideals and achievements 
of one of America's great leaders, (2) 
to understand the sweeping concerns of 
Dr7' King's public life?— from busing tp 
voting rights to the Vietnam War, and 
(3) to ■ study the civil rights movement 
in terms of its ' feadership*, achieve- 
ments*, and current challenge." 
t > . 

Content *^ t ' e 

- The four filmstrips in this package 
are, adapted from the' television movie 
King ; both the visuals a^d the sound- 
track are drawn from that- movie. Each 
"filmstrip covers , orve phase of King's 
public life. « ' , w ' 

;i ; The first filmstrip, "There Come $ a 
Time," deals .with the Montgomery "bus 

• boycott in 1955, the. beginning of what 
is__known as the civil riglits movement. 
Thfe -second filmstrip, "H$w Long, 

• America?," . covers the freedom rides 
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which desegregated public transporta- 
tion ih fc the Souths J. Edgar. Hoover's 
bitterness against King, the Kennedy 
administration's handling of the civil 
rights movement, and the campaign to 
desegregate Birmingham, The third 
segment;/ "I Have 'a Dream," examines 
the 1963 march on Washington, the 
assassination of President ^Kennedy and 
King's relations with Lyndpn * Johnson, 
King's winning of the Nobel Peace 
Prize, and the voter registration march 
from Selma to Montgomery, The r«ial 
portion oi the program, "we — As' a 
People," covers desegregation efforts, in 
Chicago, King's decision to come o\it 
against the War in Vietnam, the ,Pt>oi* 
People's Campaign, and King's* assas*- 
sination. 

The filmstrips are used to stimulate 
student examination and discussion of a 
variety* of topics > including the con- 
nection between'' Dr. o King's religious 
beliefs and his public life, the .social 
conditions and attitudes pjfrvailing prior 
to the civil rights movement, the*scon- 
tihuing efforts by J. Edgar Hoover id 
discredit King, Gandhi's influence on 
King, participation by children in pro- 
test marches and' other - demonstrations, 
the views of Malcolm X, and the links 
between the "civil rights and anti-war' 
moVerrienfs. Dr. King's views cm many 
of these topics are further amplified in 
Why We Can't Wait . 

Teaching Procedures 



The teacher's guide suggests* that 
three basic steps be used for each film- 
strip: pre-viewing discussion, viewing 
the filmstrip, and exploring themes 
introduced An the filmStrip through 
discussion or research. Example pre- 
viewing questions *for the first filmstrip 
are "What is a boycott? When is' it 
effective and why?" and "Describe the 
political and social conditions under 
which black people ' lived during the 
1940s and 50s." After viewing the. film- 
strip, students, discuss such questions 
as "What 'part did King's religious faith 
play - in his methods,' actions, views, 
and leadership ability?" and -"What prob- 
lems arise when nonviolent methods are 
used to achieve change?" ,Some- of the 



discussion- questions are tied to specific 
chapters in Q,r. King's book, ' 'Because 
only' one copy, of the book is provided 
with the prograrp , teachers may have 
some difficulty managing its use. Oral 
reading or individual assignments may 
be possible Solution's to* management 
problems . 

# Along with the pre- and post-" 
viewing . discussion questions, the teach- 

* er's guide provides* a synopsis of each 
filmstrip, vocabulary, and unit activi- 

sfies. The unit activities include discus- 
sion questions , * creative writing activi- 
ties, and ^research topics. An- example 
writing activity is to write a scene 
between? Kipg and one of the , following 
people: Frederick Douglas^, Thomas 
Jeffetfson, Mahatma Ganci|ii, m Cesar 
Chavez, George Wallace, /or Abraham 
Lincoln. ■ - 

' Evaluative Comments and Suggest ions 

1 : — 5 ' 

Using Dr. Martin Luther King's ca- 
reer as a vehicle for examining the civil 
-rights movement in the 1950s and 6fls 
- has both advantages and drawbacks. It 
is ^difficult to present the life of King 
objectively, ■ This program- makes no 
real attempt to do s<^;* it frankly por- 
trays King as a hero and. in so doing 
..perhaps/, overestimates his' accomplish- 
ments. The program is exemplary*, 
however, portraying King as an 

American hero, ratfter than simply as a 
blade hero, 

Focfcsing on King tends to neglect 
the activities of othea^individuals and 
groups involved in t4ie civil rights 
movement ; the program fails to follow- 
up on events since King's death, 1 ' As .a 
result, teachers cannot expect^ to use 
this program alorte to teach about the 
civil rights movement or its impact on 
U.S. history. 

The drama of the television movie oi* 
which the program is based/ however, 

* should stimulate students to learn more 
about the period. In addition, examin- 
ing King's career allows tekchers to 
focus on a number of issues — the fed- 
eral* government's attempts to subvert 

'the movement, the role of tlje church, 
and the relationships of the civil rights 
movement to poor people of all races 

a and to the war in Vietnam. 
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43. MONEY AND VALUES 

I . » 

T 

Publisher : 
Publication Date: 
Grade Level: 
Materials and Cost: 



Subject Area: 



Supplementary /Multimedia 



Learning Seed Co. ■ « 

1980 * . 

10-adult* . 

B6x 'containing 2 filmstrips, 2' cassettes, 28-pp paper- 
bound teacher's guide, 3 -game cards, and -3 black-line 
masters for handouts, '$58.00' 

Career education, consumer education, psychology 



Overview 

Money and Values is a brief but 
informative"' audiovisual presentation on 
how attitudes toward money are shaped 
by societal norms, personal and family 
beliefs, and misconceptions. The 
objective i^ to Encourage high school 
students an4 adults to better under- 
stand 'and evaluate their own 'attitudes 
toward money. " The kit's two film- 
strips, which are the core of the ^pro- 
gfim, "are titled "The • Psychology of 
Money" and "Money,* Status, and* Ca- 
reers." The accompanying^, teacfter ! v s 
♦ guide provideV discussion questions and 
several additional activities, including a 
Simulation of the distribution pf wealth 
in 'society. « The kit can be used in 
such classes § as ' career education, 
.consumer education,. ,and psychology. 

Required or Suggested Time- , 

The two filmstrips require 16 to 17 
mir\utes bf viewinjg time. ^Teachers 
should allow anjple time for discussions, 
as students 1 preconceived* ideas "about 
money and the information presented in 
the filmstrips should provoke lively 
debate..-. The additional activities sug- 
gested in the teacher's guide^ would 
require - approximately three class 
periods to complete* . 

Intended User Characteristics - ^ 

This program is intended for use 
with .high sqhod students and adults. 
The prdgranr could be used in such 
course? as career education, consumer 

> ■ ^/ 



education, psychology, or other courses 
in which money or attitude^* development 
are examined. The sul^ct njatter and 
the audiovisual presentation should 
n make t the materials interesting to and 
suitable for students of all ability 
levels. < 

Rationale and General Objectives 

The developers of this program 
believe that "one's attitudes toward 
money are extremely important in career 
satisfaction, relations with spouses, aric^ 
" choice of a. lifestyle." They have 
therefore designed this program to help 
students '"develop sane attitudes toward 
money and "wealth" by examining the 
"random collection of ideas gained from 
childhood, isolated experiences, and 
mass mec&a t! that underlie their current 
beliefs about money. 

Content 

The 'program's content is presented 
through two filmstrips. The first, 
"The Psychology of Money," introduces 
the study by examining how, students 
would react to sudden wealth. Studies 
of the ambivalent feelings of people 
toward the wealthy are "discussed. The 
' filmstrip then describees in some detail 
four ways in which (pedple ^regard 
money: as security,* as power, as love, 
or ,as a path to freedqml The dangers 
built into each of these* attitudes are 
• discussed. \J \ ^ 

The ■ * second' filmstrip/* "Money, ^ 
* Status, and Careers," * Jt 



examines the 



Data sheet by -Theodore JR. Singleton, Jr. 



Secondary Materials ' - «> 

interrelationships ^etween a person ! s 
wealth or income, feelings of self- 
worth,, assessment ' by' others, " and 
^ career or occupation. Changing status 
symbols are discussed, as are the rela- 
tionship of « wealth and happiness and 
rules for determining - "money sanity," 
defined* as "self-knowledge -and an 
honest examination of your current 
Values about money and the impQrtance 
of status." 

Teaching Procedures 

The teacher's guide is generally 
self-explanatory. The primary teaching ^ 
procedures are viewing* and discussing 
the> v filmstrips. The teacher's guide - 
presents discussion questions for each 
of the filmstrips. Examples are "The 
filmstrip observes that the subject of 
money is often a 'taboo topic — something 
you don't talk about in public J In 
what ways is this true and why?" and 
"Do you think, status .symbols are a 
! waste' or do they serve some useful 
purpose?" " i * > 

The guide also suggests four addiT 
tional activities. The first of these 
activities is a game which simulates the 
distribution of wealth in our society. 
In the game, players are divided into 
five groups representing the bottom 2 
percent of people economically , the next 
20 percent, etc. ■ Each group is allotted 
a portion of a million dpllar lottery 
prize on the basis of the total percent 
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of wealth controlled by that group in' 
society. The bottom group* will receive 
nothing; the , top 'group will receive 
more than 75 percent of the money. 
Within eath group, students distribute 
their winnings to individual group mem- 
bers using guidelines provided on game 
cards. w During debriefing of the game ■ 
students examine how Unequal distribu- 
tion of* wealth affects those with a great, 
deal of wealth and those with little. 

In the second suggested activity, 
the class is divided iYi half. . Each half 
reads a; description o/' a person and 
rates that' person's health, happiness, 
adjustment /~ and futurfe prospects. The 
only difference between the two 
descriptions is tKe person's present 
salary . The ratings are tabulated to 
determine whether the person's reported 
income' influenced students' ratings. * 

The final two activities are discus- 
sion of a collection of quotations about 
money and completion of a test on 
money sanity. 

Evaluative Comments and Suggestions 

While students are often urged to be 
-good consumers and to use money wise-' 
ly, they are rarely given information to 
help them understand why it is so hard 
to do so. Money and Values will help 
students * understand c their own and 
others' attitudes toward money, hope- 
fully prompting the self-examination 
necessary to move toward healthy •a(ti- i 
tudes. 
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44. > OK TO BE OLD: 
Developers : 

r 

Publisher: * 
Publication Date: 
Grade Lejveh^Y^ 
Materials and Cost: 

Subject Area: 



' ' ' Supple.mentary/Multimedia 

APPROACHES TO AGING , /w- 

Jacoby/Storm Productions for^the American Health 
Care Association 

Sunburst Communications , 
1980 % ~ m ^ 

9-12 • 

Bqx containing 3 filmstrips, 3 cassettes o$ records** 
38-pp paper bound teacher's guide, $119.00 

Current events, psychology, sociology 



Overview - . , 

: * 

OK to Be Old is a ^three-part supple- 
mentary -filmstrip program designed j to 
help- high school students consider and 
discuss issues - related to aging and the 
elderly* * Emphasizing that aging * has 
been a , forgotten topic in the schools 
and society, the developers intend* to 
i stimulate students to^think about the 
myths concerning old age, prevailing 
attitudes toward the elderly, and the 
problems they* face in today's society. 
Focusing on aging in the United States, 
the three "filmstrips . introduce \ topics 
.such as the causes' and r # oots of these 
myths, the lifestyle options open to 
elderly people, and ' the relationship 
between young an4 elderly people. 
Discussion questions which elicit., stu- 
dent opinions and attitudes are provid- 
ed in the teacher's guide, as aje •follow- 
up-activities and. projects. 

Required or\ Suggested Time^ N 

Each of me three filmstrips runs* 13 
jor 14 minuses. Witljt a half hour ,of 
follow-up discussion, each part will take 
about one • class period of instruction. 
If feachers use ■ the suggested "post- 
viewing ac tivi ties » " a wjsek or two oi; 
instructional - urne would be requited. 



-Intende d User Characteristics * * ' 

intended s for 
The . program 
as i supple* 



This filrastrip kit is 
students *in graces # 9-12. 
seems most appropriate 



mentary material for use in sociology, 
psychology, and contemporary issues- 
courses tKat deal with topics such as 
^ging, the - human life cycle, and the 
generation gap. The filmstrips portray, 
old and young people 'from different 
ethnic and r'acial backgrounds and of 
both sexes 1 \ , a 

Rationale *and General Objectives 

'. ■ ' & 

The "developers of this kit believe 

, that "aging is the neglected stepchild of 
the human .life cycle J 1 While education 
has previously • dealt with, childhood, 
adolescence, and general adi^thood t and* 
even recently death and dying, oldagfe 
has been m ignored. They stress -ttfrt 5 
aging* should assume "more importance 
and prominence vfi education because- 
more and more people will be- experienc- 
ing, it in the future % The autheqsesti- 
mate that by the time today's students 
are 65 # years old, « ZS : percent ^of the 
U.S. population will be ' "elderly . « f The 
authors *are also^ concerned . that ,many 
old people ate, treated today as second 
class citizens., . " « * 

The major objectives of* these materi- 
als as stated by the publishers' are: 

. "(1) 'to inspire wvonder a'bouf ol'd age 
and bur attitudes about it} (2),t r Q review 
the'Hhtraian aging progess; <3) to en- 
courage Irespect and. friendship 'between, 
students and the elderlyj -yid (4) to 
explore some*, of the problems of the 
elderly. " The authors quote Maggie 
Kuhn of the Gray Panthers to sum up_ 
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is that elderly people _are as diverse as 
»ny other- age group in the United 
^States. * . • • - 



Secondary Materials. 

the philosophy of these materials:- "We 

j ^ 4.1.^.4. i— — i« «. 4. — i 

uca y liicii a^iag to cx bunauUic ux caui>ua 

Sigjinding to a tragic halt as the years 
pile up^ — We affirm aging as a. life- _ • ' ,/ 
spanning process of growth and devel- . Teaching Procedures 
opment running from birth to, death. 
Old age .is an integral part .df the c " 

, whole, bringing fulfillment and self- 
actualization." 



^ Content 



OK to Be Old 



gonsists of three film- 
ed is /Old?" focuses on* 



strips. "Tiow Old § 
several * prevailing myths about", the 
elderly, including that most of them are^? 
weak, sickly, and senile and that they 
have , no interest in sex or bapacity for 
love, and affection. Using photographs'* 
and interview comments depicting a 
variety of elderly people and providing ^ 
•specific information, , the developers 
attempt to 'dispell - these myths. The 
roots and causes of these - myths are 
then explored. This part, of the pro- . 
, gram concludes by .emphasizing that arge 
can be measured in many ways* brides 1 

* chronological time, including , physical' 
health, 6 states of mind, * and feelings.* 
Example's of ^Iderly people in public and ^ 
private life who do not - fit ; these weak 
an$ senile stereotypes are 'presented 
and ; discussed. * , . *" a . 

* , The second p^rt, "Whjen K Xo^ Grow . 
Old," 'suggests that most young pepple 

•do ijot thinly abou^b. growing old or.Vhat 
fifeV^ill be* l?ke when/they; art elderly.; 

' Possible cha"nges gpverhment^fund^ 
ing, attitudes, and -the development of, 
resources are % discussed; Most of this 
filmstrip focuses on the various lifestyll| 
options* available*. to eltter^ pedple todSiy^ 
ih tlie United States. The 4 program 
features nursing homes and home ser- 
vices, b|it also mentions day care* cen- 
ters > congregate living, arid* the need 
for even more' optior^ in the future* 

"Bridging tfie Gap" -discusses -young v 
and old' people and the need for the two 
groups tp interact and 4earn from one 
another. Gerontology as • a potential, 
career is .highlighted. This .filmstrip 
also examines the various work opTfions 
opeh* $g : elderly people and the different 

.-attitudfes / they »have x about retirement. 

-A central theme of the* entire program 



The major teaching procedure used 
is- to show &nd l discuss* tl>e filmstrips. 
The teacher's guide contains* f£n dis- 
cussion questions for ea^frof the three 
filmstrips. Mpst o^tfie ^questions start 
with a specifi£^]56int ma.de in the film- 
strip and&sx for Hie students 1 opinions* 
or pe^sofial experiences. In the firfct 
pjfrt; for "example, students are ^asked, 
"why do you think so many "people 
believe the npyt;hs about old, age? Have 
advertisements and the meHia^ affected 
your views" of bid. age? How?X Do "you 
agree or disagree with the pfcrsoji whfc 
said , l£ , s better tcgrow old than to die 
""young? 1 " Quotes from poets and 
philosophers about- growing old are also 
used 'to stimulate student reactions. 
For example: ' /The Greek philosopher 
Aristotle wrote , ■Education is « the best 
-provision for old age. 1 Do you/ agree? 
Why?"; , ^ v • * 

* t The- teacher's 'guide also* contains 
suggested* follow-up 'activities which can 
\M used with ^the pVogram. These in- 
clude inviting guest speakers, research 
projects, painting, -short-story writing, 
- visiting nursing, hpmes,V "role jp laying/ 
and debates. A • bibliography and list 
of organizations pertafining tq the 
Elderly are also provided. % . . 

J + \ i 

Evaluative Comments, and Suggestions * 

9 OK to Be Old tfk an interesting and 
well-produced filmstrip § program that 
introduces sortie major issues and* ideas 
concerning ^aging the elderly in^the 

United States today . ; ^he music , 
photography t f and narration arte effect- 
ive^^he'^pragram focuses almost entifep 
ly^on aging in this> country, saying 
J^ttle .about the . elderly * and attitudes*, 
P toward old age in other cultures. A 
program focusing on such issues ,Would 
•be a useful .companion progratfi that 
could stimulate students to .discuss 'sirai-f 
larities and differences related tcuaging 
among, ^arious cultures. * • ' * % 
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ON THE LEVEL 



Developer : 
Publisher : 
Publication Date: 
Grade Level: 
Materials and Cost: 



Subject Area: 



Secondary School Television Project 

Agency fof Instructional Television 

1980 . / 

9-12 1 

12 sound /color programs', 15 minutes each, on /' 
victeocassettes ($125.00 each) or 16mm film ($2*20 each), 
tvittu64-pri teacher's guide; all 12 programs alfeo^ 
.available ks a VideoKit ($475.00) or via television 
broadcast (contact publisher for information about 
broadcast fees and plated audio and print materials) 

' Affective education, family life educations health, 
psychology , sociology. 



Overview 

On the Level uses everyday prob- 
lems and concerns of teenagers to 
stimulate movement * toward emotional, 
physical, social, and intellectual growth. 
Special emphasis is placed on linking 
physical and emotional well-being ♦ The 
accompanying teacher's guide contains 
background information; summaries of 
the programs; suggestions ^for intro- 
ducing, presenting,' and following up 
the programs; reproducible student 
worksheets and other materials; descrip- 
tions * of extending and optional activi- 
ties; and lists of relevant organizational 
resources, baoks, and articles. Related 
materials available from the publisher 
include' an audio^series, training work- 
shop materials, and additional -student 
activity materials. 

Required or tSuggested Time 

Each of the 12 _ programs in the 
series requires 15 minutes' actual view- 
ing time* Introducing the program and 
presenting follow-up questions *and 
activities would occupy the remainder of 
a typical class period.'- By using the 
'additional projects and extending activi- 
ties suggested in th§ teacher's guide, 
several class, periods could be devoted 
to each program topic. Although each 
program is an independent unit which 



ciould be integrated into the curriculum 
in a variety of ways,* a recommend^d\ 
sequence for use is provided in the 
teacher's guide. \ m 

Intended User Characteristics 

On the "Level is -aimed at young 
people aged 14-17. Although no special 
preparation distraining i^ required ' of " 
the teacher, materials and procedures 
for conducting teacher /leader-training 
workshops prior to using the series are 
available separately from the publisher. 

Rationale and General Objectives 

According to the teacher's guide, 
On the i Level is designed "to help 
young people understand what is hap- 
pening to them as they grow up an^ to 
encourage their active ^participation- in 
the , hard work of adolescence — reaching 
maturity through social ( and personal 

'growth." Each program is focused on 
an aspect of emotional, physical, social, 
or intellectual grtowth and health. 

^Special emphasis *is , placed on linking 
physical well-being with the ability to 
function well in coping with stress, # 

# conflict, and ^interpersonal relation- 
ships. 



Secondary Materials 
Content- 

The 12 programs are classified ,% by 
general focus into three group's of fo^ir. 
Those dealing ' with "basic processes" 
are "Face to .Face" (dealing .with con- 
flict)^' ' "Daddy l s Girl", (changing family 
relatipnships) , ""Who Am I?" (developing 
self-concept) , and "Joprney Through 
Stress 1 ' (coping with stress). Programs 
. focused on interpersonal relatidnships 
are "Surrounded" (peer, group member- 
ship) , "A Little Help From' My Friends" 
(friendship) , "Getting \ Together" 
(love), and "Side by Side" (prejudice). 
"The four programs- dealing with - emo- 
tional and intellectual issues are "Solo" 
..(alone'vs. lonely)', "Behind the Scenes" 
"(accepting ' feelings) ~ ,r Wfiat ""Next?" " 
(career aspirations), and "Alternate 
Route" (thinking) . 

Each 'program dramatizes a problem or 
conflict situation which -commonly occurs 
in the life of .a. teenager/ The central 
characters' in the, stories repfresent a 
variety of racial and ethnic groups in 
rural, suburban, and inner-city set- 
tings; the secondary characters include 
some handicapped teenagers as well as a 
balanced mix of various sexes, races, 
and 'physical types. Adults are depicted 
as having problems and conflicts- of 
H their own which complicate their rela- 
tionships with young people. Few" of 
the situations have more - tha^n a tenta- 
tive resolution, and some are not 
resolved at all;' students are encouraged 
to speculate about what might happen 
nfext and explore alternative ways of 
dealing with' tlie problem. V . 

Teaching Procedures - T 



nizatipnal -resources in the United States 
and Canada is *al$'o provided. 

The suggested pre-viewiug t activities 
emphasize Lsmall-group discussion, spec- 
ulation, debate ^and brief writing exer- 
cises. ' Tne follow-up questions encour- 
age students to express their reactions 
to the program .and to speculate about 
the feelings of the characters? Stu- 
dents are encouraged to explore alter- 
native ways of resolving problems and a 
variety / of cfecision-making t options. 
The extending activities suggested in 
the teacher's guide are , extremely 
varied^ ranging trom art work ' arid 
writing assignments to research and 
community projects.. Most of the hancH 
_outs iand worksheets ' are 'selfr tests 
-designed to help students examine their 
values, attitude.s, and behavior. - 

Throughout the series, the questions 
posed are designed to stimulate reflec- 
tion / and speculation; there are no 
"right" or "wrong" answers. The role 
of /th£ teacher is to facilitate the 
exploration and, expression of personal 
feelings and opinions. The importance 
of /protecting the privacy of individuals 
and their families is stressed. \ 



In- addition to a general introduction 
and suggestions for "getting started," 
the teacher's guide contains the follow- 
ing componeffls for each program: sfim- 
frary of the story, background informa- 
tion about -the topic, "knowledge 11 * and 
"action" outcomes, suggested pre- 
viewing activities, follow-up discussion 
• questions, suggestions for extending 
activities and topics 0 , reproducible mas- 
ters of student worksheets, and a /list 
of relevant books and articles for both 
'students * antf teacher. A list of orga- 



Evaluative Comments and Suggestions 

Because it deals in a realistic way 
with teenagers' immediate concerns, 
On the Level should be of high interest 
to* high school students. The devel- 
opers' efforts to ensure that any ^con- 
clusions or "answers" will emerge from 
the students, rather thanAfrom the 
teacher or the materials,' wouM appear 
to be largely successful. 

Only one of the 12. programs, "Face 
to »Face," w^s provided for viewing by 
this writer ; thus it is impossible to 
make a general statement about the 
credibility and dramatic quality of the 
serids as a whole. ynfortunatfely, "the 
impact of this particular program was 
somewhat diminished by deficiencies and 
inconsistencies in characterization and 
direction. Some scenes were well devel- 
oped and thoroughly believable; others 
were not. On the whole,' however, 
students probably will be able^to identi- 
fy strongly ' with the characters and 
situations depicted in the series. 
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46* .PHOTOSEARCH 
Publisher : 

c 

publication Date: 

a 

Grade Lpvel: 
Materials and Cost: 

Subject Area : 



: Supplementary j^lultimedia 



Learning Seed Company 
1980, 

7-12 . . . - _ w 

Box containing *3 5 photographs, 35 slides, 8-pp 
paperbound' teacher's guide,' $42.00 

U.S. history 



Overview x * ' ' 

-to 1 * 

Photosearch is a " kit containing 35 
page-size photographic reproductions of 
,pictur^es_ in .the .National^ Archives ■_ Each 
photograph Jias a question for student 
research * printed on. the back. In 
answering the questions, "ea,ch -student 
becomes a history detective"* and learns 
"to deal with the amazing Volumes of 
historical reference books, specialized 
histories, old -newspapers, and even the 
resource of older people ... " A set of 
slides of the same photographs allows 
the fentire class to view 'each photo- 
graph while the student' ,who researched 
it -reports on his/her findings* The 
teachers guide provides answers tp all 
of the questions. 

Cr « 
Required or Suggested Time 

\ Class time , required to use Photo - 
search is minimal. The-fceaeh^r's guide 
suggests , .that after, students tjare as- 
signed photos, they be allowed several 
days to research their questions. 
Teachers can spend one or two class 
periods having students sh&re their 
findings or can collect the photos and 
redistribute them, giving f each student 
a new research- project, j 

Intended User Characteristics 



Thig kit is intended for use in. sec- 
ondary U.S. history courses. Because 
some of the photographs are more Siffi- 
xult to research than otners, teachers 
Can assign more-difficult [photographs to 
the njoistf-advanced students and .the 
^photographs requiring I less-rigorous 



research to slower students. Students 
with limited reading skills* can be en- 
couraged to interview older citizens in 
search *of information related to their 

-photographs r — -■- - -- - 

- Rationale and General Objectives 

Photosearch is * designed to help 
students "see 0 what the past really 
looked lrkfe through the eyes of the 
camera." In 'addition to gaining, this 
,§ense of the past, students — by exam- 
ining and researching the phc^ographs 
.in ,the- kit — gain both information- 
seeking skills and specific knowledge 
about U.S. history. 



Conjtent 



This kit contains reproductions of 35 
photographs from the National Archives. 
The photographs are drawijt from the 
1860s tp 1940s . 4 The subjects shown are , 
•widely varied. For example, some of 
the subgects pictured are the* U.S. 
Capitol ilxnder construction in •I860, the 
1926 premiere of Don Juan , a newsboy 
selling Father Coughlin's newspaper in 
1940,. women -working in an aircraft 
factory in 1943,/ the death of Big Foo^ 
in 1890, and the 1889 scramble for open 
lands in Oklahoma.- 

Examples of the questions included 
with the*, photographs /pllow: A "What 
building i£ under construction? Within 
two years, when was this picture 
tak^n?" "About when was this factory 
picture ilfeiken? Make a guess as to 
what thljclomes are for." "This picture 
could tje captioned, 'The f)eath« 6i Big 



"Bata'^iteet by Laurel R. -Singleton, 



-m 



Secondary Materials 



Fpot. 1 Explain the circumstances sur- 
•rfcunding this photo." * 

Teaching Procedures ; * ■ v 

The suggested procedure for* using 
the Photosearch kit is to assign each 
student a. , photograph ' to t research. s 
Students shouldVbe allowed several days 
to research the questions on the pnqto- 
graphs using any appropriate resear* 
techhicjcre — talking to', oldej citizens, 
checking historical reference books, or 
looking at old newspapers % When the 
research is complete, the slides of thfe 
photographs can be projected while 
students sfcare their research results 
with the class-._ If classroonr' time is 
limited or the teacher wishes to have 
students- do additional research, the 
'sharing can be eliminated, written, 
reports can be collected, and the photo- 



'graphs can be redistributed to the stu- 
dents* making sure that each student 
gets a new photograph to research . 
4 As an alternative procedure , the 
teacher's ^uide suggests that the slides 
be shown to the class to see how many 
of, the - photographs can be explained 
using the students' existing knowledge 
and clues^in the pictures. The photo- 
graphs can* -then be used for follow-up 

^by interested students. 

^Tlie ' teacher's ' guide . includes the 
answers Jto all the questiohs.. 

Evtelucttive Comments and Suggestions 

Photosearch provides an easy-to-jase 
means of involving* students in\hisfce^ical 
research. Because the research tan tye 
' conducted in a number x of ways, stu- 
dents of all ability ' levels should 'be 
motivated to participate. . • 
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47. * , PSYCHOLOGY OF'MASS PERSUASION, THE 



^Authoin J 
Publisher : 
Publication Datej 
Grade- Lev^l: v . 
Materials and Cost: 



Subject Area: 



Kathleen „Mayo 

Human Relations Media < Inc. , 

•i98i ■ *r ' 

11-12 ' v * ' 

Box containing 3 filmstrips, 3 cassettes, paperbound 
teacher's guide, $109.00 

Communications, currerft^vents, political science, 
psychology, social studies, "U .S. history 



Overview 



The Psychology of Mass Persuasion 
is -a filmstrip /cassette program that in- 
troduces " hi^h ' school • students to an 
important * positive and negative influ- 
ence on their lives, persuasion. Topics 
covered in the^^fflms trips include atti- 
tude change and development,- tech- 
niques of . persuasion used by politicians 
.and advertisers', and propaganda. v The 
discussion questions arid suggested 
activities accompanying the materials 
challenge /student's to critically evaluate 
and research these issues'. In addition 
to filmstrip overviews and scripts, ques- 
tions, and suggested activities, the 
teachers guide containsTlists of con- 
cepts and learning objectives as well -as 
a bibliography of resources. 

Required or Suggested! Time 

\ Each of the three filn/strips^re&uires 
approximately 13 minutes to view. ' The 
time needed tp answer tne_ eight review* 
.questions for each^ filmstrip .will depend 
on the ability level of the^ students . 
The amount of time designated for 
discussing v the general questions is leffcs] 
to the discretion of the teacher. If the 
suggested activities are used, they 
require additional time inside or outside 
class . 

intended 'User Characteristics 

Although the • developers do not 
_ ^specify a grade level for the program, 



the pace of the filmstrips and the cdn- 
tent— arvd- vocabulary of- the entire -pro— - 
gram suggest that it is most appropriate 
for high school juniors and seniors. 
Even students* who read below grade 
level can understand 'the' filmstrips, 
contribute to the follow-up discussions^ 
and participate in several of the sug- 
gested activities that do not require 
reading. 

The program cpuld be used as the 
core of -a unit in psychology or com- 
munications. It could also ✓ be used to^ 
supplement current events, political 
science, 'social studies, and U.S. -his- 
tory classes. If teachers of these sub- 
jects have little background in persua- 
sion , they should use the bibliography 
of resourpes to strengthen tjieir under- ^ 
standing, as discussions can become \ 
cornple^» * 

Rationale and General Objectives \ 

THe teacher's "guide -states that the\ 
program "is designed to introduce stu- 
dents^ to the influence of persuasion by 
examining the formation of attitudes, 
>,tjieirjfsusceptibility to change, and some 
of t|ze techniques of mass persuasion, 
inclujiiing propaganda." Students need 
this information because "the same tech- 
niques of persuasion can be used for 
either altruistic or evil purposes" and - 
"an Awareness -of the paradoxical nature 
of persuasion, shoiild enable us to be- 
comes more sensitive— and therefore- less 
suscyptible — to ^propaganda intended, tp , 
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dupe or manipulate us." The objectives 
are designed to give students k back- 
ground knowledge and to enable Jthem to, 
discuss issues of persuasidn Critically .in ' 
order to provide "a basis > for . critical 
analysis and evaluation in their own 
lives. n y " f 

ContJnt 

The three filmstrips provide pro- 
gressively more-complex information 
about the influence of persuasion. The 
content c is based on research from psy- 
chology and " communications, but is 
explained in terms .of examples from 
history as ^recent as the 198.0 Wesi- 
-dential ekation > _ . The narration _id read_ 
by ^rtale and female narrators. The 
colorful and^ attractive, visuals include 
clever cartoons' and actual photographs 
of historical- events. The developers 
have avoided ethnic and sex bias. 
. '"Attitudes . and Attitude ^ Change" 
dispels the stereotype that manipulators 
can easiW shape our thoughts and ^ac- 
tions. T\e filnjstrip begins <by explain-, 
ing that attitddes- are complex because 
feelings, knowledge, parents, and cul- 
tural norms an$l customs affect their* 
development . it then discusses \yhy 
attitudes' are difficulC to change and 
why a change in attitudes -does 'not 
always -lead to a change- in behavior, 
The . filmstrip concludes by ^preseMing 
the advantages^ j and disadvantages of 
' having, flexible Attitudes. . \ 

"Buyers and ; Sellers" expWes the^ 
techniques of persuasion useo^ in poli- 
tics and advertising. It demonstrates 
first that both professions use\ persua- 
sion in_ similar ways. It then\ defines 
.three* of the most important elements 
they use — the audiende, ' the source, 
*and~the message — and explains\ tech- 
niques u&ed. to manipulate the^e ele- 
ments. The final* discussion focuses on 
n the reasons persuasion helps and narms 
individuals. 

."Propaganda" discusses the stereo- 
type that propagandists are . ^Tble \ to 
brainwash the public?.- First .it explains 
that *pr6paganda fails 'due to such -fac- 
tors as the audience's lack of interest, 
-Next -techniques" used by propagandists 
are described, as are criteria for eval-\ 



"uating source credibility, one of; the 
taost effective 'techniques for combatting 
pi'opagand^. Tfye. -filmstrip mentipns" 
that perhaps the best protection against 
propaganda is the skepticism that arises 
wh^n we feel persuasion controls our 
lives -'because this skepticism leads us to 
critical evaluation . VFhe final issue 
.presented is\ the 'ethics of persuasion. 

Teaching Procedures 

Students study persuasion by view- 
ing filmstrip /cassettes, answering ques- 
tions, and participating in activities. 
The review questions require students , 
to demonstrate their understanding of 
the filmstrip* content . The ^general 
questions^ ^necessitate- tfeat" They "apply 
the/' knowledge to their* own lives and 
Critically evaluate it. The activities 
involve them in analyzing persuasive 
events such as political and advertising 
campaigns and researching, persuasion 
in more depth. However, »the teacher's 
guicle does not contain instructions to 
help teachers use the program . This 
■means that they must spend time review- 
ing the program to plan procedures, 
sequence activities ^ and develop a time 
'frame. 'Since each filmstrip builds on 
the content of the preceding ones, 
having students view them in order is 
advisable .~ However , all sequencing is 
left to tlje discretion of the teacher. 



Evaluative Comments and .Suggestions 

The Psychology of Mass Persuasion 
introduces Students to important con- 
cepts and issues of persuasion, a strong-- 
influence on their daily lives-. - Unlike 
many materials, the program 'emphasizes 
both the advantages and disadvantages " 
of persuasion. Although the narrative, 
that accompanies " individual' slides is 
long, the filmstrips should hold student 
interest "with the exciting visuals, exam- 
ples ■ that are familiar to themr aild the 
use of . male and female narrators. 
-Students .with readihg problems can also* 
learn from the multimedia" presentation^ ^ 
However, whether' or" not students" 
achieve .the objectives, depends on teach- 
ers f who must be * able and willing -to 
spend time planning the teaching pro- 
cedures. 
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48. TOWARD A BETTER WORLD 



Authors: 
Publisher: 
Publication Date: 
Grade Level: 
Materials and Cost: 



Subject Area\: * v 



. / 



Harriet Baldwin and Bruce Ross-Larson 
Worm Bank 
1981 
9-12 

*Kit ? containing 5 filmsirips and 5 cassettes; 36 copies 
each of \ student books, paperbound, 40 to 48 pp,; , 
36 copiesXeach of 1 3 student pamphlets, paperbound, 
8*pp each\ 4 teachers guides, paperbound, 52 to 
116 pp, plus 12 to 30 worksheets, $180,00 (contact 
publisher for information <?n purchase of individual 
components) 

""Current events, economics —global- studies, world 
-geography,- world histor-y- 



Overview 

t Toward a Better World is a supple- 
mentary program .designed to "help 
young . people better understand the 
.need for and processixof economic devel- 
opments The program, is divided into 
four parts, , each 'with its own teacher's 
guide, Student materials, and one , or 
two filmstrips. The first, part acquaints 
students with cl^ar^teristics of develop- 
ing countries, the proces^ of economic 
.development, and the- effects of eco- 
nomic development on growth. *and global 
interdependence. The remaWig three 
parfcs present case studies . o\ economic 
development in Mexico, India, and 
Kenya- 'The four teachers 1 \ guides 
present a number of instructional aid^s, 
including detailed lesson plans. The 
program is published * by the World 
Bank, an .international institution that 
lends money to developing 'countries for 
'development projects. 

Required or Suggested Time 

The ' entire ' Toward a Better World 
program cant>e used as the basis for a 
six- to nine-week unit til such courses 
a>s c urrent events , e economics , global 
studies, world geography, or . world 
history. The publisher recommends 
that the introduction Jne presented 



firs\, - followed %y the- cg^e siudies-4nv 
any \rder. However, the, case studies 
can tte used individually or the intro- 
duction can be oised with only on§~ or 
two cas^ studies. * * 

Intended yser Characteristics 

This program is intended for use 
.with students in grades 9-12„ ; A Fry 
readability analysis showed -the average, 
reading level Vf thestudent materials *to 
be grade 9. ;^>tudents from low-income 
families may fin^ it difficult to identify 
'with .the* concept ,of "rich 11 countries, 
since their own experience of life in 'the 
HjyJLed States is', different" - 

Although ho, special teaOfher training 
I is required, the teacher should become 
I thoroughly' familiar with the content 
before beginning instruction 

Rationale and General Objectives 

* The developers believe that ^econom- 
ic development helps "hundreds of mil- 
lions of people to improve their physical 
and material well-being and hetter fulfill 
■their potential as -liuman beings." They 
have 'therefore designed the materials to 
meet two broad goals: (1) to., increase 
student knowledge "of the nature and 
extent of world poverty, of the process 
of economic development, and of the 
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growing interdependence of rich and 
poor, countries that economic develop- 
ment is bringing" about" and (2) to 
, et*coura*ge students to develop "informed ' 
-Opinions about* relieving world poverty, 
about economic development, and about 
global interdependence . " 

"Content * 

Toward a Better World . is divided into 
four parts. The first, entitled- The 
^Developing World , opens with a filmstrip 
which contrasts conditions in, developed 
and developing nations. -Students then 
examine the characteristics of .develop- 
ing * countries, the process of economic 
development, and the effects of econom- 
ic" development on~ growth "and glc5bal 
interdependence. Both benefits and 
unsolved problems are discussed; among 
the unsolved problems is failure as yet 
to achieve, econAmic_e^ur^ 
countries, particularly for wom^n? Stu- 
dents also discuss various opinions 
about poverty, foreign aid, and econom- 
ic development . 

The remaining three portions of the 
program present -case studies of indi- * 
vidual development projects; the case 
studies are The Rajasthan Canal Project 
in India , Small-Scale Industries ^in Ken - 
ya , and Tackling Poverty in Rural 
Mexico . All the projects described 
inolved some investment by the World 
Bank. In . each case study, students 
compare the, United States and the 
country under study using tHe Economic 
Summary pamphlet provided with each. 
They then read about the conditions in 
the country preceding the development 
project, the process involved in imple- 
menting the project, and its effects. 



w^t 



nation 
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Teaching Procedures 



The teachers 1 guides contain detailed /- 
lesson plans — 15 for the introductory 
unit and 8 for each case study. .For 
each lesson , objectives, materials , 

.vocabulary, activities, homework, and 
supplementary activities are listed. 
Some activities are designated as- "being 
appropriate for -highly motivated stu-__. 
dents. * The primary teaching activities 

^re viewing filmstrips, reading* student 



materials, completing worksheets, and 
class and small-group discussions. The 
teachers 1 guides contain black-line 
masters for, the worksheets, which pro- 
vide a wide variety of activities-. Some 
involve students in work with - maps, 
charts, graphs, and statistics; others 
describe r °l^_ plays, simulations, or 
debates. Still others ask students to 
react to opinions , about various/ topics 
or to resolve moral dilemmas. Creative 
writing exercises are also included. 

The 'teacher s ! guides include such 
other aids as the filmstrip narrations, 
tests, a list of films, and a list of 
additional reading for teachers. 

Evaluative Comments .and Suggestions ... 

The developers of Toward a B'etter 
World have produced a set o{ materials 
containing a great* deal of information 
not generally available in other edv 
, fional materials . The material is 
veyed through a variety of stimuli 
activities. % 

Teachers who use the program 
should be aware, however, that . the 
treatment of^a number of issues is limit- 
ed. One - of these issues is .why some 
countries are more developed than 
others. One reason cite,d by the devel- 
opers is that technology came late to 
the developing countries, yet' there is- 
little explanation of why this was so. 
Increased historical information would 
therefore be useful; particularly in 
helping students understand why most 
of the developing countries have non- 
white populations. Similarly, the devel- 
opers state that not everyone in devel- 
oping countries is poor and that those^ 
countries do have rich cultures: arid 
histories . However ,^^&^use"' the pro- 
gram addresses. ectSnomic problems, the 
'jpiptufce J&hvh'yed is one of widespread 
poverty. . More cultural^ information 
would thus be useful. Finally, teachers 
might wish to have students examine 
further the political factors which, affect 
provision of economic aid to developing 
countries. 

Toward a~ Better World was field 
tested in schools in Mhe Washington, 
D . C . area . Contact the publisher for 
fnore information. 
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Prentice-^Hall Media, Inc. 
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n49. TURNING PQINTS IN HISTORY-^ -7 
Publisher : 

Publication Date: v 

Grade Level: - v # , * 9-qtdult 

Materials and Cost: Boxes, each containing 1 filmstrjip, 1 cassette, 1 paper- 



Subject Area: 



bound teacher's guide. (16 to* 26 
U .S. . history ,» world history 



Overview 



i 



,'pp), $39.00 each 
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' This continuing documentary film- 
strip series, appropriate for high school 
students or^dult audiences, is designed 
to supplement exis/ting history pro- 
grams. The four filmstrips ^analyzed ^ 
for this* review are (1) ."The Lon~g ' 
March," which describes Mao Tse-tung's 
march across China in 1934, (2) "The 
Berlin Air Lift," which documents the. 
.first majoi* confrontation between, the 
Soviets and the Western powers, (3) 
"The Cuban 'Missile Crisis^, 11 which 4 
focuses oh the air /sea blockade of c^rgo, 
shipments of military equipment to Cuba 
in 1962, and (4) "Sputnik," which 
documents Sputnik's launching and its 
impact on the space race. Eight other 
titles are currently available. The 
developers believe that ' studying- such 
crucial , events will help students 
JI increase their 'reasoning skills while 
gaining a greater ^understanding of the 
position of 'the Uri-ited States in world, 
affairs today .♦'* * 

Required or "Suggested Time 

Each of the filmstrips requires 
approximately 13^ to* 15 minutes 'of view- 
ing time, An ati$tional -20 to 40 min- 
Utes should be*allowed for discussion of 
questions provided in * the jteaqher's 
guide. Xhe^ programs ca^ be.-us-ed'indi- 
vidually or together. ^ • 

Intended User Characteristics 

■ " a t s 

v *The filmstrips .are appropriate % for 
high school students or* adult audiences 
and can-jje used to supplement existing 




UtS. or world history courses. The 
filmstrips could also be integrated into 
such courses as Sociology, psychology, 
ecohbmica, political science, foreign, . 
policy^stutfies-r ,and third world studies. 
^Although no special preparation or skills 
are"* required of the teacher, teachers 
should be - familiar with the materials 
before showing* them to the class and 
should read**the historical -background 
information provided in each teacher's 
guide. f - 

^Rationale and General Objectives 

The developers believe that students. « 
need to examine and discuss^ significant 
* 20th-c6ntury historical events to help " 
them understand " that landmark events - 
opcur. throughout history and that when 
these crises occur, they' call "for in- 
novative ^decision making, altering of 
nat io nal priorities, * and new directions 
for 'national efforts^ The developers 

" believe that "stuaents also need to 
sttrefy the 1 rol$ of the ^nited States in 

: determining future political realifies. .. 
studying the importance of i the event 
itself and its impact on the world today 
should help students to understand the^ 
piat:e of the United- States in politics . 
today. ". Learning objectives for ^each' 
.unit are stated vk its", teacher's guide. 

Content ; 

. JEach- of "the filmstrips present£ a 
narrate3 documehtary of a particular 
momentous levent affecting # the position 
of the ^United States in world affairs. 
"The*- Lang .March" describes anj|?shows 
Mao I'se^tung.'s 6,000-mile mkrcK acrjpss 
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China in V^P84. The 'film traces Mao's „\ To illustrate use of the materials, 

flight from Chian v g ^Kai-i5n£k!s forces to consider "The^Long "March." 'The 

the development of^ the Commun^%.in teacher first r^ads the introduction in 

Yenan in /Northwest Ctiina ti emphasizing th% 'teacher ! s guide and de'termifies how 

the influence of the long mai?ch on to implement the 'program in the class- 
international relations: * - ?° ro8m. Suggested ways of , using the 

"The Berlin Airlift" documents the /filmstrip -are as an introduction to the 

first major confrontation b^t^en^ the study «of modern China, to develop 

Soviets and the Western' powers^ It understanding of U.S.*. and European 

shaws the beginning of the" o Cold War c s foreign policy as it pertains ^to China, 

and the - determination -of the United * as an * introduction to % the life and 

States to contain Communism* f , t philosophy ^of Mao Tse-tung, and as 
"The Cuban Missile Crisis" focute^s 6n . p>art »o*f a comparative analysis of Com- 

the air-sea blockade of cargo shipments mumst ideology and practice- in . the 

of military equipment to Cuba ^n" 1962/ So.viet Union, the Third Worlds Eastern 

It documents the actions and policies Europe, arid. Chinas After this decision 
President Kennedy used to force the_. ... is-made, ^the teacher reads the histori- 

J5pviejts_ Jto ^ dismantle^ _th.eir ^png7?ange* ,*^c2al, ^bac^grdun.d ..uiformaiipn provided in 

" #Sput- 



nuclear__jiussiler sites on *Cuba. #Sp\ 
Tiit" documents Sputnik's launching and' 
its 1 impact on the space race. * Tfie 
effect ' Sputnik had in spurring the 
United States to compete with, the Rus- 
sians in conquering space is covered*. 

The narrated filmstrips depict signifi'-, 
cant events leading up to the crfses, as^ 
well as the jpvents of the crises.,, 4 Maps* 
illustrating the geographical ar^t- affect-. . 
ed by the events are shown. * '* 

The eight titles not analyzed for .tfiis 
review cover the McCarthy hearing?, 
the 1929 Stock Market crash, the assas- 
sination of- Archduke Ferdinand, passage 



the guide which briefly descidbes China 
in the L9th and *20th centtpies.. After 
.previewing the filmstrip , the teacher- 
shows it to students, who then partici- 
pate in. 'a "follow-up discussion. Thfe 
questions call for students' to predict, 
infer * analyze, arid s^nthesize^ rather 
than simply recall, A sample discussion 
question is "Piscuss the^reasons for the 
Long March of ,1934-35. How did the 
Long r March and the sjubsequent stay in 
Shensi 'help to consolidate the power of 
the Comm,unists over *the Chinese nation? 
How- did it h^lp to consolidate the power 
of ^Mao over ,,the Communists Party? 
of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, the' Metn- # ^Speculate orr what China would have 
hattari Project, the Russian Revolution, been like % * today without the Long 
Zaire's .struggle for independence, and, .iMarch." Other questions* provide topics* 
the Treaty of Versailles. * x Other titles ^ fdv additional research. According to 
are currently under deve^ment. > * ^^the publisher, the teachers 1 guides for 
• 4 , pthe/ programs in the series 'vary $otne- 

Teaching Procedures - wK^ fronr those reviewed here. 

In addition to providing, a written E t aluative Comments and Suggestions. 

narration of the filmstrip program, each $ ■ : M — ; • . 

teacher's guide reviewed briefly intro-,".^ \ Inj terms of its method of presenta-' 
duces the event, " describes how the tion and accompanying teaching materi- 
teacher pan use the program in thecals, the Turning Points in History sear- 
classroom, presents a summary, lists'" ies^ is typical .of ^ell-produced^ audio- 
learning objectives, provides historical ^yisual materials. * The most unusUal 
background information, recommends " aspect of the series is each" program ! s 
how the filmstrip can be integrated intq ^ foe Us* on one critical event of the ^Z&tk — 
the' curriculum, presen.ts. questions for ' century. ' Thus T individuate "programs 

can be selected to meet the ' teacher's 
needs repurchase of the entire series or 
au* ferge package of materhdjB- covering 
^tmany events r is unnecessary. 



discussion and Research, and includes 'a 
bibliography. Teachers must then* 
determine when and how they intend to 



-.use the -materials. 
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50. \ AMERICAN HISTORY RE-CREATIONS 



Authors: 
Publisher: 
publication : Date : 
Grade' Lev€^ * 
Materials and Cost: 

Number of Participants: 
Subject Area: 



Various * 
Interact 
1980-1931 (< 

7-12 " ' . • 

5 sets of 35 'Student handbooks^ (28 to 32 pp) and 
1 teacher's guide (71 to 86, pp)*, $40. OP per set, 

Entire class 

U.S. history 



Overview 



American History Re-Creations in- 
cludes five sets of simulations divided 
on a chronological basis. The periods 
of U.S. history covered are 1637-1803, 
18,04-1861, 1862-1912, 1913-1940, and 
1941-1971. For each time period 
covered, five simulations or "re-crea- 
tions" aire included: one trial, one 
debate, one. presidential election, one 
congressional session, and one presi- 
dential decision. Each re-creation 
requires three to four days of g:lass 
time; this includes all. time needed for 
preparation, actual conduct of the sim- 
ulation,* and debriefing. The materials, 
are designed to supplertl£n± U.S. his- 
tory courses in junior and sfcpior high 
schools . 

Required or Suggested Time / 

Each of the five sets of American. 



History Re-Citations contains five sim- 
ulation act ivijfie s involving reen ictment 
of events Spring a particular historical 
period." Each re-creation require is three 
to four ) class periods—one -for . pre- 
testing, role assignment, and ve^difig; 
one or two for "conduct of the simula- 
tion; and one for debriefing a*nd %post- 
testing (if desjred) . . Teacher prepara- 
tion time is minimal. Students are not 
required to do out-of-class research of 
thfeir roles, but reading their # textbook's 
coverage of the subject of the* reenact- 

t mnL wml&M^hslp&xV,^ j 



Intended User Characteristics, 

<? 

This program is intended for use in 
junior or senior high school U.S. his- 
tory classes. Selected "re-creations 
could be used in other classes as well. 
For example, "'New Immigration* and^he 
Quota System" would be suitable' for use 
% in a sociology > course; . many of the 
summations would 'be useful to political 
science teachers. 

The* publisher states x that "students, 
aged 13 and c&der who have average or 
higher Reading Ability should be able to 
master the minimal , reading required." 
A Fry readability \analysis. of the stu- 
dent 1 readings («wnich provide back- 
ground information^ork the events* to be 
reenactfcd and- descriptions of student 
*9les)' showed a .reading, level of. 12th 
grade, however. Thu$,\ s$ucB|ipts of 
average reading ability , particularly at 
the junior high l^vgj, may require some 
assistance with the, readings in ordgr-to- 
use the materials ^/profitably . W 

Rationale and General Objectives " 

The American History Re^Cre^ipns 
a're deigned to .taeet professed teagiier^ 
needs for participatory activities that 
can be done in a limited amount\of time. 
Providing active, varied learning exper- 
iences accomplishable within a few class 
* periods was a key factor fri development 
of the materials.** 

The teachers 1 guides explain* the 
purpose of *ea ? ch re-creation and list 
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knowledge* skill, and affective objec- 
tives; Sample objectives from ^The; 
Trial of Anne Hutchinson" are "knowing 
how one » person x can fight against in- 
justice and have/ impact upbn history, "* 
"appreciating the fact t that "American 
history contains \ heroines as well as 
heroes," and "utHizing or al w skills to 
.sway opinion toward one side- or trie 1 
other." o • 

Content . * 

— -■ a — » 

The American History Re-Creations 
are^ diyided into-'five segments by time 
period. Each segment covers fiS^e 
events that occurred enuring that time 
period. The time periods and titles of 
the re-creations "for " eacK ".'are listed", 
below: , • 

1637-1803 : "The , Trial bf Anne, 
Hutchinson," "The Second Continental 
Congress fm and Independence*" "The 
Virginia Ratifying Convention," "The 
Election of 1800,'^ and. "Jefferson and 
the Louisiana Purcnase." 

1804-1861 : > "The Electiori of ° 1828," 
"Should We Fight Mexico?," "The Seneca 
Falls Debate," "The Trial of John 
Brown,"" and "Lincoln and Ft. Sumter." 

1^62-1912 : * "The * Trial of Andrew 
Johnson," "The Dawes Act and the 
American Indian,"' "Imperialists and 
Anti-Imperialists .Debate" Fighting* Spain 
,and Acquiring the„ Phillipines, " M, T.jL^ 
and the Coal Strike -o J f^i)2V^na^T h e 
Election ofl9lZ^— -~ ^ \ 
J&ll-tttff : "Wilson and the League of 
Nations, " * " r N6w Immigration 1 * and t the 
Quota System," "The Scope's JTrial," 
"The. Election 'of 1936," and "Should We 
Aid the Allies?" , 

194lVl971 :% f: "MacArthar and the 
Korean War, " "JF.K and the Cuban, Mis- 
sile Crisis," "The Election of JL964," 
"Should Black Americans Follow Martin 
Luther King, Jr?," and "The Trial of 
William Calley. " 

The student booklets provide back- 
ground readings on each of the events 
to be reenacted, along with Information 
about the roles' studentfr.are to assume. 
The information provided^fs adequate to 

with reasonable . accuracy without doing 
further research. 

0 . , y - > 12 



. .Teachings Procedures i- * * y 

• - - 

Five types of everts are reenacted 
in the program: trials, debates, presi-* 
dential elections, congressional sessiohs, 
and presidential decisions . Detailed 
' instructions for conducting the simula- 
tions are "provided in A the teachers 1 
guides. The first day of each simula- 
tion Ms devoted to preparation. This 
preparation includes assignment of roles 
"and background reading by students. 
Pretests of attitiTdes and knowledge are 
provided for Sortie of the re-creations . 
The second and third days are devoted 
to- reenactment of the event. "Although 
some o\ the . simulations do not have 
enough speaking roles to provide for 
" the" , entire "class ~, all students - have -an 
active rol^ in deciding what, they believe 
the outcome . of the reenacted event 
s&Quld have been*. w ^The last day is 
reserved for debriefing. Suggested 
debriefing activities include reading 
essays on the historical aftermath of the 
event, ^taking\a posttest, writing* exer- 
cises, and 1 small- gi^oup --c|iscussion of 
such questions ^as "Does tnfe emergenfe 
.of the multinational, corporation. .sug- 
gest that imperialism is becoming ,a 
rm^ltinational enterprise?" Follow-up 
activities &re suggested for some of %b the 
re-Greations. - - 

^Evaluative Comments and Suggestions 

• Teachers -will find this package of 
materials most useful in providing par- , 
ticipation* activities- wh;ch require little 
preparation or classroom time. In writ- 
ing the; re-creations to fit into a' limited 

—time span, the authorjs have provided 
all.the background information stu&ents 
will need . Two possible problems may 
aris^ from this approach. First, some 
of th£ background readings and role 
descriptions 'have high reading level 
which- may present problems for some 
students, particularly kt the junior high 
level. Second, eliminating the need for 
student research also eliminates the 
benefit of building information-seeking 
skills. Teachers who wish to build such ' 
skills c^n of course require that addi- 

^ieaW^mdeftt research br donc; r ' " 
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Publisher: , % \ 

Publication Date: 
Grade Level: 
MateVials and Cost: 
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Supplementary /Games and Simulations 



Ken Hogarty 

r 

Interact 

,1980 , ' 
7-12 . / \ r 

Teacher's 'guide, paperbound, 30 pp, $20.00 
•15-35 

Civics, 'ciirrent events » political science, U.S. 
government, U.S. history % 



/ 



* Overview x 4 9 ' Intended User Characteristics 

Qr aft is a*~ two-phase "simulation de- ' *" "* * The , publishers suggest " that ' Draf t " 
signed to introduce secondary studentsJ^>©an . Be s used by ' ^tudents^ in graces 

7—12; However, this ahalyst found that 
the reading level of the student hand- 



to tfte controversy surrounding "the 
Selective Service Systeii} and the con- 
scription of citizens into the American 
armed\ forces." In m the first phase, 
students conduct a local draft board 
appeals -hearing set' during the Vietnam 
War-. In the second phase, students in 
the roles, of congresspersons who . are 
members of special' interest caucuses 
hold meetings and full House delibera- 
tions on a proposed universal service 
plan for the 1980s. In the optional 
> third phase, students work on variety 
of activities B that require them to 
examine, personal beliefs related to the 
controversy-. "Thje first two - phases of 
' D ra ft can**be completed in six class 
periods If sttidents read background 
information on their own time. The ' 
simulation can be used to supplement 
units in governments . U.S., history, 
current events^cir political science. 

* Required or Suggested Time % 

The teacheris guide specifies daily 
lesson plana jand a time chart for six 
approximately one-hour class periods. 
However, ' the guide also suggests ways 
to shorten the -simulation by decreasing 
m , •the number of appeals and amendments 
I9 debated in the first two phases and 
ways to extend the simulation by adding 
. one or" more 'activities in an tjgtionaT**' 
third phase *. 



outs varied from the eighth grade to 
the college l^vel, averaging 11th grade. 
Therefore, the simulation is most suit- 
able for students in grades 10-12; 
Teachers can assign students in these 
grades with reading difficulties to work 
with better readers in a small group- 

Rationale and Genpral Objectives 

The author states that the simulation 
introduces students "to the complex, 
controversial history of the Selective 
Service System and the conscription of 
citizens into the American armed 
forces." He explains that the issues 
should interest students becadse the 
young adult population is dipiinislyng, 
the world scene is troubling, and 
throughout history, there have 'been 
dramatic sudden shifts in draft policy. 



Content 



i 



*In' the first phase, students read 
information on the history of tt$e Selec- * 
trte . ^Service,, the draft, 1967 draft 
boards, and. the 1967 registrant classifi- 
cation system .to prepare for the' role 
play. They experience the process of a 
draft bpard appeals hearing as ppferitial 
-draftees- request changes in classifica— ;* 
-tion or deferments for both altruistic- 



7 » . 



6ata sheet by-Shepyl B. Robinson, 
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Secondary Materials 

'and self-serving reasons. Thus, the 
students must deliberate such complex 
•questions a^ how to apply the classifica- 
tion system tb individual cases in a fair 
and impartial way. ' . m * 

In the second phase/ students study 
legislation providing .an altefnative to 
• the * Selective Seryice, System. .The 
Interact Ail-American Service Act 
requires all men and women tq enter 
either military or' nohmilitery service. 
In addition to studying- the advantages' 
and disadvantages of the bill, ^ students 
consider ,how the bill* might~be amended m 
to serve the aims of a variety of special , 
interests.. By participating in. a simu- 
lated Congressional^ session, 'students 
...gaia- insight, into, ihe - process, .by !. wh&h . 
legislation is enacted. - , ' 
« Throughout the simulation, students 
dfelend their positions . and • oppose, 
others' in .oral presentations^ At the 1 
conclusion of the. session, students vote 
for or against the final legislatipn on 
the basis of their own belijefs. " Stu- 
dents who participate in the optional 
follow-up activities pursue issues that 
emerged in the preceding phases and 
examine personal beliefs on the contro- 
versy in more depth. 

. Teaching Procedures - 

At the ^beginning of the simulation, 
students /tacke a pretest to evaluate 
thei* 'knowledge of „ and feelings about 
the * Selective Service and the draft. 
After studying background materials in 
the student guide and information 
sheets duplicated by the- teacher^ 15 
students become registrants seeking a * 
classification change or deferment, draft 
counselors, and friends of -the potential 
draftees. - The rest of tjie,6lass. become' 
members of the local draft board, and 
•either the teacher J2£ a bright student 
'becomes* the appeals agent, Who con- 
ducts the hearing. y 

In the second phase, students read 
the ^universal service plan. Therv they 
become • congrgsspersons belonging to 
^aridus caucuses. /Member^ ' of , the- fe- 

- vmateV- ethmG---->minority,,--,,^miHtarxy.r . 

industrial, peace, and balanced budget 
caucuses separately * explore * the pros * 
and cons of- amendments to the* plafa« 



The progressive caucus discusses the 
pros and con's of the original, bill and • 
the amendments^ that may be presented 1 

the otheV caucuses, position papers " 
'ajid letters-to-the-editor> included in the 
simulation provide students ^with infor- * 
mation regarding the arguments. ^ 

* Two students be'come t-he^speaker of , 
the house and the parliamentarian. The* , 
speaker opens the full session by ask- 
ing a member of the progressive caucus C- 
"to make .a motion that the Interact m 
All-American Service, Act 'bill be -adopted 
as written." Next-, -each caucus pre- 
sents 'an ' amendment which is debate^, 
And .voted on. The session ends with a *° 
vote on the final version of the bill." 

;As va._foUow-up ,to the . simulation, . 
students work as individuals or group , 
members on, one or more optional activi- ^ 
ties/ For example, they design posters, 
or advertising campaigns to" support • a 
position on the dr&ft or answer lefters- 
to-the-editor from people * concerned 
with' the draft. , 

At the conclusion of the role play- % 
.ing, the teacher leads a debHefin'g, 
session.- Studeruts discuss issues that 
emerged during t the- activities, their 
feelings dn the controversy, and the - 

• simulation, process. Afterwards th^y 
take tfie* protest again to determine if 

' the simulation changed their knowledge 
and feelings.,' The simulation ends^ with 
& discussion of the test results'.* 

- ^ 
Evaluative Comments and ^Suggestions ' 

The - simulation should ^enable stu- 
dents with different . backgrounds^ to 
begin to understand the Selective Ser- * 
vice' Systefri and draft controversy.' 
Many students can take active roles, 
since participation does no^ require, 
expertise in any particular skill. ' The 
. simulation should • proceed " smoothly 
because the task,s to be' performed are * 
clearly specified and essential informa- y 
tion -'is- provided! The research on-**; 
wKich « students base the role -5lay ^is 
accurate!' current, and critical. The 
simulation \ would' be strengthened, 
however , by* provision for updating {he* " 
historical iriformafion. oln the draft,- «* 
since it concludes -wi'tft. , President" 
Carter's 1980 plans to reinstitute peace- 
time <iraft registration. 
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52. POLICE PATROL 

£>eveloper : 9 
Publisher: 

*. 

Publication Date: 
Grade Level: k# ' 
Materials and Cost: 

Subject Area: 
Number of Players: * 



Todd Clark 

Zenger Productions, Inc. 
1981 C2nd,ed.) 
7-12' - ' 



Packet containing r9le cards, other game materials,' 
and 10-pp paperbound teacher's guide, $15,00 



Legal education 

20 T 35 ; i 

x _ 



Overview 

Police Patrol is a one- to five-day* 
simulation t game designed to help secon- 

• dary students better understand what 
law is, what police officers 1 duties are, 
and what pressures and fears police 
officers experience ir\ their work. The 
developers believe* this understanding is 
a necessary prelude to effecting changes 

< in negative attitudes he^d by- students, 
who prdbably do not know what it is 
like to * be a police officer. Although 
Pblice Patrol is primarily a role-play 

• simulation, other activities ^included 4n 

* the unit provide opportunities 'for, flex- 
ible use in*a- variety* of classroom con- 
texts. WhUe^some of' the role plays 
have been 'lipd^ted and the schedule of 
activities^ Has 'been revised -somewhat, 

* the basic substance and procedures in 
^this second edition " of 'Police Patrol 
remain largely unchanged.. 

Required or Suggested Time 

. -j 

p The teacher's guide suggests sched- 
ules ior using the various activities in 
/periods of one to five days. The sup- 
-r piemen tal "activities which are not pairt 
4 of .the baSi$ simulation could -be* used to 
•. provide a longer ^learning unit. 

Intended User Characteristics r ' v , 

.The** role-play situations and other 
activities are : mofct appropriate foasjunior 
an<i^ senior" high -'school students. 
, -Bjapause fading ability is not required 



for successful participation - in Police 
Patrol , the materials are 1 especially good 
for- students who do not 'express them- 
selves well verbally. The exercise 
could also be adapted for use with ele- 
mentary-age children or adults. The 
game can be used with students of 
diverse ethnic and socioeconomic back- 
grounds. 

Prior to use, teachers need to learn 
the game process and should become 
thoroughly familiar with the police func- 
tion in their communities. Having a 
police officer observe the role-playing 
activities and assist in debriefing the 
exercise is also helpful. 

Rationale and General Objectives 

The ' developers * of Police Patrol 
believe that young people see the police 
as a major symbol of the political sys- 
tem.; Thus, ,the development of positive 
attitudes toward the police is important 
to the development of positive attitudes 
about citizenship, participation, and 
responsibility. * Working from research 
that indicates that contact with the* 
.police — ilegative or positive — is the key^ 
determinant of, youtk attitudes, the' 
developers* have created activities 
intended to ' clear lips' a range of .common 
misconceptions, concerning* the police 
function. Improved understanding; of 
the role of police in society #nd the 
scope of police responsibility should 
help students feel, less negative *about 
their contacts >vrth law-enforcement ! 



jpatar sheet by, Ms^ry Jane burner , 
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4 ' 

officers n tn additions by providing an 
opportunity for police agid students to 
intent /freely in a nonthreatening 
atm&sphere, * Police Patrol can promote" 
greater police .understanding of young 
people's concerns and attitudes. 

s ' 

Content 

' , m 

Police Patrol is primarily composed of 

. 12 rqje-playing incidents designed to 
reflect* the kinds of services police a 

^officers perform 'and to indicate th*£ 
complex problems with which police^ 
officers^ must deal. In one incident, for 
example, the police are requested to 
investigate a . 'prowler report by a 
lonely K frightened old couple. In 
another, they must respond to settle *a ■ 
domestic quarrel between a husband: and 
wife* Several' other incidents present 
situations In which young people might 
well encounter police officers* 

Pi second component of the program 
is an attitude- survey. This activity 
allows students to explore why they feel 
as they do about police and perhaps to 
compare . ,their attitudes with, those *of 
other 'students., parents, businessr 
persons, and so on. F^eld-work assign- 
ments take students into the community 
to find out , more about the police 
department and community attitudes. A A 
set ^-of problem situations demonstrates" 
the conflict between maintaining law and , 
order and preserving constitutional 
freedoms; several case studies and wall 

-visuals offer' varying perspectives about 
the ° proper function of the police. The 
supplementary materials in the packet 
include ^problem situations" intended to' 
get students* to voice their opinions on 
the legal, political, and practical issues 
involved in law enforcement ♦ 



Teaching Procedures % . 

For the . role-playing portions of 
4 Police Patrol , the clasps is divided into 
small, equal-size groups. .Two members 
from each group are chosen to pQjrtr^ay 
police officers; they are given a "Police 
Manual" which contains information 
about the police officer's 4 point of view, 
a s'list bf departmental regulations, a 
statement of a police officer's duty, and 
the Miranda warning. x One participant 
, is chosen from the^ group to' observe 
and critique the '^activi^yj t£ie other 
participants role, play ' the persons 
involved in the incidents. Groups role 
play incidents simultaneously. When 
the activities are concluded, the observ- 
ers present their evaluations to their 
groups* The students playing police 
then reassemble, and each pair 
describes to the* class » as a whole how 
'they fett and what problems they en- 
countered. From two to four rounds of 
role playing are conducted^ depending 
on how many ' days are being devoted to 
the activity* * 

The attitude survey can be used as 
a pretest, as a - pre/postmeasure- 
ment of attitude change, or as a com- 
parative study. The problem situations 
and case studies, can be used in small- 
or large-group discussions. % 

K 

ft 

.- .Evaluative Comments and Suggestions 

Police Patrol is s a highly motivating 
activity, especially for those* students 
who do not normally express themselves 
verbally in* classroom situations. It is 
particularly effective if a police 'officer 
is involved in observing and debrief- 
ing the role-playing incidents. 
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ANALYSES OF TEACHER RESOURCE "MATERIALS 

Entry No* 'Title 

, 53 Activities Handbook for Energy ^Education 

54 Consumer Education Learning Activities 

55 * Education in the 80 ! s: Social Studies 

56 • Essential Social Studies Skills for' Senior 

High School Students 

' 57 Ethnic Studies Samplers The Best of the 

- Title IX Project Materials 

58v Forum Micro/Macro System* — 

59*\ Games Children Should Play 

V. 60 J Global Issues in the Intermediate Classroom- 

'61 " Irpages in a° Crystal Ball 

62 Improving the Use of Social -Studies Textbooks 

r 63 Intercom % 

64 Media /Classroom Skills:, Games for the 

Middle School 

65 New Pioneers: Seminar Leader's Handbook 

66 \ Newspapers and Law-Related Education 

67 Our Living Community 

68 Parenthood Handbook, The • 

69 ^-1 Social Studies for the Eighties 

70 Social Studies in Secondary Education . 

71 Using Local History in the Classroom 

72 Values Realm, The 

;73 . , What to Do When the Lights Go On 
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53- . ACTIVITIES HANDBOOK FOR ENERGY EDUCATION 

Authors: : * Alfred DeVito and Gerald H. Krockover 
Publisher: ' Scott, ForesVnan and Co. — Goodyear Books 

Publication Date: 1981 
Grade Level: . K-8_ 

Materials and Cost: Book, paperbound, 163 pp, $10.95 

Subject Area: Energy education . • 

This handbook was written tt to prese/vt energy knowledge and to 
translate this knowledge into suitable activities interpretable by children." 
Thus, the book contains much background information about energy, its 
^sources and uses, and conservation, along with activities and interest- 
stimulating information. 

The book is divided into five chapters. The first, "Energy: A Deli- 
cate Dilemma," provides an overview of some of the 'energy problems which 
the world- faces today. The second chapter focuses on the. sources of 
energy, including solar,' wood, coal, steam, oil, radiant, wind, gas, and 
nuclear. The third chapter discusses such energy uses as* transporta- 
tion, household and commercial usage, industry, and electric power 
generation. The fourth chapter covers energy conservation, and the 
final chapter examines energy use and production in the 21st century. A°o 
bibliography concludes the book.^ . ' 

' Each chapter provides a grea't deal of background information which 
the teacher can use for self-education or can "share with students. "Did 
You Know?" .and "Dees It Make Sense?" sections provide quotations, facts, 
and questions about energy. which teachers can use to stimulate student 
interest. For example, one "Did You Know?" section informs readers that 
"If every automatic dishwasher in the United States was run one less loajj^- 
a week, we would save the equivalent of about 9,000 barrels of oU-^er'ttay-- 
enough to heat 140,000 homes during the winter." 

Each chapter also includes activities to help students investigate 
energy. The activities are quite varied, ranging from conducting experi- 
ments with various energy sources to role playing personnel of a coal 
mining company^ and government inspectors, playing energy bingo, read- 
ing maps and charts, and designing. a passive solairhome. 

Because the activities^|re appropriate for both science and social 
studies classes, the study of energy cafn be introduced throughout the 
curriculum. HoweVer, social t studies teachers * may regret^ the lack of 
'activities related to the role of, values in making energy decisions and the 
politics of energy use. The authors intentionally omitted these, topics 
because of the limitations j>f space and the complexity of* the issues . By- 
providing "foundational energy knowledge " # which educators must have to 
understand the complex political issues, the authors hope to enable educa- 
tors to develop their N o\vn activities on these enefrgy-related topics. (LS) • 
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54. QONSUMEJL EDUCATION LEARNING ACTIVITIES, 

AuthorS: # Jerry Forknsr and^ Gail Schatz 

-Publishers: ^ Social Science Educatipn Consortium, Iiy:. 

and ETRIC Clearinghouse for Social Stu-dies/ 
So'fcial Science Education 

Publication Date: 1980 

Grade Level: - 4-12 • , ^ 

Materials and Cost: Book, paperbound, 60 pp (plus .student . \. 

\ hancfcuts),. $^0.95 

Subject Area: . Consumer education 

This book provides 24 model lessons in ' consumer 'education designed 
"to help students learn to ask the^rigHt questions." Because consumer 
information changes so rapidly, the emphasis is on use of such sfeiUs as 
questioning / and v . decision making. The lessons are designed to actively 
involve and motivate students. 

The authors have organized the activities around the'hine consumer 
education categories identified by the Departnj^nt of Education: basic 
economics "of the marketplace; legal rights, redress, and consumer law; 
financial management and credit; energy consumption and conservation; 
major purchases; special problems; federal assistance and services; con- 
sumer representation; and government regulatory processes. Specific 
topics coyered include supply and demand, small claims court, using 
cbeditj developing' a budget, advertising, energy conservation*, recycling, 
comparison shopping,, and product safety. 

"The instructional strategies used in the lessons are varied.- Activi- 
ties students are involved in include conducting a mbclc auctiori^of scarce 
resources (candy and gum), role playing consumers complaining to mer- 
chants, conducting a mock small claims court proceeding, listening to a 
panel of adults discuss their approaches to budgeting, conducting a taste 
test of brand name products and generic products, comparison shopping, 
■developing a budget, and designing advertisements. ^ 

The, lesson^ are identified by the grade levels for which they are 
appropriate;* lessons usable with student^ in grades 4-12'are presented. 
For lach lesson, the authors present a content focus (e.g., budgeting, 
supply and demand), subject area (e.g.> social studies, home economics, 
science), objectives, tifhe and materials required, step'^by-step proced- 
ures, an df black-line masters ^for student handouts. The model lessons 
shoul£ give teacherS •interested in consumer educ^tiorf ideas for developr 
ing student participation activities of their own.x (LS) - . 
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55^ EDUCATION IN'TH£ 80'S: -SOCIAL STUDIES - - 
•Editor: . Jack Allen 

Publisher: National Education Association 

• .Publication Date: * 1981 

Grade Level: JK-12 ~~ 

"7^ 

Materials and Cost: ■ Book, paperbound, 139 pp, $8.95 (also 

available clothbouncl, $12.95) 

Subject Area: *\ # Social studies s 0 

This collection of 13 papers by social studies educators was developed 
; to m§et sociaF studies teachers 1 need "to provide instruction now that takes 
ihto consideration future societal needs." While some of the papers pro- 
vide practical teaching^ suggestions, most of the book focuses on "the 
- 'why 1 and 'what 1 of social studies programs, " to help teachers determine 
"what educational priorities are appropriate for students." 

The first three Ghapters in the book examine the essential purposes 
-of social studies from several perspectives, focusing most "heavily on 
social studies as citizenship education and social studies as a means, of 
self-realization . 

0 

Chapters 4 through 8 cover various areas of knowledge and under- 
standing required by society. Chapter 4 discusses the uses of history in 

♦ social studies instruction, describing wiys of organizing and presenting 
historical subject matter; Chapter 5 deals with the place of geography in 
social studies instruction. The implications of cultural pluralism for the 
social studies curriculum are the topic of Chapter 6, which describes some 
future directions for multiethnic education. Chapter 7 examines the 

. effects of urbanization on societies and values and the resulting impact on 
social studies instruction. Ideas for teaching elementary, middle school, 
and high school students about cities are provided. Chapter 8 focuses on- 
the- importance of global education; again, teaching suggestions are pro- 
vided. 

Chapters 9 and 10 deal with skills instruction in the social studies. 
Chapter" 9 stresses -the importance of teaching reading and writing skills 
in social studies. -./Chapter* 10 de'fines and discusses the importance of 
vdecision-making, critical thinking, group effectiveness, and participation 

* skills. 

Values instruction is thtj| topic ?pi Chapter 11. The author, suggests 
that a three-pronged approach be t^ken to values instruction: (1) learn- 
ing about values and beliefs of cultural^ groups, (2) acquiring values and 

* valijing capabilities, and .(3) developing the abilities necessary to under- 

• stand, analyze, and seek more-maral Ablutions tb personal, social, and 
civic value issues. " " 

Chapter 12 examines sources of social learning. .outside the scJiooL and 
'* how the social studies teacher can use and modify those forces . » The 
final chap$&£ discusses the challenges facing, the social ^studies teacher in 
the 1980s. *(LS) * , 
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56- ESSENTIAL SOCIAL STUDIES SKILLS FOR SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL'* 
STUDENTS 

Editor: ' • Stuart ;,H. StockhauS * 

Publisher:/ m , Social Science Education Consortium, Inc. 

and ERIC Clearinghouse for Social Studies/ 
*° t Social Science Education > 

Publication -Date: 1981 

Grade Level: 10-12 

Materials and f^ostr* / Book, *spiralbound, 3^2 pp, $15.00 

Subject Area: Social studies* (skill development).' 

» 

1 This publication is the end product of a project sponsored by the 
Minnesota Council on Quality Education. The project had three goals :^ 
"(1) to define essential social studies skills for senior, high students,, 
(2) to create a test item bank which cap be used to create skills tests for 
* diagnosis and post-instructional analysis, and (3) to create skill lesson 
models which can be used for student remediation and/or enrichment. " 

The book ! s organization 'reflects these three jgoals*. The first section 
of the book defines social studies skills objectives hi four major categories- 
locating information, evaluating 4 n f° rrnat * on ' using time and place, and 
analyzing social problems. The second portion of the book provides 
paper-and-pencil test items which cati be used to evaluate sttJdei^t attain- 
ment of the objectives lifted. Thesje test items wfere field tested with 
high School students; revisions were made on the basis of the test item 
analysis. ' °_ • • 

The final section of the book is a series 0 of worksfieeT activities 
-which teachers can use to help students meet the objectives. The activi- 
ties in thqr section for "Locating Information" objectives cover using h^me 
r6S$urces, using community resources, and* using charts and graphs. 
T$e ? \skills developed in the "Evaluating Itilorrftation" section are determin- 
ing bias, differentiating between fact and fiction, and identifying relevant 
and irrelevant information. . "Time and Place" skills include using chronol- 
ogy, using time schedules, using local geography, using American history, 
and" using maps. In the section on "Analyzing Social Problems;" students 
practice defining social problems, identifying, value statements, identifying 
values*Jn conflict, recognizing implicit values, and identifying the conse- 
quences of actions. Several worksheets are provided for "each skill/ allow- 
inffrteachers to pick content most- appropriate for thei* courses or to pro- 
vide multiple opportunities for student practice. *. (♦L'S) 
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57, 'eTHNIC^STUDIES SAMPLER: '^HE BTEsV.OF THE TITLE IX. PjROJEGff* 



MATEI 

Editor: 
Publisher : 



Publication* Date: 
Grade Level: 



Materials v and Cost: 
Subject 'Aria: 



Fraijces Hatey jf 

Social Science Education Consortium, Inc. 
and, ERIG- Clearinghouse for Social Studies/ 
Social Science Ed&catiqqf- 

1981 • 

K-adult"~ ^ \- 

Book, paperbouhd* 408 pp, $20,00 

Multiethnic eciu cation , % 



This sampler contains selected lessons, activities, and* materials pro- 
duced by ethnic. studies projects -funded under Title IX of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act.., Items selected for the^ sampler ar^ useful 
to a variety oi target ajudiences— ^elementary and. secondary classroom 
teachers, university professors, teacher educators, apd tcommtinity groups. 
Both material's with a multiethnic .approach, and those focusing <#i partic- 
ular ethnic groups are included. - Actual— pages from the* materials are, 
reproduced in the sampler. * 

"The first section -bf-the book provides r 36 classroom activities. The 
activities are divided into those appropriate for use .at the elementary, 
middle school, and high school levels. Materials in this section are gener- 
ally ready for immediate use in the - classroom. A few examples follow. 
"Yoilir Ancestors" helps elementary students develop a sense of Identity 
through examination of the origins -of theh- ancestors and construction of 
a family tree. An activity for middle school-students examines the use of 
artifacts to gain information about history s Students examine pennies* and 
try to develdp -a list^of eight things that historians qi the future might 
learn about the United 'states by. studying the penny. 0 They '-also examine 
an Armenian artifact—the silver coin of Tigran "The "Great. 1 " After exam- 
ining ph&tographs of the coin, students attempt to write an essay about 
Tigran. A brief description of Tigran'? life is* provided for comparison.. 
A series of activities on "-Norwegian- Ar.ti to involve high ^school students in 
^terviewing Norwegian artists, taking ' -field o trips, and o qreating some 
Norwegian crafts. ' . #1 . ; ^ 



°the second p,art of- the sawplSjfi Contains asses^nent instruments and 
curriculum design materials, Instrumdhts for examining the school climate, 
teacher beTiavior, and classroom, materials are included. 

.The third section contains teacher-training materials. In this section, 
one* reading offers a thorough 'explanation of 'how a teacher-training insti- 
tution can modify its curriculum to ensure -that prospective teachers 
Itindei'stand and can' implement* multicultural.. education. "Another resource 
^in this .'section is an outline 6f a teacher-training course from* a handbook 
designed specifically ' for school personnel wha work with Indo-Chinese 
students. (RM) ' 9 \ . ' ^ * . 
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5&\ FOK^M MICRO /MACRO SYSTEM 



Publisher : 
Publication E)ate: 
•Grade Level: 
Materials and $ost? 

Subject Areat 



J. C. Penntey Consumeir Education Services 

Continuous * 

K-adult v 
h 

Monthly publication (8 months / year ) , • 
paperboundfs58.00/year - 

Consumer education 



The publish^* initiated the* Forum jrticr6/Macro System in Septem- 
ber 1981 as an Expansion of its Forum Magazine , " which w^s formerly 
published semiannually. The new program is a series of eight publications 
released* monthly throughout the school year. ? The series includes Wo.* 
Forum* Magazines , twp Forum Insights packages, and four Forum News- 
letter 5. * ' • 

, The program concentrates, *on what the .publisher calls micro/macro- 
focused consumer education t emphasizing "that ^responsible consumer beha^ 
ior and, attitudes must be concerned wittf the n balanc§ between short-term 
advantages, for" the individual and long-term gains, for society. n Each 
publication in the program focusfes 'on a particular consumerrrelated topic, 
helping students make "th& best use of personal resources" while ^consider- 
ing "how these micro decisions have an impact on society as a-' whole." 

The two v issues of v Forui^i Magazine published as par r t of the series in 
September and January each \discuss the micro /macro, implications of one 
topic of current interest. The magazine includes -articles presenting a 
variety of views on the topic", \ along with description^ of teaching pro- 
grams^ and teaching aids. \ " * ' 

The two Forum Ins/ghts * packages, published in October and Feb-* 
ruary, also focus on a single issue. Each package contains a poster, as 
well as consumer education lessonsready * for use- ( in the classroom. For 
* example, 'the Spring /Sifmmer i981 Ijbrum ^Insights package^ which "»intro- 
~£tuoed the micro/macrt focus, included' a 1 poster illustrating. seven areas 
fo} \ consumer choice and questions that help students analyze their, 
choices on the basis of wants and needs, resource limitations, and impli- 
cations for their families/ communities, country, .and the world. The 
package also included ten "iilstant lds^ons n, » designed to help students 
examine their responsibilities as consumers. * Some of the activities are" 
designed to Be used individually, like the "Good pid Days" ^lesson which 
involved students in interviewing family \member t s to /determine how con- 
sumption patterns and lifestyles have changed over time. Others, can be 
done as a group; an examj^ie is the- "Issue Analysis" activity, in which ' 
students use six steps to move *from identiricatioh of an issue* to formulat- 
ing a plan of action for dealing with the issue. Th^^gpacl&ge also con- ' 
tained a pamphlet of background^ information on* v micro*/ m^cro cpnsumer 
economics, including a case study of ozone \in wh^ch* students*- employ' 
value^ clarification, .-decision-making*, problem-3plviAg , and issue analysis 
skills . 

Copies of the Forum Newsletter /, which* is^ s\ pew publication issued in 
•November,* December, March/ and April; were not, available for review. 
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The publisher states, however, that each newsletter Vill develop a sin 4 gle 
concept from Forum Magazine and will include teaching suggestions for 
use in the classroom or community. References will also be provided. 
(LS) 



59. GAMES CHILDREN SHOULD PLAY 

Authors: * , • Jtfary K. Cihak* and Barbara Jackson Heron 

Publisher; Sco#t, Foresman and Co. — Goodyear 'Books 

Publication Date: ' # 1980 ^ * . , ^ , 

Grade Ley^L: K-6 ^ ' , % . 

Materials and Cost: Book, paperbcmnd, 256 pp, $9.95 

Subject Area: Affective ^education, communicaticJfcs 

, t The authors of this book, subtitled Sequential Lessons for Teaching 
, CQmmunication Skills in Grades K-6 , believe that "learning to listen, speak, 
and problem solve is surely as basic as learning to read, add, and,punc- * 
tjuateva sentence." They have therefore developed a yearlong series of 
lessons suitable for use with entire classes- or small* groups of stuctepts. 
Two levels of lessons are presented — those generally suitable for primary 
'stfodents and those -genially suitable for intermediate students.- 

< * . ' * * \ ' 

.The lessons are divided into six sections, which generally focus on 
the following topics: understanding yourself and others, the grocess of * 
communication, listening-* skilly nonverbal communication, communicating, 

* through words, solving* problems, asseVtiveness', and a revijew of the 
school year and personal and ^group.* growth. * For 'each* Ibsson', the 
authors provide »a' list of subject areas in whictfi the activity cart be usedjl 
the appropriate* grade level, a goal, a 'list of materials needed, a detailed 
description , of the procedure, related activities in various subject areas,- 
and bla'ck-lin'e masters for student handouts. Many of the lessons, are 
correlated witfr. language arts or social studies topics, bjit others can be 
used in art, music, mathematics, or science. Students are involved in 
such activities as brainstoVming solutions 'to problems, -role playing f using - 
body -language to .communicate, completing stories/ keeping a journal, 
coo&ing, doing puzzles, drawing, making- mobiles, ^nd filling out work- - 
sheets. * # * 

* ■* 

A liseful aid>for teachers is the introduction to the series of lessons.- 
This introduction includes a rationale for affective education and the teach- 
ing of communications skills, a description of the system used to develop 
thek lessons presented, directions for using the activities,' suggestions for,., 
incorporating the lesgoas into the "crowded curriculum," a discussion of 
the teacher's role in affective education, and a .description of how school 
counsdor^ might use the activities. (LS) ~. , 

, : ■ . ^ '■ ■ ■ 
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60. GLOBAL ISSUES IN THE INTERMEDIATE CLASSROOM 

* « 

Authcnfs: * Jacquelyn Johnson and John Benegar 

Publisher: - * Social. Science Education Consortium, Inc., 

* • ERIC Clearinghouse for Social Studies/ 

Social Science Education, and Global 
Perspectives in Education, Inc. 

Publication Date: 1981 ^ 

Grade Levef: 5-8 

Materials and Cost: ' Book, paperbound, 152 pp, $8.95 
Subject Area: Global studies 

Johnson and Benegar, believing thit global studies is too* often * 
regarded as a subject for secondary schools only, have developed this 
book of activities to help 'teachers integrate global studies 4 nto the 
intermediate-level curriculum. * The authors believe that, global studies- is, 
important- for all grade levels because* "the complex interdependent nature 
ofr our world, the rapid_rate of change, futiye 'shock, 1 political and eco- 
franiic crises — all requireTthe 'development of relevant knowledge and skills 
if students are to develop fully into active, responsible, and thoughtful 
adults." ~ # 

^~_The book is divided into three major sections, each presenting^ activi- 
ties>"r.elated tf) one o£, thfe following themes: global awareness, global inter 
dependence, and cross-cultural understanding^. The first section intro- ■ 
d^ces students to "the nature of the world and the part, they jplay in it 
as inhabitants of the planet.'" In the section's five activities,* students 
examine the connection of their class to the world through a glpbal bingo 
game*, research' the origins of their first names/ trace the international 
sources of products used>^y r children, use fantasy or real vacation 'trips 
in a^ mapping activity, and explore the ways in which changes in the tech- 
nology of transportation have affected the world. 

«■ • 

; . 'flie second section Reuses pn economic and energy issues which 
illustrate global interdependence. Topics covered are global energy 
■resources, effects of the drought of 1980 on the manufacture of ppanut 
butter, the, relationship between the United States and oil-exporting 
countries^, and .variations in the price of gaeoline around the world. 

The "final* section, of the bpok contains sfctjvities designed to "promote 
acceptance of other people, groups/ and ouitures. as ,a" foundation upon 
which to build increased global understanding." Students explore options 
for communication aprosg. cultural and language barriers by working with 
international road signs, examine various kinds of stereotypes rand s^udy 
-the McDonald's restaurant .chain as an example of transmitting ,tdeas and 
products across cultures. * 

For each' activity, the authors provi.de a brief overview, a list of 
^objectives, the time required, materials needed, -advance preparation, 
teaching- proc^Hiires, and follow-up activities. _ Black-line masters for 
student worksheet? are provided, as are lists of Resources for students 
and teachers. (LS) { ~ . 
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61-. IMAGES IN A, CRYSTAL BALL 



Author: Lillian Biermann Wehmeyef 

Publisher: .< Libraries Unlimited, Inc.- * 

Publication Date: _y 1981 %» 
Grade Level: ' 1"9 - 

Materials and Cost: Book, hardbound, 211 pp, $18.50 

Subject* Area: Future studies V ^ 



Subtitled Woyld Futures in Novels for Young People this resource 4 
book' is designed to help teachers and librarians use futuristic literature . 
"as a vehicle to explore with young people the future of the human species 
in - this universe." The book is divided into four sections. . The 4 fifcst 
provides ar rationale for teaching students about the future and for using 
literature -in tfrat process. It' also provides suggestions for use qf futur- 
istic fiction in the library and the classroom. Suggested classroom uses 
are 'as the basis for a language arts unit on npvels about the future and 
as supplementary materials in social studies or science 'units on the. iuture. 
Suggested learning activities are also given; these include writing see- m 
narios, compiling'.a futures catalog, comparing and contrasting visions of 
the future presented in various novels, and dramatizing scenes from 
r/ovels. This section ends with a list of teacher resources. 

c - ■ * • * . ■ 

The second section" of 'the book provides a discussion of the topics 
covered 'in juvenile literature about the future, along with a discussion of 
the importance of balancing optimistic and pessimistic views of the future. 
Examination of the topics discussed indicates the applicability • of futuristic 
literature to a 'variety of sociaT studies units; the topics are natural 
resources, environment, technology, growth, politics, war and peace, . , 
'group dynamics, interpersonal dynamics", and personal development. Time 
and place settings .are also discussed. This general* discussion is illus- 
trated, by examples 'drawn from the more than 150 futuristic novels * 
described in the third and longest^section of the boolc. For' each entry, 
the following is- provided: bibliographic information, suggested ' grade 
level, a plot summary, and author, notes suggesting aspects of the book 1 " 
significant in relation to future Studies and/or literature. The books 
listed are aimed at students in -grades 1-9/ although many can also be 
enjoyed by high school students. \ 

The 'final paction is ah'index of the listed^ books by theme. This 
index will facilitate teacher selection of materials to supplement particular 
social studies units. (LS) . 
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62! IMPROVING THE USE*OF SOCIAL STUDIES TEXTBOOKS * * 

#• , 

Editor: ' '• • .» t " . William EL .Pattern 

Publisher: ^ * National C^ncil fQr the Social Studies 

Publication Date: - * 1981 , ^ * 

Grade Level i K-12 

'1? 

Materials and £o&t: ^ Book, paperbound, 88 pp, $6.95 

Subject Area: , * Social studies ^ 

» *" * 

Faced with insurniQuntable evidence showing that the textbook, domi- 
nates classroom instrucfiorf in "the social studies, the editor of this bul- 
letin-decided "to acctept the reality 4 , of the situation and dc# everything 
possible to improve the ways in which textbooks are used." , 7 

Chapter 1 of the bulletin* focuses on "Updating the*Outdated in Text- 
books." Three general strategies for dealing with -outdated material are. 
suggested: compiling .visuals "to supplement outdated material, collecting* 
new data to supplement outdated material, and u^ing outdated material in 
ways other than that in • which it was originally intended to be used. 

m Chapters 2 and 3 examine a second' problem in'the use of textbooks — 
readability. The first, of thjese two chapters fpcuses bn increasing all 
students 1 comprehension and reading skills through a variety of preread- 
ing, reading , and postreading activities. Chapter >3 defines common 
reading probtems encountered in student use of textbooks and provides 
specific suggestions .for worlung *witH les£-able • readers. For example, 
one suggestion is that the' class be diyided into small groups, each of 
which is assigned tKe responsibility for establishing a learning center that 
will develop the concepts and/or skills introduced -in a particular part of 
a chapter, * Students aire ""encouraged to use a variety of media in estab- 
lishing their centers. 

Chapter 4 provides specific ideas for improving students' ability to 
gaifo information from pictures and othex; illustrations.* 

The fifth .and sixth chapters focus on^ex and ethnic stereotyping. 
White" these chapters are titled "Cbrrecting Sex (or Ethni'c) Stereotypes 4n 
T e-books, " ° the content of the chapters is more, directly related to m 4 
detecting such stereotypes. , ° V \ ^ 

" ■* • * 

The final chapter of the bulletin is an 'extensive bibliography of " 

published materials which address the question of textbook content/ 

Most of the chapters contain' "Springboard Le'ssons" in which strafe-? 
gies suggested in the text are iflUstrated through particular lessons^-for- 
specified grade Jfeyels and content, \For example, in ihe first chapter/, a 
suggested springboard lesson for students in the intermediate -gra^es^ 
to have 'students develop .thematic timelines $n such topics* as fasnions r 
wars, and architecture usingrvisuals from 'discarded textbooks ^to 'Heraon~** 
strate the changes in these areas. * (LSk *> 
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63. INTERCOM 

Editor: 
.Publisher*: 
Publication Date: 
Grade Uevel: 
Materials and Cost: 



Subject A'fea: 



David C. King , ■ , 

Global Perspectives in Education, Inc. 
Contiguous 

K-12 ■ < ' r 

Journal published 3 times/year*, 40 pp, 
subscription, rates: 1 year $10.00,,, 2 years 
$18.00, '3 yeifcrs $25.00 

Global studies 
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Intercom is a quarterly journftl published since 1968 to explore how 
^ educators "tan best prepare young, people to function* effectively, both as 
individuals and as citizens in a democracy, in this global age "with its 
'.unprecedented pressures and opportunities." Believing that the* back- * 
to-basics movement demands' that 'teachers find ways of integrating "new 
but central concerns" mtp a core curriculum, the editors of ' Intercom ha*e 
f recently revised its ^formatlgmeet two objectives: "to explore ways of 
, integrating into the basi(^currifculum these new tut central concerns* we 
see as 1 * essential to a basic education" and * "to suggest ways in which a, 
* global perspective can inform this) process."' 

• • ,- . • 

Intercom includes a variety of materials designed to meet those objec- 
tives: practical teaching suggestions, background articles b,y -authorities 
in relevant fields, some complete' learning activities, and lists of ^teacher 
resources. For. example, * a recent issue, focusing on energy education 
'included* seven majpr articles: a "discussion of teaching about the hidden 
effects of energy decisions* particularly effects on the Third World; an 
article describing the Project for an, Energy- Enriched Currioujura (see v 
review* in volume 6 of N the Data B&oK") ; „a discussion pf school /community 
cooperation^ in' energy education, with numerous examples of successful 
cooperative projects: an analysis of th§ impact &nd implications of /'the 
collision between modernization, tradition, and. equity in the world^s rapid- 
ly developing nations; an article suggesting ways ihat current *efnergy-^ 
related .news storie^ can bq used to help students explore gfotteJ^4nt^-\\ fl 
dependence; a decision-malging'' simulation on allocating gov&rrttrteni funds 
for- resfearch w orf various forms of energy; ^and a 'description of ' bne way £q * [ 
use.&aps 4n study of the -global en^%|^B$x>blem . y The is§t;e also provides * 
an ?mnotated list of resources. * *^ * 'V i \. 

Some issues of Intercom deal *with specific » topics--ettergy education 
6r\global trends^in a§ing — while- others „ focus on integrating global per- 

k v :\ spectives. into such courses ats geography', citizenship, and economics. 

% ^Back iss\ie,s o{ Intercom available for^eparate purchase include a report 
on' global* e.ducakoii programs in forde across the country ^and complete 
teachihg units oji such" topics as universals of culture, folklore,* Asian 
expediences,* the environment^ and- changing rgles for women anci men. 
Back issues are,, from 32 to 9& pages in lerfgth and range in price froip 
* $1.35 to $5.(Mh A. complete list of back issues available can be obtained ~ ^ 
irom^the publisher. (LS) 4 
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64. MEDIA/ CLASSROOM SKILLS: GAMES FOR THE MIDDLE SCHOOL. 
VOLUME 1 

Authors: % Jeanne E, Wieckert and Irene Wood Bell 

Publisher: • Libraries Unlimited,. Inc. 

Publication Date: 1?81 " 

Grade Level: 7-8 . ' j 

Materials and Cost: \ "Book, hardbound, -250 pp, $17,50 

Subject Area':' • Art, foreign language, language arts, 

social studies * * - 

The authors of thi£ hpbK, believe that by using learning games,* 
teachers and media specialists can motivate student inyolvement,; develop 
students 1 skills, and involve teachers from, all subject areas in the use of 
the library or 'media center . In this volume, they present an introduction 
to the ' use of games, along with directions for more than 90 learning* 
games.. The games are divided into five categories: the media center, 
language att£; social studies, foreign languages, and art, A companion 
volume presents games'* 5 * for * use in developing science, math, physical" 
education, and life skills. 

The introductory chapter opens with a rationale for the use of games 
4 to supplement traditional instruction. Eleven^steps in 'constructing a 
game are* described; fltiese steps 3 are developing the. theme, determining 
the purpose, -determining the grade leyel, determining the number of 
> jplayers, .determining the format, determining the method *of checking, 
.^designing and gathering the materials, defining the players 1 roles, decid- 
ing r upon tfce procedure and time, conducting a trial run, and evaluating 
student learningV The introduction also includes , a list of the benefits of 
gaming and three^ preypo^tte^ts for assessing students 1 skills in using the 
iiiedia center. 4 , ♦ * , 

<- The games descritfed in' the following five chapters of the book are 
presented in -a ,5tandarcf format* The purpose of each game is ^given, 
followed by ijfii' grade level,, . time, number of/ participants, method- of 
checking performance, materials needed", and step-by-step procedures for 
playing t Me .game. % Although a grade level is^given for each game, many 
•can be adapted for^ other grade Revels. The*n umber of participants 
ranges from one student to two entire classes* Many of the games 
require preparation of i^aterials; once constructed, however ,* these materi- 
. als can b£ tfsed many time^ \ \ * V' ' • #v ' 



* \ The social studies , chapters iijclujies 19^ games serving such diverse 
purposes* as developing skill ill vise of coordinates, promoting interest in 
Afric)l* %N acquainting studients with sectionalism, and interesting students in 
current eventsv .Gam£ procedures arfe equally varied, ranginj^from typical 
board game procedures to constructing a" scal^ model of a' ? cit^. 

The- variety s provided should 4 permit every teacher .'fo^'fiA'd several 
games v that can be used in .their,. courses, aqd^shbuld give teachers ideas^ 
for ; developing ' their'pwh <gfcmes. .(LS) -~ „ j« 
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65. NEW PIONEERS: SEMINAR LEADER'S HANDBOOK « 

Project Director: Amanda J* Smith 

Publisher: e North Carolina Department of Public 

o ' x e Instruction 

Availability: >' From Education Development Center 

Publication Date: 1980 

Grade Level: K>12 * . ^ . ^ . 

Materials and*Cost: ' Book, unbound^ cellophane-wrapped, 

" / S-hole^punched, 232 pp, $6.25 r . 

- Subject Area: tfonjsexist education - 

Subtitled A Program to Expand Sei^/Role Expectations in Elementary 
. ■ and Secondary Education , this handbook, developed by a project funded 
. under the Women's Educational Equity Act, presents a 20-hour Aeachef- - 
^^aining course. : In the author's view, the goals of sex equity are "to 
identify all opportunities for (1) building trust and partnership between 
the sexes, and (2) expanding "students 1 perceptions and options in work 
'roles, family roles, and' personal development.^^ / „ 

* Major topics addressed in the course are current problems and atti- 
tudes regarding sex roles, sex identity and its importance, the relationj 
ship between 'work and family, the impact pf sex bias -on men, language, 
bias in instructional materials, vocational education, the hidden curriculum, 
sex-integrated physical education and athletics, the culture of the stu- 
dents, sexual relationships, and men and ttomen in the>work place. How 
sexism affects mirforities is addressed throughout.' 1 

Many of the sessions in the course are designed 1 - to be' presented in. a 
lecture/discussion format. Even for -presenters who are not comfortable 
* with this format, the background information presented for the lectures 
will be useful. Other sessions center around small-group activities. For 
many of the sessions, the .handbook also provides activities* that can be 
used with students. Fbr example,' in the session on how sex role- stereo- 
typing affects men, ten possible role plays for", students to' use in explor- 
ing the issue are presented. ^Bibliographies for each major topic are' also 
provided. • * , 

Also included in the handbook are guides to. help teachers and semi- 
nal 1 leaders plan programs . The guide- for teachers inclu^gs exercises to 
help teachers identify 'opportunities for applying their increased under- 
standing in* the classroom, developing their own 'sex equity" objectives, - 
r and creating an activity plan. ' , V 



While the book is designed for -use as the basis of" an inservice , 
course, teachers -could use it ^individually to increase their sensitivity to 
sex role, issues 1 and to develop activities to, help * students do the same. 
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66. NEWSPAPERS AND LAW-RELATED EDUCATION 

Authors: - Santfra Diamond, and Lin&a RieKes 

Publisher: . „ t St. Lohis Post- Dispatch, St. Louis dob e- 

Democrat 1 , and St* Lpuis Public Sthools 

' Publication Date: * - - 1981 - i 

Grade Level: t 5-12 

Materials and Cost: " v 2 books-, p^perbound, 41 pp and 64 pp, 

* ' $5.0Q each 



Subject Area;, ■ ' Legal education 

Newspapers* and Law-Related Education is a set of two identfcally. 
titled books, one for students in grades 5-9, the other for students in 
grades 10-12. The books are ^designed to help teachers who want to use! 
newspapers to supplement instruction in their law-related courses. . The 
au^hprs feel that such use of newspapers' has many benefits, including 
localizing information., dramatizing textbook information, motivating stu- 
dents, and improving reading skills. ^ ^ \ 

The guides are each divided into two major sections. The fir$t con- 
tains model lessons designed to acquaip*J^ejichers with the various sections 
of the newspaper and hpw they can be used in law-related instruction. 
Ten sections, of v the new^aper are included: *news,- editorials, features", 
advertisements , business financial news , consumer news , sports , 

photojournalism, columnists, and comics. The model lessons provide back- 
grotttld information on the relevant section of the newspaper, les§on objec- 
tives, a list of materials needed, step-by-step procedures, and a sample 
article, story, picture, or cartoon. Follow-up activities are often pro- 
vided. The examples are drawn from -St. Louis papers and references are 
made to the specific titles^ of sections of those papers, but these facts do 
not inhibit use of the materials in other areas/ 

2 • 

One confusing aspec^ of the lessons in this portion of the secondary 
, book is that while all the lesson procedures begin ,by having students find 
relevant story in the paper, subsequent steps in some lessons are 
generic and apply to any story found by students while in other lessons 
the steps are written. specifically to fit the sample story included with the 
lesson. In the latter instances, teachers using the guide will have to 
develop similar procedures suitable for, the articles their students find. 

The second section of each guide provides model lessons illustrating 
the use of newspapers in teaching about substantive areas. Topics 
covered in the middle . school guide' are lawmaking, ^orisrutner rights and 
^responsibilities, juvenile problems and law, Imd the U.S. Judicial system. 
The high school gifide -p rovides model' lessons on- criminal law, consumer 
law, family l la^J ^housing law, and indivic^al rights law. The several" 
activities provided for each area a?e presented in the format described , 
above. (LS)/" 
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67. OUR LIVING COMMUNITY \ 

> 

Author: John Guenther 

Published: American Newspaper Publishers Association 

# ' foundation 

Publication Date: * ^1980 ^ f 

Grade ^Level: 7-12 . 

-Materials and Costf «x6amera-ready copy, cellophane-wrapped, 

•176 pp,*$35.06 

■ * *• 

Subject Area: *" Local government, local history, social 

studies 

* Our Living Community is designed "to provide students with a com- 1 
prehensive and interesting study of their community" through use of the 
local newspaper . v Toward [that, end,' the author has developed 155 activi- 
ties for secondary stuH$kts .that can be used in, a number of ways . 
Although us£ as a teaching unit, minicourse, or infused lessons is sug- 
gested, particular attention is giv^n to developing learning activity pack- 
ages for individualized instruction. Detailed instructions for/ creating 
learning packages are given, as are numerous planning forms. The 
activity format also facilitates use of learning packages by providing spaces 
to indicate whe'ther activities are requited or optional, what objectives they 
meet, and how many points students are awarded for their' completion. 

• < ' 

The activities encourage .students to explore a variety, of issues- 
regarding the local community, including its government system, values,, 
history, lifestyles, * economic situation, strong points, , and Weaknesses. 
The activities also develop- learning about the parts of the iVewspaper and 
about the Influence of the newspaper on community life. While a teacher 
would not wish to use -all. of the activities — both because <of /time constraints 
and some repetition — the activities do provide a range of Subject patter 
and teaching strategies. For. example, activities require* students to 
analyze and chart *he amount of news space devoted to/ local, state, 
national, and international stories and draw ' conclus^ns- about their 
results; search tl*e newspaper for examples of government regulation in 
their community and write a story about their finding?'; creajte quizzes 
about local news events and figures; write an ad to soil their community; 
develop a cartoon *strip' about their community; examine the implications 
for their community of neWs stories about ^upremVpourt decisions; and 
write obituaries and/or horoscopes for their community. 

. - • / - " • 

Our Living Community also includes two useful appendices. The first 
provides supplementary activities linked to four /Subject areas: geography, 
"History, "government , and economics. Most of/these activities could be 
used with intermediate students without adaptation. The*sedond appendix 
provides suggestions regarding evaluation. /Sample knowledge and atti- 
tude questions are given. f & 

/ 

A unique feature of Our Living Community is the form in which it is 
marketed—as camera-ready copy t£«he jJcinted by local newspapers as a 
manual or set of. cards for ^hooTuse. Teachers interested in the program 
might therefqre^contacOVcar newspapers about the possibility of under- 
* taking, such an enterprise* 4 If the newspaper is not interested, teachers 
[repurchase and reproduce t{ie materials themselves, (LST 
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68. PARENTHOOD HANDBOOK, 'THE 

Author: Stuart Lazarus 

Publisher: • A ddisonr Wesley Publishing Co* 

Publication Date: ~ 1981 

Grade Level: v t 7-12 \ 

Materials and Cost: Boo.Jc, paperbound (pages are 3-hole- 

punched and perforated), 146 pp, $12*50 

Subject Area: f Family life education, healthy language * 

arts, social studies } . 

Citing the fact thato n a larger jSercentage of today's high' school stu- 
dents may become parents than may bgcome voters" and the rising number 
of fefenage pregnancies, the author of this* publication calls upon schools 
to help prepare students to *be parents, just- as they prepare students to 
be voters, drivers, and consumers* The Parenthood Handbook is designed 
to provide activities for home^ economics^Jiealth, language* arts, and social 
studies teachers who wish to include parenthood education in their pro- 
grams* 4< * » / 

•I 

The handbook 'is designed to meet three majoV objectives: ,f to 
broaden student perceptions pf parenthopd, to help students interact with 
infants and young children, and to help studepts. nteke decisions about 
community services, available to parents. 1 Ten activities* are provided for 
each objective* The activities can be' used ,in any order, although the t 
1 author recommends usin'g an introductory activity if students have had 
little experience in studying parenting and family life* For each activity, 
the time required, purpose, a description/ materials needed, skills devel- 
oped, procedures, and out-of-class options are giveij. When * required, 
masters for student worksheets are also ^provided* 

< - * 

In the ^section devoted to, brqjadening. students 1 perceptions- of parent- 
hood, the activities cover such topics* as skills needed for parenthood, 
how parents allocate their time, the cost of bearing and raising a child, 
the ^decision-making responsibilities of family .members, setting-limits for 
children f s behavior, active listening, and* role vConflicts experienced by 
parents* The final activity in the section' i^ a game called "Maybe Baby," 
which deads with family planning* The 1 author recommends using this 
.activity only after conversations with other school personnel indicate that 
it is appropriate* He also cautions teachers to get parental ^permission if 
required* * - * . 

In the second section of the book, students, are exposed to such 
activities as using observation forms\to analyze parent/child interactions, 
observing children at a day care center, reading to children, talking to a 
pediatrician about children's health care needs, and analyzing children's 
reactions to television programs* The out-of-class options are critical to 
many of the activities in this section of the book. Administrative support 
for tKese activities may be necessary* * 
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The final section of the bddk contains? activities designed to help 
students make 'decisions abo^t services available to parents. Students 
identify av&ilable services, examine ' child care options, develop criteria 
fc 4or choosing a day care center ok babysitter, take a "paren,t-eye view" of 
schools, and research social service agencies, medical facilities, and 
recreational programs. . 

Many of the activities call for students to use their "own parents as 
sources of information. t Jhe author is sensitive to issues of family pri-' 
vacy. He', suggests that students be asked to share family information on 
v a Voluntary basis only and that the purposes of activities be explained to 
parents. To facilitate this process, an appendix provides a letter to 
parents describing the program. Other appendices provide a bibliography 
of books on parenthood, a list of organizations concerned with parenthood 
education, and a list of bibliographies of children's literature . * 

The author provides some suggestions for using the activities in a 
variety 'of courses, including U.S. history, government, psychology, and 
sociolbgy. Teachers interested' in parenthood education will find numer- 
ous other ways of in coxpo eating these activities into existing classes. (LS) 



69. SOCIAL STUDIES FOR THE EIGHTIES 



Author: 
.Publisher: 
Publication Date: 

r 

Grade -Leveh 
Materials and Cost : 
Subject Area: 



Leonard S. Kenworthy 
John S. Wiley and Sons, Inc. 
1981 (3rd ed.) 
K-9 .. ' 

& - * 

Book, paperbound, 555 pp, $16.95 
Social studies teacher education 



This book is a revision of the author's work previously titled Social 
Studies for .the Seventies While retaining^the basic format of the original 
book, the author has included more discussion of values and- such topics 
as death, divorce, and .ecology. All reading lists have been updated. 

The premises underlying the book are that* research on teaching and 
learning should be incorporated into social studies instruction; that the 
social studies curriculum should draw on -sutrh fields as art, literature, 
music, and science; that teaching strategies should be varied; that a 41 
multidisciplinary approach should be used; and that a global perspective 
should be introduced very early. ' 

The book opens with a discussion of v the purpose of social studies, 
followed by a brief, checklist of activities preservice teachers can do to 
prepare for teachin'g. The third and fourth „ chapters focus on suc]j deter- 
minants of the social studies curriculum as the nature of the disciplines, 
child growth and development,* and the nature of society. ' A 
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. The middle portion of the'b&ok covers a wide variety of topics: 
teaching strategics, social studies skills, values education, resources for 
social studies teaching, current affairs, ^lesson planning, ' provision for 
individual differences, relating other subject £reas to the social stujiies, 
evaluation, and characterises oV effective so€ial studies teachers. 

The remaining chapters provide^ suggestions for teaching students 
about themselves, families, communities, the 'United States today and in t 
history, other nations, and current problems.' Each chapter includes a 
list of related textbooks , trade books , and audiovisual materials . 

While rthe rationale for the book f s organization is not always clear r 
numerous ideas tha't inservice, as well as preservice, teachers can use. are 
provided ., (LS) • 



i 

70. SOCIAL STUDIES IN_SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Author:- . David G. Armstrong 

Publisher: Macmillan. Publishing Co., Inc. 

Publication Date: 1980 

Grade Level: 7-12 ' • * \ 

Materials and Cost: Book, hardbound^ 427 pp, $14.36 

Subject Area: Social studies" tea.cher education 

This secondary methods text provides discussions ' and examples 
whigh will be equally useful to 'inservice and preservice social studies* 
teachers. Acknowledging that students • off&iv lackJinterest in . social 
studies and often enter social^ studies classes with^tnarrow interests, the 
author provides an historical treatment of trends /in social studies and 
curriculum organization and tHen provides a framework and* techniques for * 
planning and implementing a social studies progr.am that will promote "both- 
individua^ development and social responsibility." * • 

The . strategies for planning and implementing such a program are 
presented in six sections. The first, "Preparing for Instruction," contains 
chapter^- ctevoted to^ "Identifying and Organizing Content," "Planning Social 
Studies Units and Daily 'Lesson Plans," "Diagnosing Students," "Interacting 
with Large Groups and Small Groups," *nd "Assessing Students! Learning." 
Throughout this section, the aftthor -emphasizes the importance , of~ not 
relying on the textbook as v the selector of content and course orga/iizer. 
As is true in subsequent section's, numerous examples of application of 
the techniques and principles discussed are provided. %> 

; The second ifrajpr^secjion of the book focuses on "^Social Studies 
Skills,"" Its thr^e chapter's * deal with development • of the following skill 
categories: reading, locating and organizing information, and using* 
various 'types ,of visual displays (graphs', tables, maps,, etc.). 

"Teaching, Strategics" devotes ^an entire*' chapter to the. use and- place 
x>i iaquiry in the social- studies. Other, chapters deal with patterns £o» 1 
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sequencing instruction and selection of instructional techniques. 'Specific 
examples of the use of lecture h independent study , v v discussion, team learn- 
ing, role playing, simulation, debate., and brainstorming are givfen. 

In the next section, Armstrong examines five themes common to social 
studies programs. While acknowledging that" these are only a few-of the 
many thematic concerns integrated into sociaLstudies classes at the secon- 
dary level, the author feels' they represent a broad range of such topics. 
They are decision making and values, multiethntc education, law-related 
education, moral education, and community-based learning. 

The final two seqti^ns of the book focus on problems associated with 
teaching the individual social science disciplines and the profession of the 
social studies teacher. Professional growth experiences are stressed. 
(LS) ' >% " • * . - 



71. USING .LOCAL^ HISTORY IN THE CLASSROOM 

a - 

Authors: * N 'Fay D. Metcalf and Matthew T. Downey 

Publisher: . * American Association for State and Local 

History ' * 

Publication Date: « 1981 

Grade Level : - ; . 7-adult . 

Materials ^ind Cost: * Book, in preparation . ' * 

Subject Area: Local history- 

Believing that teachers are often urged to use local history sources 
and techniques withput being given the knowledge they need to do so, 
Metcalf and Downey have prepared a "how-fa-do-it manual" for secondary 
and c ollege h isttpry te&chers, *The intro duction, p rovides an analysis of 
the development &nd use of local history techniques in education and 
examines 'the priftary reasons -wliy local history has not become an insti- 
tutionalized part of the curriculum — teacher^ 1 ' lack of training in the area. 
The authors discuss the two commonly cited justifications for teaching 
local history,: it provides training in critical thinking and is -"ah* avenue 
into larger areas of historical experienced" A -TheMmplications of these goals 
for class planning are discussed. -Altncrugh the authors feel a semester- 
losig-course in local history is s the ideal^format , they 'also believe that 
local history projects can be incorporated into a variety of other classes 
as well* ■ 

. The bulk*of the^ book is divided intp Jthrde* parts. The first, 
"Methods and Sources'," describes skills and* techniques used in local his- 
tory, sources and resources available to teachers, and use of ^material 
culture in the study of looal- history. Appropriate methods for finding 
and using library rjesources,* oral history, three-dimensional objecfs, 
photographs, and quantitative data are examined. ^A list of guides and 
articles oh local history is provided#_and possibilities' for. the collaboration 
of schools with other agencies are described. Guidelines for studying 
material culture are also provided. s > 
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The second part of the book, "Content an.d Concepts," includes four 
chapters, each suggesting wa^rs that local history caq be used in study- 
ing a particular topic — families, economic history, s.ocial history, and 
political history. Several approaches to each are described. Por example, 
in the chapter on teaching about families, the authors' discus^ a genea- 
logical approach ^suggesting that students , research families other than 
their own to se|fciyrate historical research and analysis: from emotional 
responses), a' stu&y of the family in U.S.. history, examination of the 
impact of larger events on families, and investigation of family cycles. 
Useful screes of information *&nd teaching activities -are , provided in each 
chapter. Jl , • 

The final section of the' book, "Teaching a Local History Course," 
'describes #three approaches to teaching . a local history course: the 
chronological approach, the topical approach/ and, the 'cultural journalism 
approach. * The teacher's responsibility in establishing such a course is . 
discussed, and the work that ^must ^ be~ done in preparation is detailed. 
The authors also suggest what material should be covered in a unit 
introducing students to Jocal ^history and provide activity Suggestions for 
additional units. (LS) • % 



72. VALUE REALMS', THE - 

».* 

Authors :> 1^," l ' Vmcerft and Carol Presnq- 

^blisher: Df . ■ .Teachers' College Press - 4 { 

S^^tionJ^ate : . 1980 . * * 

^tS^s'an& ^ost'i^. > v , \ Book, paperbound, 134 pp, $8\50 

• <g , • „ «V v --<^ • 4" * , - ' - ' 

SubieCt Area: » '« < " ***ys**:\ Values education 

, This t^ok* pr^sei^^^ct^vitie^ teachers may use .to- help students 

think £bout ajid make$(^fue judgments ir\ a broad range of value realms." 
Whije the activities a have be^tf tpsted "with students in<*upper elementary 
through" high school ,%t he i are' 'Adaptable for nearly any grade level. - 

• * *^ ^ * ' • 

The book is divide cN4£P three, major. sections. The^fir$t describes 
the valu£ theory an .which the^c^vities- prfesenteti in the last two sections 
are based. The authors hav$ tjased JJheir ^work c)n the . d'efihirtion of value 
developed by* Rabert S. ^artmah; ^he .valuaUe in general (goodness in 
general) is .defined- in terms p'f clhcep.tual fulfillment. Something is 
valuable (good) if it fulfills its coJicejrtual properties." - The authors use 
the following example to illustrate ^thfs defihition: "If ,my i4ea of a 'car 1 
is that- it, has an engine? doors ^ br.afes,. four wheels, a steering system, 
and so forth, I wil-1 compare a particular car to this idea. I^the partic- 
ular car is lacking its doors kftd r *ne of i£s wheels, I wili.»judge_jthe car to 
have very little value. But Xf' it £ias all or most ot the ^uajities contained 
in my idea or concept of f car, r then r decide/ it has considerable valine." . 

( By applying this general. edftfeept to various &reas_'of life, thekauthors 
define a number of value realms ^hich may concern teachers and*- students : 
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the psychological »aalm "(motives, attitudesf*and feelings) ,, theteocial realm ^ 
(role expectations, norm6, and social, cluty).,"the economic realan (goods, 
work, and consumption), the etfiical realm (the value of the iri&fvidu^lV, . 
the social-ethical realm (citizenship and group participation), the esthetic 
realm, the poetic and literary # realm ,,.the technological realm, and the legal 
realm. Each of these realms is briefly discussed. 

The second section of the book presents activities^ in the ^various valu§ # 
realms. - Common teaching strategies^ used are discussion, completion of 
worksheets and charts, writing- exercises , and roje playing. For example, , 
in an actiy^^designed to help §tude£t$ uncfferstand how peopl^do and do 
not fulfill the role expectations of others (an element of social value), it 
is suggested that' student, draw cartoons of people in reciprocal rolc< 
relationships (doctor/patient, teacher/student, etc.) and write value state- 
ments indicating what each person expects of the other. The class then 
discusses the various drawings. The activity concludes with students' 
role playing such situations as a patient not doing what the doctor expects 
or a child not doing what the parent expects. A total pf 56 activities are 
presented in this sectiojn.*' 

The final section of the book presents eight activities interrelating^ 
the various value realms. For example, students consider how an airline 
might be valued by such diverge people as a financial expert, a mechani- 

^caf engineer, a passeng^, a personnel supervisor, and an advertiser. 

'This final section also provides 21 activities designed 'to Help students 
understand the three dimensions of values which cut across all the valued 
realms — intrinsic value ("tfie value -of involvement and unique immediate 
experience"), practical value ("things valued for t^gi$ characteristics, or 
descriptive qualities"), £nd technical value ("tfre value of synthesis, * 
structure, systematic relationship, and^orcter"). (LS) 

0 



73. WHAT TO' DO WHEN THE LIGHTS GO 'ON , * 

AutKors: ' Maureen Gafiney and 0£rry« Bond Laybourne 

Publisher: Oryx Press • 

Publication, Date: 1981 

Grade Level: ' ' K-6 * 

Materials and Cost: Book, papei*bound, 268 pp, $19.50 (also 

% available, plothbourid, $24.50) • 

Subject Area: ■ Aft, language arts, Social studies 

Subtitled A Comprehensive Guide to 16mm Films 'and Related Activities 
for Children, this book "is designed to bcTa handbook 'for educators who . 
want to use medi-a creatively with children." - While the book documents an 
arts education program' tested in schools, day care qenters, anji museum * 
education programs, much of the information provided and many of the 
activities* 'suggested' will also t>e useful ^°the language arts or social , 
studies teacher. * 

The bbok's* introduction provides a general discussion of the use of 
film.- with childreruand includes a checklist for developing a film .program, * 
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suggestions *for introducing films, and ideas for keeping .groups interested 
w wKen things go haywire* n A glossary of film terms is followed by a 
description of one 4 - art education film program developed in a museum set- 
ting, complete with brief descriptions of tfa^activities and films used in 
the program* * 

* * . 9 

The, next major portion of the book is called "recipes" and contains 
suggested activities for -use after showing specific filnfe. While m£ny*of 
the activities are art-focused, others 4 are quite apprppriate for social 
studies classes. For example, after viewing, the film Organism , which 
draws' parallels between city life and the functions of a living organism,.* 
students in grades 4-6 create a town with decorated boxes* A follow-up 4 
discussion focuses on the benefits of spontaneous versus pfcan^d growth • 
Another "recipe" suggests seven films that can be used to intWduce 'stu- 
dents* to family history activities • ' 

The next portion of thjl book provides a subject /activity index to 
films for -children, followed by annotation s ; of more-than 300 films suitable 
for use with students aged 3 through 12 • Information provided on each 
film includes title? length, distributor's name, color oV black and white, 
film-making technique, date, film-maker's name, country, age recommenda- 
tion^ and a description • 

A bibliography of print materials about using films with children con- 
cludes the ♦book, (LSk> ✓ **" 

■V 
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74.- ANALYZING CRIME. AND CRIME 'CONTRbL: , A RESOURCE GUIDE % 



ED 204 220 

Authors: 
Publish^ : 
PUblicatibn Date: 
Grad# Lev A: 
Materials Und Oost: 

Subject Area.: 



Ruth I. Butterfiefld and others # 
Joint Council on Economic Education 
1981 v % " • ■ . 

7-12. , '* > 

70 pp; EDRS price: MF-$0.91 plus postage 
(PC available only from publisher, $4.50) 

Economics, -legal education, political- scienpe 



- This doci^ept. the fourth in a series of resource guidefe emphasizing 
economic /political <a£alysis of contempbrary public policies and issues, 
focuses on ^criftie control/ Designed as a thrSe-week unit for secondary 
students, the guide is -presented in three sections. The introduction 
presents an economic an4 political science framework for policy analrais 
and discusses the integration of . economics and political science . \Jpopics 
in the second section include the* incidence and costs of crime, , attitudes, 
toward crime and criminals, the economics of crime, punishment as deter- 
rent, evidence on 'arrests, juvenile courts,, resources for criminal justice, 

• victimless crimes, arid public policy choices. The t^hird section contains 
six learning activities. Students- take a crime I.Q. test, discuss a film- • 
strip on the cost of crime, survey the prevalence of shoplifting among 

* teenagers, compare ideas of criminologists and sociologists on crime con- 
trdl*, plan a program to prevent crime in the school, and participate- in a ^ 
♦simulation. -Reproducible materials are^ptovided for each activity. (KC) 



75.* BASIC SKILLS IN ASIAN STUDIES 
ED 200 494 N ' 



Authors * 
Publisher: 

^Publication Date: 
Cfrade Level: ' 
Materials and Cost; 

Stibject Area:.- s 



James Hdntula - 

Service £ent$r for Teachers, of Asian 
Studies 

1981 * 

7-12 ' ' ' < ' ' S * 

72 pp; EDRS-pricer MP-$0.91/PC-$5.30, 
plus postage 



Area studies, world geograph 
history 




world 



One'of a series? of papers on Asian studies published by the Service 
Center for .Teachers* of . Asian Studies, this document contains 20' learning 
activities : for developing basic skills while \ tea-chirfg * Asian studies at the • 
secondary level.* TlW- activities, which were field tested, are self- 
contained.' and include short readings ^followed by student worksheets . 
Learning activities designed to develop^readiftg skills focus upon defining 
terms and identifying key words in? brief reading selections iri< Asian 
studies, classifying sources of information, and answering objective ques- 
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tions based on fadings. The learning activities which teach critical think- 
ing involve students jin .analyzing a^^retrieval chart on Communist Party 
ra%ra!>ership a^d co.mparing the jjross national products of Asiah countries*. 
To develop "skill in interpreting |he geography ^of Asia, students #ead 
afeoat £?td s make in.ferenc£4, from evidence ( of the location of 'Japan and. 
examme places iri Asia'.tliat ; have similar geographic features. Students 
develop ^^killiin understanding history, by telling time tn the Asian tradi- 
tion, ma^f^ a tkneyliri^ of Asian history, Assessing similar ideas in Asia 
ancjrthe Uniteci^ States, "and correlating 'events in* Asia and Europe., A 
po^test is included, IRM\ / 



*76. DO YOU HAVE TO... JO?' A SLOB AL PERSPECTIVES EXPERIMENTAL 
- UNIT " . "' v - ■■ . " .. 

ED 199 136 



Authors': /} 
Publisher: 
Publication Date: . 
Graeme Level: 
Materials and Cost: 

y * ' • ' 
Subject Area: 



Judy Starr' and Karen Casaug 
Albuquerqiie Teachers 1 Learning Cent^* * 
1980 , . 

K-6 i • 

-38 pp; EORS price:' MF-$0.91^PC-$3,65,, 
plus postage (PC also available from • *y 
publisher, $3, (JO) - - 

Global studies >y 



This unit of study on global perspectives contains activities *i:o help 
elementary students respect and understand the traditions, cultures^ and 
values of other peoples and themselves. The objectives are to teach chil- 
dren that 'basic human needs are met .in certain common ways, to help 
children examine their lifestyles and the. reasons *for them, to help chjlr 
dren , accept^ differences, and to encourage group discussion in which 7 all 
opinions are considered. The material* can be Used as a discrete unit of 
study or can be integrated into the curriculum throughout the year. In 
one activity, which focuses on .the cultural universal of material ^oods, v 
children^ are, asked to debate the question "Do yoji-have to receive, preserits 
to celebrate your birthday?" The children must use the library to find 
out- how other cultures celebrate birthdays and present, their .findings to 
the class through a, puppet show or a role play,. Such cultural universals' 
as the arts, play and recreation, -language and nonverbal communication, 
social org&nizajtion , social control, conflict and warfare,' economic- organiza- 
tion, education, and wo^ld vie\vs are considered in other activities, (RM) 
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77.° «E£$T MEETS WEST,;,- MUTUAL IMAGES 
ED 196 765 * •< 



Publisher : 

y % • • ■ 

publication Datei ^ v 
Grade Level: 
Materials an4 Cost: . 

* % 
Subject Area: 



i Center for Research in Social Studies, 
Stanford University * « 

" '19-81 1 . ~» 

7-12 «. • , 

••'72 pp; EDRS price: MF-$0.91/P.C^ $5-30, 
plus- postage (PC also available- from . 
•publisher', $5. 00 y accompanying- slide set 
available from publisher, $25.00) 

Psychology, sociology U . S . history, 
. world, history 



o K - This unit of study ^ses historical and current encounters between * 
Japan and .tie West ks a case * study .to* help secondary students explorer- 
issues of cultural contact. The activities are- appropriate -for U.S. or \ 
'world history -courses, as well "a^ psychology or sociology Classes. The 
.unit can be c<ynpleted within five class periods of 50 minutes each. On 
the first day stude'nts iearn a^out perception^ and misperceptions v On . 
day two students .trace patterns of interaction' between Japan aqid the 
We&t from the 16th .to 19th centuries and study Japanese 'history during 
this'time. On the ? third day students compare- the manner in which 
Weste^hers were portrayed 'by some Japanese artists during these cen- 
turies, to the images of Japanese held by Westerners. ^ On day four, stu- 
dents examine American perceptions of the Japanese' and Japanese percep- 
tions of Americans. .On the final dayr of the unit, ; students discuss how 
n : ew information Allows people to change their perceptions. The teaching 
methods used include examination 6f primary source materials, class discus- 
sion, surveying^ and viewing" slides, which are the only materials not 
included irT* the unit. (RM) 



78. ENERGY AWARENESS RESOURCE UNIT , FOR INTERMEDIATE GRApES 
ED 194 440- * > . * - 



Authors: 
Publication Date: 
Grarde Level: 
Materials and Cost: 



Subject Area; 



Richard S. and' Harriet B. Myers 

1980 ■ ■> ; ' \ \ ' \ 

*44 pp; EDRS price: MF-$0.91/PC-$3.65, 
plus- postage- ... - — 

Energy education . . 



This instructional package suggests objectives^ activities + and eval- 
uation' methods for use in an intermediate-levar minicourss. on- energy? 
Objectives are to help students become' aware of the present . energy situa- 
tion and'to make more. intelligent energy-related decisions. The -suggested 
activities can -be integrated into, language apts, Science, math, "sociaT^ 
studies, art, music, and drama courses'; 'Sqme of the suggested- activities 
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are creating an energy information center, planning an energy fair, work- 
ing on art projects, surveying friends *and family regarding energy use, 
drawing epergy-use tiri^e lines, and calculating energy consumption of 
household appliances A 'period of several weeks would be » required to 
complete all the. suggested activities and evaluations procedures. Back- 
ground information, an^ a bibliography on energy are also provided. (DB) 



79. FABRIC OF "ALASKA'S PAST, THE: A CURRICULUM FOR HISTORIC 
PRESERVATION 



CeliajJ^nkows^ti and Michael S. Kennedy 

Division of Parks and Western 
Interstate Commission for Higher Education 

1980\ 

151 pp; E'frRS. price: MF-$0.91/PC-$J1.90 f 
plus postage ^ ^ 

"Local history, state hisEdi 



, ED. 194 429 

. Editors : x 
Publisher: 

^Publication Date: ^ 
» 

Grade- Level; 
Materials and Cost:- 

Subj&| Area: 

T^iis model: unit intended for elementary students inventories ^Alas^a's 
historic" "sites and examines the values of preservation. The unit can ^ 
easily be adapted for use by teachers .in other parts of the country. The 
objective is to develop awareness of the architecture and structural aesthe- 
tics "of our ^man-made .past and sensitivity to the value of preservation for 
present and future generations. The unit includes descriptions of Alaskan 
sites with accompanying discussion/research activities, a behind-the-scenes 
look at the types' o^ people involved in historic preservation, an*d step-by- 
step directions for conducting a survey or inventory of local or regionally 
significant historical sites. A bibliography of student and teacher 
Resources is included'. (RM) ^ * 



80. GRAPHING: A STIMULATING WAY TO PROCESS DATA. HOW TO 
DO IT SERIES 2, NO. 10 ■ ^ 

* 

ED 194 .441 ; ' ' 

. « . * \ - 

Atithor: 

Publisher: 

Publication Date: 

G^ade Lev.el: , 

Materials and Cost: 



Subject Area: 



Michael L. Hawkins 

National Council for the Social Studies 
1981 

K-9 \ t 

9 pp{ EDRS price: MF-$0.91 plus postage 
(PC Available only from publisher, $1 .00)* 

Social studies (skill development) 
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This p^per is concerned with, helping elementary and junior high 
school siu dents interpret and construct bar, picture, line, and circle of 
area graphs. On the* basis ©f a literature reviewj^the author hypothesiz.es 
that students are generally insufficiently pr^pa/edlfr use graphs effec- 
1 tively, although^ they are expected to use thenrcts data "sources on a regu-* 
lar bjasis, particularly in social studies classes. To help social studies 
teacher% overcome this deficiency, information is given on uses, construe-' 
tion, evaluation, types of graph *paper, derivation^bf data, follow-up 
activities, and interpretation of the four types pf graphs. Teaching 
strategies and follow-up activities ar^p also suggested apa examples of the 
~types ~of Questions teachers should ask to guide students through the > 
process of analyzing a graph are given. A special note on guajrding * 
against bias concludes the paper. (DB) 



81. HOW TO PLAN AND CONDUCT A HOCK TRIAL: CIVIU TRIAL 

ED -201 577 



Publisher: 
Publication Date : 

4 

Grade Level: 
Materials and Cost: 

* 

Subject Area: 



> ■ 



Missouri Bar Association • 

1981 1 •< ' ^ 

7 1 12 . 

41 pp;. EDRS price: MF-$0.91/PC-$3.65, 
plus postage , + 

Legal ^education 



. ■ , • • • /: • 

This document contains resources and suggested steps to help secon- ' 
dary teachers organize and conduct mock trials. Although written speci- 
fically for*, use in Missouri, the document can easily be adapted by teachers' 

other states. The authors believe that a mock trial is valuable in help- 
ing ^stiidents learn, about specific are&s of the law, pourtroom procedures, 
roles of courtroom personnel, and how U.S. courts resolvfe conflicts peace- 
fully. The fir^t^-aection of the document describes the step„s in a civil 
trial in Missouri, incltidixig jury selection, beginning the trial, opening 
statements, presenting thefcvidence, jury instructions, final arguments, - 
and jury deliberation. The facls^in^landlord-tenant case are presented 
alojig with resources and background information students -need to partici- 
pate in the mock trial. Some cardinal rules uSecLhi cross-examining wit- 
nesses ,are provided,, as is a chart depicting thetourtroom seating 
arrangement. The document concludes with a general discussion of hdw^ 
to prepare for mock trials and other legal prpceedings, including^ap^pellate 
hearings and administrative hearings. 'Simplified rules of evidence whft 
the students can uSe are also preseoted.. (RM) , , 
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82. IMPROVING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF YOUR QUESTIONS: SOME 
ABC'S OF QUESTIONING 



ED 198 0 




Authopg 

Publication Date: 
Grade Level: 
Materials and Cost: 

Subject Are^: 



Robert J. Stahl* 
1980 , * , , 
K-12 



11 ppj- EDRS price: MF-$0.91/^C-$2.00, 
plus postage * J 

Social studibs y 



^This' paper of fers<. suggestions to help social studies ^teachers improve 
the oral aridi written questions they pose in class and fese questioning 
behaviprs w^ich enhance the cHances for appropriate student answers. 
Seven types of* questions are identified as useful questioning strategies: 
recollection/recall, defining} topical, relational, comparative, preferential, 
and Emotive. Examples aftd specific uses of each type of question are 
given. The author suggests that in addition to posing clear and concise 
questions appropriate for gi<ren situations, teachers can improve question- 
ing situations .if thev adopt positive prequestigp behaviors, , Among these 
are planning ahead, mentally rehearsing, making sure that students have 
all inWmation needed to answer the question, stating the question .clearly 
and precisely, including cue words to help students f§cus their thinking, 
asking one question at a tirffe> asking the question before calling on a 
student, and avoiding asking a la^rge number of questions that require 
simple "yes/no"" responses. Positive postquestioh behaviors are also sug- 
gested; these include .waiting in silence.- after the ^question to give the 

: student a chancg to think over what was said, . refraining from continually 
calling on the same students, and helping students feel* comfortable with . 

.periods of silent waiting and thinking. (DB)* 




83. INDIVIDUAL AND ETHNIC IDENTITY, *\THE<: A SOURCEBOOK. FOR 
STUDENTS and A* GUIDE FOR. TEAOHEaS ~\ 

£D 198 067-068 t \ 

Publisher: * 
Publication Date : 
Grade Level: 

Materials and Cost: • 



■ Junior- College Albany, New York 
7-adult t % 

37 W.66 pp; EDAS, price: MF-$0.91 
each/PC-$3.65 and $5.30, plus postage 



Subject Area: 




Multiethnic* education 

These 0 two documents are designed 'for teachers and students at the 
spcofrdary and college leyels. The sourcebook contains inter vi£\y responses 
from ^l^inSviduals 0 of varying ethnic backgrounds. .It focuses on the 
processes of implication ajj.d assimilation, individual* ethnic identity, and 
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ethnic group relations as they affect the individual. Immigration statis- 
tics and a list of laws and. programs affecting immigration aye included. 
k The teacher's guide is presented in four major sections. The first two 
sections provide information about ^the format of the sourcebook and list * 
general and specific objectives. The primary objective is, to help students 
recognize that all people wlio identify with ethnic groups are individuals 
and not simply representatives of a group . The % third 'section of 'the guide 
defines such terms as assimilation, ethnicity, culture, discrimination, 
prejudice, racism, and WASP. The final section sugg?es£s formats for 
presenting the sourcebooks. Class" discussion questions are presented, 
and gr;oup* work, homework assignments, and classroom activities are dis- 
cussed.. Example activities include having, students identify ethnic busi- * 
nesses in their communities, examine ethnicity as portrayed by the mass 
media, and analyze Thomas Nast cartoons. 'A questionnaire for interview- 
ing individuals about their, ethnic identity is included. (KC) 



34. INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES THROUGH 
LEARNI 
NO. 1L 



LEARNING CENTERS AND CONTRACTS^ HOW TO DO IT SERIES 2, 



ED 195 472 

Author: „ Anita Price Davis • ' 

Publisher: 'National <jouncil for the Social Studies. 

"Publication Date: ' 1980 

Grade Level: . K-12 

Materials and Cost: . 9 pp; EDRS p^ice: MF-$0.9l plus postage 

(PC available only from publisher, $1.00) 

m 

Subject Area: Social studies 

v This paper presents a rationale for individualizing instruction in K-12 
social studies and offers suggestions to aid teachers as they develop two 
individualized instriictiontechniques,/ The recommended approaches are 
learning centers (areas of the classroom set aside for special learning,^ 
review, and reinforcement activities) and, learning contracts* (agreements 
signed by 'teachers and students seating. forth the type, amount, quality, 
and due date of a specific assignment) \ The' author suggests that learn- 
ing centers- and contracts can be particularly successful in individualizing 
^instruction because they are applicable to many .situations. Steps in pl^ri" 
• jiing learning ~cen|ers and contracts include assessing students, selecting 
topics of instruction, stating the rationale, formulating objectives, devel- 
oping activities and collecting materials, and preparing the contracts and 
centers. Instructions for implementing" t]iese steps are presented, **as Ure 
^valuation methods and a sample learning contract^ (DB) 
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" 85* IN SEARCH OF q/r PAST:* UNITSMN -WOMEN'S HISTORY 
■V 9 ED 199 169-172 . * , f 



Editors : 
Pyblisher : , 
Publication Date: . 
Grade Xevel: 
Materials 'and Cost: * 



Subject Area: 



Suzanne Hurwitz and 'others 

Berkeley tinified School District 

1980 • \ 

7-9 v 

182 to 372 pp; check Resources in Educa- 
tion for ordering infdrmatiop. on individual' 
documents (PC also available from Educa- 
tion Development Cen|er; contact EDC for 
ordering information)* 

U.S. history, women's studies, world 
history ^ 



This series of four documents includes two teacher^ 1 guides and two 
student manuals . One juide, afid manual focus on women in U.S T history, 
the others on women in world history. The materials are designed to 
supplement the content customarily, taught in junior' high U.S. and world 

- history courses- The three* units for U.S. iystofy courses focus on Native 
American women in Pre-Columbian America, Southern wpmen from\1820 to 

v 1860, and women as immigrants and workers from 182t) to 1940.' The three 
units # for use in world history courses examine the role of women s under 
feudalism" in Western Europe and China, /.the role of wortien during the 
Industrial Revolution, and 20th-century women ih transition, with emphasis 
orr"~Third World women. Each teacher's guide contains a copy of the. stu- 
dent manual, ^objectives, background Materials*, teaching procedures, sug- 
gested activities, and^ibliographies. Each unit also contains an oral 
history assignment. Fat example, in the unit on Southern women $ stu- 
dents conduct interviews with three* generations of women to discover how* 

'Jngrained^ the concept of an "ideal" wqman has become. Students also 
read and discuss- selections in the student manuals, complete worksheets, « 
and participate in role plays. . (ICC) 



86, JUSTICE* EDUCATION TEACHING STRATEGIES (JETS) : K-6 * * 
ED 199 195 7 161 ' " • . . \- 



Editor : 
Publisher: 
Publfcatienf Date: 
Grade Level: 
Materials and Cosf: 



Subject Area: 



Murry^ Nelson 

Pennsylvania State Department ^of Education' 
1985 . ' 

39 to 90 pp; check Resources in Education, 
for ordering information on individual 
documents 

Citizenship education, legal education 
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This series of K-6 teaching guides contains <classroom activities deal- 
ing with citizenship education. JThe purpose of the series Is to promote , 
and maintain positive student attitudes and behavior and to assisV stu- 
dents in unxierstanding their rights and meeting their responsibilities to 
help ensure the safety and welfare of self and qthers. Most of the three 
or four units in each guide are self-contained, but some of. the activities 
do require use of commercially available ma-terials. TheHopics covered in 
the units are feelings," responsibility , conflict, rules and authority, safety, 
and Crime prevention. Students are involved in many different kinds of 
activities. For example, kindergarten students participate in interpretation 
of pictures, making bulletin boards, role playing,' and singing about school 
feus safety rules, while fifth-^rade students read and discuss the- Bill of 
Rights, participate 'in small-group problem-solving exercises .and -a mock 
trial, and listen to guest speakers. Each guide concludes with a listing 
of print and nonpriat student materials. (RM) , 



87. KALEIDOSCOPE 20: O&AL HtSJOftY IN THE CLASSROOM 

j * ft • , • 

ED 195 485 

Editors : Barbara Meyer and others ' 

Publisher: ■ \ • Massachusetts "State Department of -Eciuca- 

" * * tion* 

Publication Date: 1980 

Grade Level: .K-ackilt 

Materials and Cost: ^ 65 pp; SDRS price; MF-$0.91/PC-$5.30, 

^ ^ plus postage (PC also available from 

' *- c / publisher, £U15) 

Subject Area: Oral history* * 

This^ publication discusses oral history's potential as a teaching tool 
and its application in learning, situations from the elementary' through F^pst- 

' secondary levels. The book is divided into" si* major sections. The first, 
"Focus Qn Friemds and Family, •" examines ways of using oral history ta 
learn njore , about family and friends* Section 2, "Focus on Aging," 

, describes three oral history projects dealing jjrith b^Her adults, aging, x and 
cultural perceptions of old age. In on6 project, eight elefaentary and v 
middle school' teachers were paired with representatives of elderly care" 
facilities near their> schools. Through a "series of seminars, this group 
learned about oral histc>ry techniques and then collaboratively planned the 
details of" a variety of 'projects bringing young and old together. The m 
third section, "Focus on a Community," describes three community * m 
projects — one contrasting the pasts and presents of two communities, one _ 
using oral history to balance the usual presentation of the history of fam- 
ous people, and the third giving a local perspective to. historical events 
in the world. The two projects described in section *4, "Focus on Ethni - 
city," used oral history to increase students 1 * -awareness of their own ethni- 
city and that of others. Section 5, "Focus on Time," describes oral his- 
tory projects Which investigated particular_time periods in the past. The- 
publication concludes *ith a listing\of or^r history resources. • (RM) 
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88. LEARNING ABOUT LAW; LEARNING' ABOUT RESPONSIBILITIES; 
RULES, RULES, RULES; IRRESPONSIBILITY AND YpU* 



^ 



ED 200 561-504 

« 

Author : 
Publisher : 
Publication Date: 
Grade* Level: 
Materials and Cost: 



Subject Area: 



V" 3. 



David T. Njiylor * * 
Ohio State Bat* * Association* 

1980 • " f 

J 2-6 • 

, SO to 57 pp.; check Resources in Education ^ 
for ordering information on individual 
documents * '° 

Legal education 



These four' instructional units' each include a booklet for^teachgrs 
and a book of duplicating masters* for student handouts* The 14-lesson 
Learning About Law 2nd 11-lesson ^earning About Responsibilities are 
Resigned for use in, fifth- and sixth-tgrade social studies classes . -In 
examining laws and responsibility, students participate in H such activities 

as* making a book on laws, analyzing \poorly written laws, writing dowry 

laws related to things they see from the Classroom window, r&e playing, \ 
and surveying family membfers regarding the meaning of responsibility. ' 
. Rules, Ryles, Rules and Responsibility and You are .aimed at second- and 
third-grade students'. The .units, * which include 13 and 11 lessoris,' 
respectively, help students uncterstand their feelings abouf' rules, the 
'need for rules, what makes a good -rule, what responsibility is, the con- 
sequences of irresponsibly behavior, and their own acceptance of responsi- 
bility. Again, activities are varied and require use of. such Wasic skills 

(DB) , - * ! .* - . . 



as reading, writing^, and speaking, 



\ 



89: LESSON PLANS IN LAW 
ED 194 425 . 
Publisher ( . 



-re! 



9 




Publication Date: 
SJracte Levfelj * 
Materials and Costs 

Subject Area: 



ATED EDUCATION 



Utali State Office of Education 

1980 , • . , 

K-6 ' ^ 

118 pp; EDRS price: MF-$0.91/PC-$8.60, 

plus postage 

Legal" education, values education 



. This handbook Contains lesson plans to help elementary teachers 
integrate^lfcgal and. values, education into their reading, . language arts,, 
and social studies prqgrams. The^ teacher-developed lessors are also 
intended to help .^students develop critical thinking &nd decisionmaking 
skills. The handbook begins witfr brief descriptions^ of the teaching ^ 
strategies used in *the lessons: '.critical thinking, brainstorming, role 
playing, debating, discussing, and presenting case studies and mock trials 
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among others . Topics include autfrD*4ty^rules and laws, stealing, pro- 
duction and consumerism, road and waTfc^Pg safety-, vandalism, the court- 
room, and laws^relating* to pets* -The major portion of the publication / 
consists of the lesson plans, each of which includes a topic, an approxi- 
mate grade level, an objective, teaching strategies, resources, evaluation, 
and a tirpe frame * CRM) * ^ 



90. MAKING CHANGES: A FUTURES-ORIENTED COURSE IN INVENTIVE 
PROBLEM SOLVING ■ , / 

ED 199 169 . , V I , * 

Author: / 1 John W, Thomas 

Publisher: Research for Better Schools, Inc. 

Publication Date: ^ - ? 1981 * 

Grade Level: ' 7-12 

Materials and Cost: 169 pp; ED£S pric^: MF-$0.91 plus 

* postage (PC available only from ETC V? 

Publications, $8*95) 

Subject Area: Future studies ^ . ' 

« 

This textbook /workbook for. secondary students is designed ±q stimu- 
late inventive solving of future world. problems, I%is organizeji^mto foui\ 
units and contains 23 lessons. Unit 1 defines the nature of the course' • 
and provides methods tor stating and ^defining problems, brainstorming*,. * 
working in groups, and judging ideas. Unit 2 discusses methods for fore- 
casting the future and determining accelerating trends, and food crisis 
solutions. Unit 3 focuses on analogies .-as— a-means of problem solving. 
Unit 4 presents a "Future Wheel,*" wfiich is a method of looking 'at possible 
consequences amd needs that might result from an event or development. 
Each lesson lists objectives, contains numerous illustrations, and is activity 
oriented." Students learn to construct checklists and matrices for problem 
solving. Activities include finding solutions- to 'school vandalism; cqntrol- 
ling forest fires; designing uses for,old airplanes, warships, and jmattresf- 
ses; and designing solar and underground housing units and\a special * 
windmill to meet the needs of a> farm family. Th^ final lessons 4 focUs on a 
class 'activity, Project Vista, a planned community for r whiqh students 
design housing and sit on committees for the environment, education, 
work, and-health and welfare. (KC) 
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, 91. MAN'S' IN,HUMAJNIT Y TO MAN: A CASE IN POINT — THE NA.ZI 
HOLOCAUST . ' . 



ED 201 586 

Publisher : 
Publicatf&n Date: 
Grade Level: 
Materials and Cost:** 

SuBject Area: 



/ 



Connecticut State "Department of Education 

1981 

7-12 

111 pp; EDRS price: ^-$0 # .91/PC-$8.60^ 
plus postage 

Language arts, social studies, world 
history 



This, teacher resource contains readings, discussion questions, andv 
learning activities on the Holocaust for use wit if junior and senior high . 
school "students. The materials can be used in social studies and literature 
classes. The developers believe that it ifi the obligatidn of educators to 
make youth aware of the widespread existence of man's Inhumanity and of 
passible encroachments on individual and, group rights, so that democracy 
can be preserved. The first section of the book briefly presents a num- 

„ ber of examples of man's inhumanity to man throughout the ages. The 
remaining §ight sections deal with tfte Holocaust. Topics treated include 
Germany after World ^War 1^ Adolf Hitler, the Tfhird Rfeich, the lost^ul- 
ture of the Eastern European Jews who were destroyed, the "Fin^i ^ofu- 
tion," world reaction, and aftermath. , Each section contains a reajding , 
selection, questions fbr discussion, suggestions foV learning activities, 
and a bibliography of student print and nonprint materials. A few exam- 

' pies of the learning activities in which students are involved include doing 
research, writing papers, listening to guest speakers* tracing the history 
of anti^emitism in Germany, and writing Assays. (RM) 




92. PERSON A,ND TH V E .PLANET, THE: A PROBLEMS COURSE 
£D 188 977 ' ' 1 



\ 



Author: 

i 

Publisher : 

c 



^ Publication Date:/ 
^S^rade Lev^elf 
V Materials and Cost: 



* / 

Subject Area:- 



Florence Wi dutis 

Hanetaty Citizens ^ . 

1980 ; ' * . 

io-14 " , 

51 pp; EDRS price: MF-$0;91/PC-$5. 30, 
plus postage (PC alsp available |^om / 
publisher, $4.00) i + 

* 

Global studies 4 psychology, values 
education .<*>.■- 



- This curriculum guide presents five units which explore individual 
--growth and self-assessment and their relationship to global problems. 
The one-semester course is designed for senior high school students or 
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college' fi\eshmen and sophomores. The guide is .presented in six chapters. 
The' first ckapter provides an introduction discussing objectives/ pre- ♦ 
requisites, skills, teaching methods,- and teacher preparation. The remain- 
ing five chapters present the five teaching units, which focus, on self- 
assessment, human relations problems, and ways to integrate the personal- 
ity; transpersonal psychology; global problems and^ problem-solving tech- 
niques; student teaching; and organizing for social action. For each unit, 
detailed teaching strategies are offered along 9 with a thorough explanation 
of r the exercises. (CK) o 9 ' . ^ 



93i PRACTICAL POLITICS 



ED 200 49S~ 

Publisher: 
Publication Date: 
Grade Level: 
Materials and Cost: 

/Subject 'Area: 



' Ohio Department of State 
1 ; 980 Crev.'ed.) , r ' 

9-12 m . . 

• 77 pp; EDRS price: MF-$0.91/PC-$6.95, 
plus postage •* - 

Citizenship education , civics*,^ U . S. 



government 



These 12 lessons on practical politics have been /desigrted to help . 
high school teachers in Ohio develop and implement educational ^programs 
on citizen participation and/ specifically, voting. Objectives ar| to famil- 
iarize students with Ohio voting and registration laWs and* procedures, to; 
introduce them tcT voting equipment, to acquaint ^hem- with politically 
active community members, to increase their ability , to analyze ballot 
issues, and to increase their awarenefss of and interest, in .governmental 
processes./ The activity can be adapted quite easily for use in other 
states. Activities are -aimed .primarily at students in 12fh grade, but can 
be tailored for* use in grades 9-11 as 1 well. iViost lessons ar* designed to 
fit dnto a one-hour class period. , " Top its are voter participation, concerns 
and issues, developing and evaluating* iai^paigh qiaterialsy, evaluating infor- 
mation sources,' investigating community attitudes, regis^tion procedures, 
elections, the ^lectpral college, and, political party strutt^rp., Students 
ax^e involved in a variety of activities, including a mock 'cortv^ntion , a, 
'school election^ class discussion, analyzing, voting materials, researching 
pdiiical issues, writing camplkign materials, and conducting communrty N 
^surveys. For each lesson, -background preparation, ^objectives, activities,- 
; resources/ arid helpful-hiyits are given. Such handouts as survey forms ,^ 
tally forms, and calendars of activities are provided for.jnany of the activi 
ties'. • (DB) ' > : • 9 * * * \ 
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, £D 190 424-467 
Authors; ^ % Various 



Publisher: - % -Projec't Consumer Operations Survival 

' . Training (COST) , 

Publication Date : T - , 19?8-1980 : * ' 

Grake Lev^l: J ' , ' K-12 _ 



1 Materials and Cost: 22 "to -249 pp ; cfreck^ Resources ijn Education 

, ' . for ordering, information* on individual • 

- + documents 

Subject Area: . * ' - Coneijrner education . 

Project COST has 1 produced 44 telacherrdeveloped units" Jfpr : use in a - 
variety of classes, ,K-i2. The units cpver a range of consumer_education 
'topics. The 23 ojjiits .developed for olse at the elementary "level .cover such^ 
•.topics as purchase and. care of pets'* taxes, toy safety, advertising, 
manufacturing, budgeting, and" making 'change. Topics covered in the 21 
secondary units ..include banking; comparison shopping,* credit^ advertising, 
weddings,' job, interviews, ^insurance, and Jtaxes. Some 4nit-s- also address 
such skills as writing sentences,; writ'ing business letters,. an3 jarobl&n 
splvingr Each" unit includes both 'teacher and -student materials. The 
activities suggested are varied, including role playing, viewing filnjis*trips\ 
.filling in tax forms, conducting surveys, .completing worksheets &nd writ-^ 
ing exercises,, drawing ^cartoons, designing bulletin 'boards, and* dc>:ftig 
research. Poteritiad users should check ' Resources in" Education for speci- . 
fic unit titles* and ^ordering information. <L§) " ~o T~ 
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95. 'SOCIAL STUDIES: ^ A.'PRIMARY HANDBOOK? A l/ANGtfAG» ARTS 
APPROACH ' * - * * , „ 
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ED 194 42(T 



Authors; * - -Kathryn S. A^man anci others*" > *\ ' 

Publisher:? 1 Pennsylvania State Department 0$, ^ (i 

* % ' , ' ' / Education * * 

Publication Date: " 1980 * ' /' . r ' * K m 

Grade Level: * ; - K-6 * 

Materials and^ Cost: * - # 216 ppf EDRS pWce: MF-$0.9l/PC-jgl5.!lO? 

* ' * plus postage ; ' " * 

Subject Area: • ; Social: studies ~ J 

This handbook contains 6oncept-orie:ated lessens which help elemen- 
tary teachers incorporate, social suidies instruction irtto tSeir classrooms. 
The program emphasises concepts from ^ach o£ the social science disci- 
plines. Included .among these are learning 1 , family* customs, ^cooperation,*' 
competition^ conflict, rules>ancl laws,^ Voting , toca^n.and direction^ trans- 
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pprtation, regions, needs and wants,* godds and services, symbols,. and 
time. The program also emphasizes skills of information acquiring, read- * 
ing, prganizaticm, communication^ citizenship,* geography , /and time rela- 
tionships. Each' lesson contain? a concept question, skill, student compe- 
tency*, suggested activity, and list of materials needed. #The Activities - 
are varied. For example, in a lesson on learning*, which also teaches the 
'skill of information .Requiring , students use magasiria pictures to make a 
collage of children' 'and adults in various learning situations. In a class 
discussion of tfre .situatipres pictured,' teachers, .are encouraged to stress 
that all* age* groups can learn. Because -the activities use materials found 
in'-fhost clas&rooms, they can easily be used by all elementary teachers.* 
(RM) ' • 
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^Economics VSs ^ 

ication provides secondary business, teachers with strategies 
students in activities tjiat will develop a better understanding' 
o'f^the American free enterprise system. The activities, many of which" 
can , also be userd by social studies teachers, are organized undQr 14 basic 
economic <pftcdpts selected to help students understand the relationship 
between econojrnc affairs and their persqnal 'lives. The concepts are 
resource scarcity, human resources, ^pportuarfrEyTc^^^ problem v ^ 

•solving arid decision making/ natural resources^yefi^ct^e use of credit, 
competition, the role of profit, the role of' finance, business cycles/ tech -1 
rtologiqal growth and development, social 'responsibility, the, role of govern- 
ment, and international- traded Students are involved in stfch activities as 
viewing and discussing films, playing games, doing libfar.y ^research, 
writing papers on the work ethic, listening 1 to guest speaker's from an 
employment agency, and /debating the, merits gi ^technology as .a solution , to 
eponomic problems. *The publication also includes a glossary m and an anno- 
tated listinglof- prinlr ancf^nonprint materials. (RM) . \ - % i 
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This document contains teaching materials -on the 1980 census data 
for use with secondary students. , The primary objective of the materials 
is* to give students a statistical snapshot of their country as it is today. 
TJiey will also help students develop Skills in analyzing maps and charts . 
T^he" materials consist of the newsletter "Interchange," a U.S. Population 
data sheet, and. a set of four student information sheets. The newsle^jer 
contains teacher instructipns, a pretest/posttest, and five discussion, 
questions; The newsletter also contains a few articles on population 
^education. The U.S. population data sheet is a chart of statistics for. th.e 
nation as a whote and each of the four regions, nine division^, states, 
and v the District of Columbia. Along with recently released population 
totals as of April 1, 1980 are comparisons with 1970; projections for 1980; 
latest birth,* death, and infant mortality rates; migration and immigration 
figures; per capita income; racial composition; population density.; and 
percent .of elderly. The student information sheets consist of an essay 
describing the major 4 population trends *of th.e 1970s and a rnap of the 
United States showing percent of population increase or ^loss for each 
-state. Questions on the map and a set of exercises to help stuflents 
analyze* the statistics on the data sheet are included on the student 
information sheets. (RM) s ^ * 
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